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CRIME.  RACIALTENSIONS  &  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS? 


FOR  STARTERS.  WE^D  LIKE  TO  PRINT  FEWER  STORIES  ( 
CRIME.  RACIALTENSIONS  &  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM 


We  call  it  The  Public  Agenda.  The  Tallahassee  Democrat  polled  800  residents  and 
published  extensive  coverage  of  local  concerns.  Then  it  conceived  a  plan  to  bring  cit¬ 
izens  together  to  resolve  community  problems.’To  talk  face  to  face.  To  take  control  of 

their  lives.  To  actually  sit  down  in  a 
room  and  deliberate  hard  issi^  like 
underemployment,  struggling  families 
and  managing  growth.  ■  Is  it  accom¬ 
plishing  anything?  ■  Hundreds  of 

I  ' 

Tallahasseans  have  given  up  their  evenings  and  weekends  to  come  together  in  search 
of  common  ground.  As  one  resident  put  it;  "I  guess  all  of  us  just  need  to  get  off  our 
butts  and  do  something  ourselves  if  we  want  things  to-  get  better."  ■  The  Public 
Agenda  is  about  reviving  the  unbridled  democratic  exchange  upon  which  this  country 
was  founded.  At  Knight-Ridder,  we  are  proud  to  cosponsor  it  with  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts.  It's  the  kind  of  public  journalism  that  can  make  a  difference  in  our  communi¬ 
ties.  Journalism  that  helps  us  know  a  good  in  common  that  we  cannot  know  alone. 
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APRIL 

24  —  Associated  Press  Meeting,  Hilton  Riverside,  New  Orleans 
24>26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Riverside,New  Orleans 

29- 5/3  —  GMA  Users  Group  Conference,  Doubletree  Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

30- 5/3  —  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers  Con¬ 
vention,  Omni  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

MAY 

4- 4  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention, 
Grand  Hotel  and  Resort,  Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn. 

5- 8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

4- 10  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Cincinnatian  Hotel,  Cincinnati 

7- 10  —  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  Convention,  Wor¬ 
thington  Hotel,  Fort  Worth 

1 4- 14  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

1  4- 17  —  International  Press  Institute  World  Congress  and  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly,  Hotel  Lotte,  Seoul,  Korea 

1  8-20  —  American  Association  of  Independent  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributors  Convention,  Skydome  Hotel,  Toronto 
24-29  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &.  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

28-3 1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FlEJ) 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris,  France 

31- 4/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-4/2  —  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel 
and  Towers,  Los  Angeles 

31-4/3  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza,  Nashville 

JUNE 

1- 13  —  American  Advertising  Federation  Advertising  Conference, 
Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 

2- 3  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference, 
Friday  Continuing  Education  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill 

4-7  —  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Editors  Convention,  Ho¬ 
tel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

4-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  in  Education 
Literacy  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

8- 11  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Inter-Con- 
tinental  Hotel,  Miami 

1  4- 18  —  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists  Convention, 
Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City 

1  7-21  —  International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives  Conven¬ 
tion,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando 

22-24  —  Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Gatlinburg 

24-28  —  Nexpo  Newspaper  Trade  Show,  World  Congress  Center, 
Atlanta 
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In  fewer  than  500  days, 
a  runner  will  enter 
Atlanta’ s  new  Olympic 
Stadium,  and  the  ^ 

games  will  begin. 

To  mark  the 
countdown,  the 
Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  has 

launched  ^ 

a  new  Weekly  section. 

Every  Friday,  /SIVlWf 

we’ll  provide  our  ^ 
readers  the  latest  on 

,irt 

the  26  sports  and  \ 

their  athletes,  updates 
on  venues  and  Vl|^y 

neighborhoods,  tips  \  >,?  ^ 

on  buying  tickets,  and  \* 

the  changes  this 
enormous  enterprise  is  5"-'  ' 
bringing  to  Atlanta. 

Our  commitment  to 
world-class  coverage  goes  -'  j  %  - 
back  to  more  than  a  year 
before  the  announcement.  i^l^-  f 
AJC  reporter  Bert  Roughton 
Jr.  traveled  the  world  assessing 
Atlanta’s  chances  against  all  the 
competing  cities. 

When  the  announcement  was  made 
on  Sept.  18,  1990,  AJC’s  presses 
started  rolling  and  by  day’s  end  more 


than  200,000  extra  copies  were  sold. 

We  haven’t  looked  back  since. 

The  AJC  team  now 
consists  of  a  dozen 
writers.  By  the  time 
the  stadium  flame  is 
f  lit’  we’ll  have  a  staff  of 

194  reporters,  editors, 
photographers,  artists 
-  and  support  personnel, 
joined  by  79  journalists 
■  other  Cox  news- 

B  ^  papers,  dedicated  to  the 

'  coverage  of  the  games. 

I  Beyond  the  printed 

|L\  page,  we’ve  also 

made  coverage 

^  available  through 

s'T  \  Access  Atlanta,  our 

interactive  on-line 
news,  information 
and  transaction 
service.  To 
subscribe  call 

gSBS:Vffe^S  l-80aPRODIGY 
or“jump” 
ACCESS 

ATLANTA  while  on  the 
national  Prodigy  service. 

Look  to  the  Atlanta  Journal- Constitution 
to  get  the  inside  track. 


From  start  to  finish,  we’re  No.  1 


EKeAtlanta  Journal 
THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it 

For  subscription  information  call  1-800-944-7363. 
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NEWS 


8  Publishers  Descend  On  New  Orleans 

Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  annual  convention  be¬ 
gins  this  week  with  a  heavy  focus  on  marketing. 

1  1  Small-Paper  Publisher  Thinks  Big 

Incoming  Newspaper  Association  of  America  chairman 
Uzal  Martz’s  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  delivers  its  product 
in  Schuykill  County  —  and  cyberspace. 

1  8  Stop  Gloom- And  Doom-Prophecies 

Miami  Herald  publisher  David  Lawrence  tells  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  “stop  feeling  sorry”  for  themselves. 


Page  8  NAA  to  meet  in  New  Orleans 


1  3  Heads  Of  State  Meet  The  Press  42  O.J.  Coverage  Hard  To  Avoid 

President  Clinton,  Mexican  President  Zedillo  and  Canadi-  Study  shows  almost  two-thirds  of  those  not  interested  in  the 
an  Prime  Minister  Chretien  address  U.S.  newspaper  editors,  case  had  read,  watched  or  heard  something  about  it. 


1  4  Houston  Post  Closes 

Dean  Singleton  folds  another  newspaper;  blames  demise  of 
111-year-old  daily  on  rising  newsprint  costs. 

1  5  Big-Time,  Online  Alliance  Formed 

Eight  of  the  20  largest  U.S.  newspaper  companies  form  part¬ 
nership  to  build  network  of  electronic  services. 

1  7  Pulitzer  Prize  Winners  Announced 

Tiny  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News  wins  Public  Service  award; 
Associated  Press,  Newsday,  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Wash- 
ington  Post  win  two  prizes  each. 

25  ‘Kid’  From  Brooklyn  Reflects 

Nearly  two  decades  later,  Ken  Herman  remembers  how  in 
his  first  job  out  of  college  he  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

26  Reflecting  On  Headier  Times 

Cathy  and  David  Mitchell,  no  longer  a  couple,  reflect  on 
the  impact  winning  the  1979  Pulitzer  Prize  had  on  their 
lives. 

30  Amateur  Photographer  Still  At  It 

Furniture  salesman  Ron  Olshwanger  recalls  his  dramatic 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  photo  of  six  years  ago. 


52  Moving  The  Presidential  Press  Corps? 

Plan  to  relocate  the  pressroom  outside  the  White  House 
meets  strong  opposition  from  journalists. 

54  In  Utero  ‘Deaths’:  Should 
Newspapers  Publish  Obits? 

56  Humor  Columnist  Turns  Flack 

Dave  Barry  storms  Capitol  Hill  and  has  a  hoot  of  a  time. 

SECTIONS 

44  Newspeople  79  Circulation 

44  Advertising/  80  News  Tech 

Promotion 

90  Campus  Journalism 

60  Who’s  Where 

at  NAA  94  Syndicates/ 

News  Services 

76  Interactive 

Communications  1  08  Classified 

DEPARTMENTS 


34  S.F.  Facility  Controversy  8  Calendar  58  Legally  Speaking 

Weekly  newspapers  protest  the  small  space  allocation  that 

they  received  in  new  city  hall  pressroom.  8  Index  to  Advertisers  93  About  Awards 

38  Working  With  Law  Enforcement  6  Editorials  93  Stock  Tables 

How  the  Tennessee  Press  Association  fostered  the  creation 

of  the  state’s  Bureau  of  Investigation.  7  Letters  to  the  Editor  118  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
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Put  react  in  your  paper 
and  you  can  relate  to  millions  of  kids. 
And  you  don’t  even  have  to  play  guitar.  " 


.  f 
J 

m. 


react  is  the  first  magazine  to  give  kids  a  voice  of 
their  own.  It’s  interactive.  It’s  topical.  It’s  weekly. 
And  it’s  coming  to  you  September  11, 1995.  react  gets 
12  to  15  year  olds  involved  with  newspapers.  Gets  them 
to  respond.  Gets  them  to  react.  Which  makes  it  a  perfect 
way  to  boost  circulation.  Appeal  to  new  readers  when 
they’re  young  and  you’ll  create  loyal  readers  for 
a  lifetime.  What  could  be  better  ^  < 
for  your  newspaper?  j  . 


Call  Fred  Johnson  at  Parade  Publications,  212-4S0-7121,  to  learn  about  our  revenue  sharing  plan  and  other  advantages  of  react. 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Btown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 


EditorOTublisher 


®  The  Fourth  Estate 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member, 

National  Newspaper 
Association 
^Circul«K^s  Newspaper  Association 
Member  of  America 


ABP 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Neu^spaperdom, 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 


Lifting  the  veil  of  secrecy 

IT  HAS  TAKEN  two  years  to  do  it,  and  the  correction  is  still  not  as  broad  as 
promised,  but  President  Clinton  has  signed  an  executive  order  overhauling  gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy  rules.  The  president  said  his  order  would  “lift  the  veil”  on  mil¬ 
lions  of  documents  and  keep  many  new  documents  from  being  classified  in  the 
first  place. 

The  new  regulations  are  less  than  perfect,  but  they  do  take  a  major  step  toward 
openness.  It  will  take  five  years  to  phase  in  the  new  rules.  There  are  some  excep¬ 
tions,  but  they  call  for  even  the  most  highly  classified  documents  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  after  25  years.  The  current  rules,  almost  50  years  old,  have  allowed  documents 
to  remain  classified  even  beyond  a  period  of  30  years.  And,  even  now,  the  heads 
of  agencies  like  the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon  will  have  the  power  to  exempt  some 
documents  from  disclosure  but  only  after  review  by  an  appeals  board.  There  is  a 
requirement  that  government  agencies  reduce  their  backlog  of  classified  docu¬ 
ments  by  15%  per  year.  Thus,  by  the  year  2000,  the  new  rules  will  make  available 
all  but  exempted  information  from  1975  and  earlier,  including  the  era  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war. 

The  president  said  that  the  administration  will  “no  longer  tolerate  the  excess¬ 
es  of  the  current  system.”  Some  of  us  have  been  complaining  about  them  for 
years.  Now  government  officials  are  being  directed  to  err  on  the  side  of  openness, 
and  would  be  required  to  justify  any  decision  to  classify  a  document  as  secret. 

At  least  one  cabinet  minister  has  promised  openness  in  her  jurisdiction,  even 
before  the  president’s  directive.  Hazel  O’Leary,  U.S.  Energy  secretary,  told  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  10  days  ago,  “I’m  about  telling  the  truth 
and  talking  straight.”  She  emphasized  that  being  honest  with  the  public  is  im¬ 
portant  because  of  the  public’s  mistrust  of  government.  “We  consider  openness 
very  important.  Many  of  the  [department’s]  missions  are  very  expensive  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  all  the  issues  need  to  be  let  out.  It  is  very  important  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  to  know  that.” 

That  is  a  credo  that  all  heads  of  government  agencies  and  departments  should 
embrace.  Then  they  would  be  endorsing  the  message  of  openness  implicit  in  the 
president’s  executive  order. 


Minorities  in  newsrooms 

MINORITIES  NOW  COMPRISE  10.9%  of  the  newsroom  work  force  in  the 
U.S.,  according  to  the  1994  survey  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  That  is  an  increase  of  nearly  one-half  of  1%  from  10.49%  in  1993. 

We  think  that  is  remarkable  progress  in  view  of  the  pressures  that  have  been 
exerted  on  expenses  in  the  newsroom.  As  Gregory  Favre,  former  ASNE  presi¬ 
dent,  said:  “Last  year’s  increase,  though  small,  is  noteworthy  in  a  year  when  many 
newspapers  trimmed  staffs  and  slashed  spending  in  anticipation  of  steep  increas¬ 
es  in  newsprint  prices.” 

Ten  years  ago,  the  ASNE  board  set  a  “Year  2000  goal”  that  seeks  to  achieve 
minority  representation  at  daily  newspapers  equivalent  to  the  overall  minority 
population  in  the  U.S.  Many  scoff  that  the  goal  will  never  be  reached.  If  so,  it 
won’t  be  because  ASNE  and  its  leaders  aren’t  trying. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Guild  official  says 
lawyer’s  figures  are  wrong 


THE  INFORMATION  ROBERT  Bal- 
low  supplies  to  his  clients,  real  and  po¬ 
tential,  doesn’t  appear  to  be  much 
more  accurate  than  the  brand  he  ped¬ 
dles  to  the  newspaper  employees, 
whose  unions  he  has  made  a  profession 
of  busting. 

The  facts  according  to  Ballow: 
Membership  in  the  Newspaper  Guild 
“has  dropped  to  approximately  27,000 
—  about  the  level  it  had  in  the  mid- 
1950s”  (E&P,  March  11,  reporting  on 
his  address  to  a  conference  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  researchers). 

The  facts  according  to  our  records: 
Newspaper  Guild  membership  stands 
at  34,000,  close  to  the  highest  in  its 
history,  even  allowing  for  the  departure 
of  our  Southern  Ontario  Local  follow¬ 
ing  its  decision  to  affiliate  with  the 
Canadian  Communications,  Energy 
and  Paperworkers’  Union. 

We  regret  that  departure,  but  it 

Uplifting 

editorial 

WHAT  A  POSITIVE  “lift”  it  was  to 
open  an  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  last 
month  and  find  an  editorial  supporting 
college-level  journalism  education  and 
urging  professionals  to  help  save  these 
programs  from  annihilation! 

Too  often,  what  I  read  in  both  trade 
and  academic  journals  is  what  I  some¬ 
times  call  “j -school  bashing”  because 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  negative  without 
acknowledging  that  there  also  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  side. 

Your  editorial  addressed  the  positive 
contributions  that  journalism  programs 
make  both  to  their  institutions  and  to 
the  profession.  And  speaking  for  more 
than  3,000  journalism  educators,  I’m 
grateful  for  your  very  public  show  of 
support. 

Judy  VanSIyke  Turk 

Turk  is  president  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication 


doesn’t  give  Ballow  much  help  in  com¬ 
posing  his  dirge  for  newspaper  union¬ 
ism;  the  local’s  2,100  members  are  still 
unionists. 

Ballow  makes  a  living  out  of  trying 
to  make  us  go  away.  Lately,  in  New 
York  and  in  San  Francisco,  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  and  in  Gary,  Ind.,  it’s  he 
who  has  left. 

And  that  is  a  fact. 

Charles  Dale 

Dale  is  president  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild 

Terminated, 
not  fired 

I  READ  WITH  with  some  alarm  about 
your  article  in  the  March  4  E&P  on 
“carriers  fired  after  dumping  supple¬ 
ments.” 

Yes,  it  is  alarming  that  independent 
contractors  dumped  25,000  newspapers 
in  Indianapolis,  but  what  was  more 
alarming  was  the  term  “fired”  used  in 
your  headline. 

Independent  contractors  are  not  em¬ 
ployees  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
“fired.” 

An  independent  contractor  is  self- 
employed,  bears  responsibility  for  his 
own  expenses  and  taxes,  and  is  not  sub¬ 


ject  to  an  employer’s  direction  and  con¬ 
trol. 

Therefore,  an  independent  contrac¬ 
tor  cannot  be  “fired.” 

The  correct  usage  would  be  that 
their  contracts  were  “terminated.” 

Alex  Thompson 

Thompson  is  editor  of  Optimum  Deliv¬ 
ery,  Willow  Bend  Communications 
Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 


Bob  Bolitho  dies 

ROBERT  BOLITHO,  PRINCIPAL  in 
the  newspaper  brokerage  firm  of 
Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates,  died  April 
9.  He  was  71. 

Prior  to  his  30-year  career  as  an  ap¬ 
praiser,  broker  and  consultant  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  Bolitho  owned  and 
published  four  weekly  newspapers,  com¬ 
panion  shoppers  and  specialty  publica¬ 
tions.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas,  where  he  received  a  B.S. 
in  journalism. 

Bolitho  was  a  trustee  of  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  and  was  a  board  member 
of  21st  Century  Cable  TV  Inc.  in 
Chicago,  a  technology  group. 

Variety  debuts 
fax  edition 

THE  HOLLYWOOD  entertainment 
paper  Daily  Variety  this  month  started 
a  fax  edition,  “Variety’s  Flash  Fax.” 

The  two-page  bulletin,  distributed 
Sunday  through  Thursday,  is  targeted 
to  readers  outside  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
who  don’t  receive  the  paper  until  the 
day  after  it  has  been  published. 


Increase  Your  Publication's  Value  in  '95  ... 

KAMEN  &  CO. 


(516)379-2797 

(Nationwide  Service) 

V  Contract  Negotiating  •  Weekly  Publication  Conversions 

Appraisals  •  Zone  Regionalizing  •  Home  Delivery  •  Single  Copy  Sales 
DM-Supervisor  Training  •  Sales  Promotion  •  Quality  Service  Programs 

Newspaper  Circulation  Consultants  for  Quality  Newspapers 

2355  Pershing  Blvd.,  Suite  301,  Baldwin,  N.Y.  11510 
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I 

April  22, 1995 


Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  annual  convention  begins 
this  week  with  a  heavy  focus  on  marketing,  newsprint  —  and 
a  satellite  session  with  Speaker  of  the  House  Newt  Gingrich 


Bourbon  Street  toill  be  filled  with  newspaper  executives  during  this  week’s  Newspa~ 
per  Association  of  America  convention. 


A  FULL  DAY  of  marketing  sessions, 
featuring  a  luncheon  address  by  a  top 
executive  of  Sears  Roebuck,  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  newspaper  advertisers, 
will  highlight  this  year’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  (NAA),  to  be  held  at  the 
Hilton  Riverside  Hotel  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  April  23-26. 

Arthur  Martinez,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Sears  Merchandise  Group,  on 
April  25  is  scheduled  to  discuss  his 
repositioning  of  the  company  and  the 
role  newspapers  have  played  in  Sears’ 
recent  success. 

Speaker  of  the  House  Newt  Gin¬ 
grich,  who  has  been  critical  of  cover¬ 
age  he  has  received  in  a  number  of 
newspapers,  is  scheduled  to  address  the 
convention  via  satellite  at  8:15  a.m.  on 
April  26  and  will  participate  in  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  session  with  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

Also  scheduled  to  address  the  con¬ 
vention  are  Time  Warner  CEO  Gerald 
Levin  and  Kemal  Kurspahic,  former 
editor  in  chief  of  Oelobodjenje  in  Sara¬ 
jevo. 

During  the  conference,  Charles 
Brumback,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  of  Chicago,  will  turn  over 
the  reigns  of  NAA  chairman  to  Uzal 
Martz,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican. 

More  than  1,000  of  the  nation’s  top 
newspaper  publishers  and  executives 
are  expected  to  attend  the  four-day 
conference. 


For  the  first  time,  NAA  will  show¬ 
case  its  New  Media  Lab,  which  will 
give  newspaper  executives  a  chance  to 
see  firsthand  what  their  colleagues  are 
doing  to  capitalize  on  digital  technolo¬ 
gy.  Electronic  versions  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  pages  on  Internet’s 
World  Wide  Web  will  be  displayed. 

During  the  convention,  NAA  mem¬ 
bers  will  vote  to  fill  six  seats  on  the 
board  of  directors  and  will  elect  new 
officers.  The  new  board  nominees  are 
Gene  Bell,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune;  Richard 
Harrington,  president  and  CEO, 
Thomson  Newspapers;  Gregg  Jones, 
vice  president  and  co-publisher  of  the 


Greenville  (Tenn.)  Sun;  Richard  My¬ 
ers,  president  and  CEO,  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.;  Mary  Schurz,  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  Schurz 
Communications;  and  Richard  Schlos- 
berg,  senior  vice  president  of  Times 
Mirror  Co. 

“The  NAA  convention  provides  a 
unique  focal  point  for  the  industry  to 
take  stock  in  our  accomplishments  and 
tackle  topics  like  the  new  media  land¬ 
scape,  newsprint,  advertising,  diversity 
and  public  journalism,’’  said  Cathleen 
Black,  NAA  president  and  CEO.  “Last 
year  marked  a  turning  point  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  with  advertising  expenditures 
reaching  a  record  high,  and  key  eco- 
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We  got  560,000  readers 
to  lend  a  hand  on 
Make  A  Difference  Day.* 

N  readers  respond  ^ 
like  that  on  one  weekend, 
give  us  52  and 
see  what  happens. 


The  magazine  America  responds  to 

*USA  WEEKEND'S  Make  A  Difference  Day  is  the  largest  national  day  of  community  service.  Call  Dave  Barber  at  212-715-2131  for  details  on 
how  your  newspaper  can  rally  readers  to  do  good  in  your  city  or  town.  The  next  Make  A  Difference  Day  is  October  28, 1995. 


Receptions  during 
the  NAA  convention 


IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
annual  convention  in  New  Orleans,  a 
number  of  organizations  will  hold 
cocktail  parties,  dinners  and  assorted 
entertainment  events.  Admittance  to 
these  events  is  usually  by  invitation 
only.  Among  the  social  events  are 
the  following: 

Sunday,  April  23 
Freedom  Forum  reception,  cocktails 
and  hors  d’oeuvres  —  4:30  p.m.  to 
6:30  p.m.  at  the  Hilton  Riverside. 

Parade  magazine/react  magazine/ 
TimeS'Picayune  reception,  cocktails 
and  hors  d’oeuvres  —  5:30  p.m.  to  8 


p.m.  at  the  New  Orleans  Museum  of 
Art. 

Monday,  April  24 
“Early  bird”  reception  sponsored  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  —  7  a.m. 
at  the  Hilton  Riverside. 

King  Features  reception,  cocktails 
and  buffet  —  5:30  p.m.  to  7  p.m.;  con¬ 
cert  featuring  Pete  Fountain  and  A1 
Hirt  —  7  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  at  the  Hilton 
Riverside. 

Tuesday,  April  25 
USA  Weekend  pre-luncheon  cock¬ 
tail  reception  —  1T.45  p.m.  at  the 
Hilton  Riverside. 


nomic  indicators  pointing  to  sustained 
growth  for  the  future.” 

Sunday,  April  23 

A  special  session,  “Big  Ideas  for 
Small  Newspapers,”  will  be  held  at  8:30 
a.m.  at  the  Hilton  Riverside.  Attendees 
will  share  ideas  for  generating  revenue, 
containing  costs  and  starting  new  prod¬ 
ucts  at  newspapers  with  less  than 
75,000  circulation. 

Monday,  April  24 

The  “early  bird”  concurrent  work¬ 
shops,  which  in  past  years  have  begun 
at  7  a.m.,  will  start  at  7:30  each  morn¬ 
ing. 

Early  bird  sessions  will  cover  such 
topics  as  rising  newsprint  prices;  circu¬ 
lation  churn;  real  estate  advertising; 
and  postal  issues. 

A  reception  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine  will  be  held  at  7  a.m. 

Outgoing  chairman  Brumback  will 
address  the  convention  at  an  8:30  a.m. 
breakfast  session.  He  will  be  followed  by 
Black,  who  will  report  on  the  state  of 
NAA.  Also  on  the  Monday  morning 
program  will  be  Kurspahic,  who  will  of¬ 
fer  a  special  perspective  on  the  meaning 
of  a  free  press. 

The  Associated  Press  annual  meeting 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  and  run  until 
noon.  White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Leon 
Panetta  will  be  the  AP  luncheon  speak¬ 
er  at  1  p.m. 

A  session,  entitled  “90  Ideas  in  90 
Minutes,”  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  Con¬ 
vention  attendees  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  proven  ideas  in  the  areas 
of  new  revenue,  cost  savings  challenges 
and  strengths  of  newspapers  in  the  new 
information  era. 

Tuesday,  April  25 

The  entire  day  will  be  devoted  to 
marketing  of  the  newspaper. 

Concurrent  “early  bird”  workshops 
will  begin  at  7:30  a.m. 

At  8:30  a.m.  will  be  a  general  session 
on  “The  Power  of  Newsprint,”  followed 
by  a  short  presentation  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  National  Network.  A  9  a.m.,  a  gen¬ 
eral  session  panel  made  up  of  retail, 
grocery,  airline,  film  and  automotive  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  discuss  the  benefits  and 
results  of  using  newspapers  to  reach 
their  customers. 

From  10:45  a.m.  until  noon  will  be 
round-table  discussions  at  which  con¬ 
vention  participants  will  be  able  to  talk 
directly  with  advertisers  and  newspaper 
marketing  experts. 


Martinez  will  address  the  luncheon, 
and,  at  2:30  p.m.,  concurrent  workshops 
on  diversity,  electronic  classifieds,  data¬ 
base  marketing,  and  others  will  begin. 

The  NAA  annual  meeting  will  take 
place  from  4  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  26 
The  day  will  again  begin  with  “early 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  now  has  a  policy  of  monitoring 
telephone  calls  between  reporters  and 
NAA  employees  below  the  vice-presi¬ 
dential  level. 

The  NAA  maintains  that  the  policy 
is  nothing  new  and  has  always  been  in 
place.  According  to  Paul  Luthringer, 
director  of  public  relations  for  the 
NAA,  all  media  inquiries  are  sent 
through  the  NAA  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  A  member  of  the  PR  depart¬ 
ment  then  arranges  a  conference  call 


bird”  workshops,  followed  by  the  Gin¬ 
grich  session,  which  begins  at  8: 15  a.m. 

A  panel  discussion  on  public  journal¬ 
ism  will  begin  at  9:15  a.m.,  followed  by 
a  10  a.m.  session  on  the  “New  Media 
Marketplace.” 

Levin  will  address  the  annual  NAA 
luncheon,  at  which  time  the  chairman’s 
gavel  will  be  transferred  to  Martz. 


between  the  reporter  and  the  desired 
source. 

Many  large  newspapers  follow  the 
same  procedure,  routinely  routing  calls 
through  a  central  PR  office.  But  the 
NAA  policy  is  unique  in  that  it  goes 
one  step  further  —  after  the  confer¬ 
ence  call  is  put  through,  the  PR  staffer 
stays  on  the  line  to  monitor  the  con¬ 
versation  between  reporter  and  source. 

Is  it  ironic  that  the  NAA,  which  lob¬ 
bies  government  for  the  uninhibited 
flow  of  information,  has  set  conditions 
on  the  manner  in  which  its  own  mes- 


(See  Monitor  on  page  100) 
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Small-Paper 
Publisher 
Who  Tl^nks  Big 


Incoming  Newspaper  Association  of  America  chairman 
Uzal  Martz’s  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  delivers 
its  product  in  Schuykill  County  —  and  cyberspace 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  THE  NORMAL  leadership  rota¬ 
tion  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  (NAA),  it  is  time  for  this 
year’s  chairman  to  be  an  executive  at  a 
small  newspaper. 

But  while  Uzal  Martz  Jr.  is,  indeed, 
president  and  publisher  of  a  smaller 
newspaper  —  the  llO-year-old  evening 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  28,359  and  no  Sunday 
edition  —  it  is  a  newspaper  that  for 
decades  has  been  among  the  industry 
leaders  in  technology,  community  ser¬ 
vice,  and  innovative  management. 

The  Republican  went  to  photocom¬ 
position  and  offset  printing  in  1971, 
and  its  “saturation  coverage  edition,” 
launched  in  1973,  was  the  industry’s 
first  total-market-coverage  program. 

Back  when  the  information  super¬ 
highway  was  a  dirt  road,  the  Republican 
was  already  in  electronic  publishing. 
As  long  ago  as  1973,  Republican  techni¬ 
cians  were  combining  a  magnetic  tape 
drive  with  a  stand-alone  Harris  editing 
terminal  to  produce  paper  tape  that 
typeset  wire  copy. 

The  Republican’s  INFO-CONNECT 
audiotex  system  gets  28,000  to  30,000 
calls  every  week  to  its  600  basic  and 
enhanced  services.  INFO-CONNECT 
has  proved  so  popular  that  53  other 
newspapers  have  adopted  it  as  their  au¬ 
diotex  system. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  Pottsville 
paper  is  already  in  the  Internet,  and  is 
only  a  few  weeks  away  from  offering 
Internet-accessible  online  and  e-mail 
services  through  its  new  RICnet  bul¬ 
letin  board  service. 


“The  major  difference  between  big  pa¬ 
pers  and  small  ones  is  the  number  of  ze¬ 
ros.  I  have  been  in  meetings  where  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  New  York  Times  or 
Tribune  Co.  speak,  and  they  have  the 
same  problems  as  small  papers.” 

—  Utal  Mart?  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  incoming  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 


But  the  Pottsville  Republican  does 
not  limit  its  innovation  to  technology. 

When  NAA  adopted  the  so-called 
“visioning”  process  in  its  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  member  services,  the  Republi¬ 
can,  too,  conducted  its  own  visioning 
effort  —  a  two-day  session  led  by  con¬ 
sultant  Terry  Maguire  and  Kathleen 
Criner,  NAA’s  senior  vice  president  for 
industry  development. 

Clearly,  the  Republican  is  a  small  pa¬ 


per  that  thinks  big. 

“The  major  difference  between  big 
papers  and  small  ones  is  the  number  of 
zeros,”  Uzal  Martz  Jr.  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  recently.  “I  have  been  in  meetings 
where  people  from  the  New  York 
Times  or  Tribune  Co.  speak,  and  they 
have  the  same  problems  as  small  pa¬ 
pers.” 

As  Martz  prepares  to  take  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  NAA,  he  finds  himself  a 
small-paper  publisher  in  a  familiar  set¬ 
ting.  After  all,  he  notes,  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  International  Newspaper 
Financial  Executives,  both  organiza¬ 
tions  with  substantial  memberships  of 
big  papers. 

“There  has  been  a  conscious  effort 
to  emphasize  that  NAA  is  not  a  big 
guy’s  organization  —  or  a  small  guy’s,” 
Martz  said. 

Even  with  NAA,  however,  Martz  has 
big  ideas. 

One  of  his  three  goals  for  his  term  at 
the  head  of  NAA  is  to  take  the  organi¬ 
zation  global. 

NAA  recently  took  a  big  step  in  that 
direction  with  the  successful  joint 
technology  conference  with  IFRA  (the 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers),  the  research  arm  of  NAA’s 
European  counterpart.  IFRA  and 
NAA  are  further  cementing  this  bond 
with  a  joint  research  project  on  man¬ 
aging  newspaper  industry  waste. 

“We  can  learn  a  lot  from  German 
publishers  —  or  Japanese.  It  behooves 
us  not  to  reinvent  the  wheel  if  we  don’t 
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Stop  The 

Gloom- And'Doom 
Prophecies 

Miami  Herald  publisher  tells  newspaper  execs  to  ‘stop  feeling 
sorry’  for  themselves  and  to  get  more  bullish  about  the  industry 


by  Tony  Case 

DAVID  LAWRENCE  JR.  has  grown 
weary  of  the  prophecies  of  gloom  and 
doom  being  bandied  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business  —  even  as  publishers 
are  faced  with  increasing  competition, 
skyrocketing  newsprint  prices  and  di¬ 
minishing  profits. 

“I  think  we’re  spending  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  amount  of  time,  quite  frankly, 
feeling  sorry  for  ourselves,”  the 
straight-talking  Miami  Herald  publish¬ 
er  said  this  month  at  the  72nd  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  ( ASNE). 

“I  feel  that  pessimistic  people  don’t 
accomplish  much  worth  a  damn  in  this 
world,”  Lawrence  told  some  of  the  600- 
plus  editors  who  had  gathered  in  Dal¬ 
las.  “I  don’t  think  I  ought  to  be  naive, 
but  I  think  there’s  every  reason  to  be 
optimistic.” 

Lawrence  says  it’s  no  surprise  many 
people  in  the  industry  are  worried 
about  their  livelihood,  when  news¬ 
papers  are  so  often  portrayed  as  di¬ 
nosaurs.  But  newspapers  aren’t  on  the 
road  to  extinction,  he  maintained,  and 
they  could  use  fewer  curmudgeons  and 
more  individuals  with  a  sunny  outlook. 

“If  we  don’t  have  our  own  people 
who  are  genuinely  and  honestly  bullish 
about  the  future  of  newspapers  and  can 
articulate  it  to  our  own  staffs,  then  I 
don’t  think  we  ought  to  be  surprised 
when  those  who  work  for  us  are  scared, 
wondering  if  there’s  a  future,”  he  said. 

Noting  that  newspapers  are  into 
their  fifth  year  of  belt-tightening,  me¬ 
dia  analyst  John  Morton  said  it’s  un¬ 
derstandable  employees  “are  starting  to 
wonder  just  how  much  tighter  the  belt 
can  be  cinched.” 


“If  we  don’t  have  our  otvn  people  who 
are  genuinely  and  honestly  bullish 
about  the  future  of  newspapers  and  can 
articulate  it  to  our  own  staffs,  then  I 
don’t  think  we  ought  to  be  surprised 
when  those  who  work  for  us  are  scared, 
wondering  if  there’s  a  future.” 

—  David  Lawrence  Jr.,  Miami  Herald 
publisher 


But  the  headache  resulting  from 
soaring  newsprint  costs  is  but  a  tempo¬ 
rary  condition,  Morton  held  during  a 
panel  discussion  called  “The  Crunch 
of  ’95:  Just  a  Bad  Year  or  the  New  Re¬ 
ality?”  He  predicted  the  current  phase 
of  fiscal  prudence  would  last  at  least 
through  next  year,  possibly  into  1997. 

The  price  of  newsprint  has  climbed 
steadily,  and  steeply,  in  past  months, 
but  that  has  hardly  spelled  a  calamity 
for  publishers,  Morton  said. 

Last  yeai,  the  22  newspaper  compa¬ 


nies  whose  financial  data  he  followed 
kept  an  average  15<£  of  every  dollar 
they  brought  in.  While  1995  results 
might  be  off  by  a  cent  or  two,  “that’s 
still  a  very  profitable  business,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analyst. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  newspapers 
have  responded  to  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion,  as  they  have  past  economic 
crises,  by  hitting  the  panic  button  — 
slashing  budgets,  instituting  hiring 
freezes,  playing  pauper  when  it  comes 
time  for  raises. 

The  Herald  is  among  those  papers 
that  have  buckled  down,  cutting  its 
staff  by  about  40. 

“We  chronicle  change  everyday  in 
the  newspaper,”  Lawrence  said.  “Why 
do  we  think  we’re  immune  from  it?” 

But  the  publisher  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  over  the  last  five  years,  25 
news  positions  have  been  added  at  the 
Herald,  and  another  25  at  the  Spanish- 
language  El  Nuevo  Herald. 

Lawrence  regrets  that  so  much  news¬ 
paper  management  is  based  on  a  “be¬ 
cause  I  told  you  so”  philosophy.  He  be¬ 
lieves  publishers  would  create  a  happi¬ 
er  atmosphere  if  they’d  simply  treat 
their  employees  like  adults. 

“I  think  people  who  work  for  us  are 
pretty  damn  smart,  and  they’re  entitled 
to  know  what  we’re  doing,  why  we’re 
doing  it,  and  to  be  asked  for  their  opin¬ 
ion,”  he  told  the  audience.  “If  there 
were  a  lot  more  inclusion  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  at  every  level,  I  think  we  would 
dramatically  cut  down  the  problem  of 
worker  burnout.” 

Newark  Star-Ledger  editorial  page 
editor  Richard  Aregood  —  who  quit 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  two 
months  ago,  after  32  distinguished 
years  at  the  paper  because,  he  said  at 
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the  time,  he  was  frustrated  by  having 
to  do  “more  with  less”  —  fears  news¬ 
papers  are  falling  prey  to  the  “quarter¬ 
ly-results  disease.” 

Regardless  of  the  state  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet,  “there  is  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  under  which  good  journalism  is 
not  possible,”  the  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  editor  insisted. 

While  Aregood  doesn’t  fault  news¬ 
papers  for  adopting  a  leaner-and- 
meaner  approach,  considering  current 
conditions,  “there  comes  a  point  when 
you’ve  not  only  done  the  liposuction, 
you’ve  started  to  take  out  the  tibia  as 
well,”  he  quipped. 

Former  Austin  AmericanStatesman 
editor  Maggie  Balough  also  voiced 
concern  that  profits,  not  journalistic 
priorities,  are  driving  the  industry. 

She  said  a  colleague  recently  told 
her  he  spent  85%  of  his  time  on  mar¬ 
keting  matters.  “Journalism?  I  didn’t 
have  time  for  that  today,”  he  groused. 

“There’s  really  nothing  evil  about 
profits  —  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest 
strengths  of  our  freedom  is  our  eco¬ 
nomic  independence.  It’s  very  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  be  free  and  aggressive,” 
Balough  told  her  fellow  editors.  “But 
the  financial  health  of  journalism  is 
equally  important  to  us.” 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  publisher 
Joel  Kramer  argued  that  newspeople 
shouldn’t  look  at  marketing  as  a  foe  but 
as  a  function  of  journalism. 

Real  leaders  in  newspapering  are  in¬ 
terested  not  only  in  fulfilling  their  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  public  but  also  in  getting 
money  into  the  business  to  keep  it 
thriving,  he  contended. 

At  the  Star  Tribune,  top  editor  Tim 
McGuire  isn’t  just  responsible  for  plan¬ 
ning  budgets  and  filling  the  news  hole 
—  he’s  also  senior  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  reader  customer  unit, 
and,  as  such,  accountable  for  promo¬ 
tion,  sales  and  service. 

“He  can  spend  more  money  on 
news,  as  long  as  he  can  figure  out  how 
to  generate  more  money  from  the  read¬ 
er  side  of  the  business,”  Kramer  related. 

The  publisher,  who  joined  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  paper  as  executive  editor  in 
1983,  told  the  ASNE  members  he  and 
his  associates  are  trying  to  put  an  end 
to  the  scenario  in  which  “you  have  the 
editors  doing  God’s  work  over  here, 
and  they  have  to  go  over  there  to  beg 
for  the  dollars  to  do  it  with  —  and 
then,  if  they  don’t  get  the  dollars,  they 
rail  about  the  decline  in  commitment 
to  public  service.” 


Heads  of  state 
meet  the  press 

President  Clinton,  Mexican  President  Zedillo 
and  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Chretien 
address  US.  newspaper  editors 


by  Tony  Case 

ANY  DOUBTS  THAT  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  are  an  influential  lot  were  allayed 
this  month  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  (ASNE),  which  brought  the 
three  North  American  heads  of  state  to 
Dallas. 

President  Bill  Clinton,  Mexican 
President  Ernesto  Zedillo  and  Canadi¬ 
an  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  took 
turns  as  featured  luncheon  speakers 
over  the  course  of  the  three-day  con¬ 
clave.  While  their  mostly  prepared  re¬ 
marks  amounted  to  political  speeches, 
the  leaders  managed  to  include  some 
comments  —  and  stand-up  comedy  — 
appropriate  for  their  audience. 

,  In  his  address,  Chretien  compared 
appearing  before  the  hundreds  of  edi¬ 
tors  to  meeting  with  “the  mother  of  all 
editorial  boards.”  He  quipped,  “Now  1 
won’t  have  to  meet  with  another  edito¬ 
rial  board  for  10  years.” 

Clinton  praised  ASNE  and  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(NAA)  for  working  “tirelessly  for  press 
freedoms  all  throughout  the  Americas.” 
He  also  announced  that  he  had  signed, 
prior  to  addressing  the  group,  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Chapultepec,  a  press  free¬ 
dom  document  drafted  by  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  (lAPA). 

The  president  encouraged  the  jour¬ 
nalists  to  put  a  human  face  on  the  daily 
news,  citing  a  newspaper  article  on  wel¬ 
fare  he  had  read  that  focused  on  the 
struggle  of  one  family  on  public  assis¬ 
tance. 

“Take  each  of  these  big  issues,  and 
try  to  figure  out  how  to  go  from  rhetoric 
to  reality  so  that  people  can  understand 
what  all  these  labels  mean,”  he  urged. 

Clinton  seemed  to  endorse,  to  the 
delight  of  the  editors,  the  long-held 
opinion  that  print  reporting  tends  to  be 
more  substantive  than  broadcast  cover¬ 
age. 

“If  all  you  hear  about  these  debates  is 
what  sort  of  pierces  through  10  or  15 


“My  experience  has  always  been  that 
the  differences  among  us,  except  on  a 
few  issues,  are  not  nearly  as  profound 
as  we  think  they  are.” 

—  President  Bill  Clinton,  addressing 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors 


seconds  on  the  evening  news,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “chances  are  your  opinion  will 
be  more  dominated  by  the  rhetoric.” 

He  described  newspapers  as  uniquely 
suited  to  provide  in-depth  analysis  on 
“the  real,  hard  evidence  on  various 
problems.” 

This  view  is  at  odds  with  a  report  by 
the  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies 
Center  at  Columbia  University,  released 
at  ASNE,  that  determined  network 
television  news  coverage  was,  in  some 
cases,  comparable  or  superior  to  report¬ 
ing  in  medium-sized  dailies. 

The  president  also  came  out  —  per¬ 
haps  unknowingly  —  as  a  supporter  of  a 
controversial  concept  sweeping  the 
newspaper  business  known  as  public 
journalism,  which  advocates  bringing 
readers  into  the  journalism  process  by 
way  of  guest  columns,  polling  and  town 
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Houstcjn  Post 
Closes 

Dean  Singleton  folds  another  newspaper;  blames  the  demise 
of  the  1 1 1 -year-old  daily  on  rising  newsprint  costs 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

SEVEN  YEARS  AFTER  buying  the 
Houston  Post  for  $150  million  from  its 
Canadian  owners,  Texas  native  W. 
Dean  Singleton  unceremoniously  fold¬ 
ed  the  paper  April  18. 

In  one  fell  swoop,  Houston  earned 
the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  U.S.  city  with  only  one  daily 
paper  —  and  the  proud  tradition  of 
bare-knuckled  newspaper  competition 
ended  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Only  three  Texan  towns  are  served 
now  by  two  papers  —  none  of  them 
business  competitors. 

In  El  Paso,  Gannett  Co.’s  El  Paso 
Times  is  in  a  joint  operating  agreement 
with  Scripps  Howard’s  El  Paso  Herald- 
Post.  In  Tyler,  both  the  Tyler  Morning 
Telegraph  and  the  Tyler  Courier-Times 
are  owned  by  the  Clyde  family.  Morris 
Communications  publishes  both  pa¬ 
pers  in  Amarillo:  the  Amarillo  Daily 
News  and  the  Amarillo  Globe  Times. 

In  a  joint  statement  with  Hearst 
Corporation  president  and  CEO  Frank 
A.  Bennack  Jr.,  Singleton  announced 
that  the  Post  had  published  its  last  pa¬ 
per  April  17,  and  that  the  paper’s  build¬ 
ing,  five  offset  press  lines,  and  other 


production  facilities  had  been  sold  to 
its  cross-town  rival,  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Terms  were  not  released  by  Hearst 
or  Consolidated  Newspapers,  the  Post’s 
owner.  However,  the  U.S.  justice  De¬ 
partment  said  the  price  was  $120  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  Justice  Department’s  antitrust 


Dean  Singleton 


division  investigated  the  proposed  sale 
to  its  rival  and  concluded  that  the  Post 
was  a  “failing  firm’’  that  had  no  real 
hope  of  meeting  its  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  or  reorganizing  under  Chapter  11 
bankruptcy  protection,  said  Anne  K. 


Bingman,  assistant  U.S.  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  for  the  antitrust  division. 

Singleton  blamed  the  folding  of  the 
Post  on  recent  increases  in  the  price  of 
newsprint. 

“The  Post  got  hit  in  the  head  with  a 
roll  of  newsprint,”  Singleton  told  the 
Associated  Press. 

“While  we  all  regret  very  much  the 


loss  of  the  Houston  Post  after  111  years 
of  continuous  dedication  to  the  city  of 
Houston  and  its  residents,  the  recent 
unprecedented  rise  in  the  cost  of 
newsprint  has  made  it  impossible  to 
see  viability  for  the  city’s  second  news¬ 
paper,”  Singleton  said  in  a  prepared 
statement.  “It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
must  all  face  the  loss  of  a  great  institu¬ 
tion.” 

Post  officials  said  the  accelerating 
increases  in  newsprint  added  a  project¬ 
ed  $18  million  in  annual  costs.  In  a 
memo  to  employees.  Post  president  Ike 
Massey  said  “even  the  most  stringent 
newsprint  conservation  measures  .  .  . 
cannot  overcome  the  pace  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  these  newsprint  price  increas¬ 
es.” 

Closing  with  a  speed  that  has  be¬ 
come  something  of  a  Singleton  trade¬ 
mark  —  the  Post  was  folded  without 
having  a  chance  to  write  its  own  obit¬ 
uary. 

In  recent  years,  Singleton  has  shut 
down  a  number  of  newspapers  he  ac¬ 
quired  in  a  more  optimistic  era.  They 
include  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  and 
three  New  Jersey  dailies:  the  Dispatch 
of  Union  City,  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal  and  the  Paterson  News.  None 
informed  readers  of  the  impending 
doom.  * 

Singleton  once  owned  another  big 
Texas  newspaper,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  After  four  years  of  ownership, 
he  sold  it  to  an  associate,  who  closed  it 
a  year  later. 

Singleton  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment.  Within  hours  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Post’s  folding,  tele¬ 
phone  lines  were  apparently  shut 
down. 

If  the  timing  of  the  closing  came  as 
a  surprise,  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the 
paper’s  fate  was  effectively  sealed 
months  ago. 

Late  in  1994,  Consolidated  News¬ 
papers,  the  Singleton  unit  that  owned 


Closing  with  a  speed  that  has  become  something 
of  a  Singleton  trademark  —  the  Post  was  folded 
without  having  a  chance  to  write  its  own  obituary. 
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the  paper,  disclosed  that  it  had  en¬ 
gaged  newspaper  broker  Dirks,  Van  Es¬ 
sen  &  Associates,  to  shop  around  the 
Post. 

“After  a  lengthy  and  exhaustive 
search,  it  was  determined  that  there 
were  no  buyers  for  the  Post,”  Consoli¬ 
dated  and  Hearst  said  in  a  press  re¬ 
lease.  The  Justice  Department  also  said 
the  only  buyer  that  could  be  found  was 
Hearst. 

The  folding  of  the  Post  came  just  16 
days  after  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  —  which  had  a 
common  owner  but  competed  journal¬ 
istically  —  were  joined  into  a  single 
paper,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel. 

In  that  merger,  too,  the  owner.  Jour¬ 
nal  Communications  Inc.,  blamed  the 
rapid  and  continuing  increases  in 
newsprint  costs  for  ending  daily  news¬ 
paper  competition  in  Milwaukee. 

The  Post  had  problems  that  were 
more  endemic  than  the  recent  price 
increases,  however. 

From  the  very  start  of  Singleton’s 
ownership  of  the  Post,  the  paper 
lagged  behind  the  Chronicle. 

In  fact,  Singleton  in  1987  tried  to 
buy  the  Chronicle  when  the  paper  was 
put  up  for  sale  by  the  Houston  Endow¬ 
ment. 

When  the  charitable  trust  instead 
chose  to  sell  the  paper  to  Hearst  for 
$400  million,  Singleton  complained 
publicly  that  he  had  offered  $415  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  newspaper.  Reacting  to 
those  complaints,  Jim  Mattox  —  then 
the  Texas  attorney  general  and  a  pu¬ 
gnacious  man  who  had  already 
launched  an  investigation  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  practices  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  Dallas  Times  Herald  — 
announced  he  was  looking  into  the 
sale.  Hearst  smoothed  things  over  by 
agreeing  to  add  another  $15  million  to 
the  purchase  price. 

Later  in  1987,  Singleton,  then  36 
and  a  young  man  in  a  hurry,  agreed  to 
buy  the  Post  from  the  Toronto  Sun 
Corporation  for  $150  million  in  cash, 
as  well  as  paying  the  Sun  $1.25  for 
every  $1  increase  in  revenue  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Between  then  and  the  time  the  deal 
closed  in  December,  the  Black  Mon¬ 
day  stock  crash  of  Oct.  19,  1987,  inter¬ 
vened. 

Like  many  another  optimistic  news¬ 
paper  chain  publisher,  however,  Sin¬ 
gleton  reacted  to  that  event,  not  by 
walking  away  from  the  Post  deal,  but 
by  simply  renegotiating  better  terms. 


Houston’s  competition  was  ferocious, 
with  both  dailies  publishing  thick  pa¬ 
pers  that  sought  readers  as  much 
through  editorial  improvements  as 
rounds  of  promotions  and  price  cut¬ 
ting. 

The  Post’s  efforts,  however,  were  not 
as  fruitful  as  those  of  the  Chronicle. 

In  September  1987,  the  Post  report¬ 
ed  a  daily  circulation  of  301,100  and  av¬ 
erage  Sunday  sales  of  347,052.  In  its  last 
FAS-FAX  report  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  last  September,  the  Post 
reported  its  daily  sales  as  281,628  and 
Sunday  circulation  as  313,876. 

By  contrast,  the  Chronicle  achieved 
modest  daily  circulation  gains  by  mov¬ 
ing  from  all-day  to  morning  publica¬ 
tion.  It  also  experienced  substantial 
Sunday  circulation  increases. 

Chronicle  daily  circulation  rose  from 
406,776  in  1987  to  409,340.  On  Sun¬ 
days,  circulation  increased  from  534,771 
to  605,343,  almost  double  that  of  the 
Post. 

With  its  victory  in  the  newspaper 
competition,  the  Chronicle  vowed  to 
maintain  quality. 

“We  fully  recognize  that  the  loss  of 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

EIGHT  OF  THE  nation’s  biggest  news¬ 
paper  companies  —  including  seven  of 
the  top  10  —  are  forming  a  company 
to  create  a  national  network  of  online 
local  newspapers. 

The  plan  is  the  boldest  sign  yet  of 
how  aggressively  —  and  cooperatively 
—  newspapers  are  moving  to  become 
players  in  the  emerging  market  of  local 
computer  information  services  for  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  company.  New  Century  Net¬ 
work,  is  envisioned  to  jump-start  the 
newspaper  industry’s  transition  to  on¬ 
line  services,  by  creating  a  compatible 
network  that  allows  affiliate  papers 
coast  to  coast  to  share  information. 

“We  have  seen  the  Internet  and  we 


the  Houston  Post  —  which  has  fallen 
victim  to  the  inexorable  economic 
forces  that  have  caused  more  than  98% 
of  America’s  markets  to  be  served  by 
only  one  newspaper  —  increases  the 
responsibility  that  the  Chronicle  has  to 
the  Houston  community,”  said  Hearst 
chief  Bennack. 

Hearst  said  the  Post  presses  and  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  will  be  used  by  the 
Chronicle. 

However,  the  chain  did  not  com¬ 
ment  on  whether  it  would  be  hiring 
any  of  the  1,900  full-time  and  part-time 
employees  —  including  a  newsroom 
staff  of  180  —  idled  by  the  folding  of 
the  Post. 

Consolidated  and  Hearst  did  say 
that  all  employees  will  receive  salaries 
“for  at  least  two  months.” 

Begun  on  Feb.  19,  1880,  as  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Afternoon  Post,  the  Post  is  perhaps 
most  closely  identified  with  former 
Texas  Gov.  William  Pettus  Hobby  and 
his  widow  Oveta  Culp  Hobby.  Gov. 
Hobby  bought  the  paper  in  1939,  and  it 
remained  in  family  hands  until  it  was 
bought  by  the  Toronto  Sun  Corp.  in 
1983. 


get  it,”  said  Peter  Winter,  the  Cox 
Newspapers’  vice  president,  who  is 
temporarily  heading  the  venture. 

The  network  envisions  acting  as  a 
kind  of  clearinghouse  for  the  transfer 
of  information  and  money  between 
providers  and  users. 

Initially,  plans  call  for  helping  news¬ 
papers  get  online  as  fast  as  possible 
with  network-compatible  services.  The 
network  would  advise  on  everything 
from  hardware  to  marketing  to  pro¬ 
gramming. 

The  theory  is  that  small  papers  can 
enhance  their  online  services  by  offer¬ 
ing  subscribers  access  to  a  vast  array  of 
information  from  some  of  the  nation’s 
leading  news  outlets  —  for  a  charge,  of 
course.  Offerings  would  include  news, 
features,  sports  information,  ticket  pur- 


Big-time,  online 
alliance  formed 

Eight  of  20  largest  U.S.  newspaper 
companies  form  partnership  to  build  network 
of  electronic  services  and  then  share  content 
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Peter  Winter,  Cox  Newspapers'  vice 
president,  who  is  temporarily  heading 
the  venture 


chasing,  home  shopping,  e-mail  and 
bulletin  boards. 

The  network  “signals  the  evolution 
of  the  newspaper  industry  to  a  new  era 
of  cooperation,  enhanced  focus  and 
recognition  that  customers  want 
choices  in  the  way  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  is  delivered,  including  electroni¬ 
cally,”  said  Gannett  chairman  and 
CEO  John  j.  Curley. 


The  joint  venture  is  a  union  of,  in 
descending  order  of  combined  daily 
circulation,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Knight 
Ridder  Inc.,  Advance  Publications  Inc. 
(Newhouse  Newspapers),  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.,  Tribune  Co.,  Cox  Newspapers, 
Hearst  Corp.  and  the  Washington  Post 
Co. 

Together,  they  own  185  dailies  with 
combined  circulation  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  20  million,  or  one-third  of  the 
industry. 

Six  of  the  companies  already  oper¬ 
ate  online  services,  with  the  other  two 


developing  them,  and  all  eight  compa¬ 
nies  hope  to  have  all  but  their  smallest 
papers  online  in  three  years. 

The  network  invites  all  U.S.  dailies 
to  join. 

Tony  Ridder,  Knight-Ridder  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO,  said  his  company’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  developing  the  Mercury 
Center  service  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  “persuaded  us  that  we  need 
strong  newspaper  partnerships  as  we 
move  into  the  electronic  information 
age.  New  Century  Network  fulfills  that 
need,  providing  a  user-friendly,  local, 
online  communications  community 
while  also  linking  customers  directly  to 
other  online  communities  and  market¬ 
places  nationally.” 

By  helping  to  set  technical  stan¬ 
dards,  the  network  wants  to  be  a  “cata¬ 
lyst”  to  build  a  network  of  newspaper 
services  though  which  subscribers  can 
move  seamlessly  from  one  to  another, 
said  Winter,  acting  CEO  of  the  joint 
venture  and  regularly  a  vice  president 
at  Cox  Newspapers. 

A  user  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Chicago  Online  who  is  planning  to 
visit  San  Jose  for  the  weekend,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  could  click  on  the  Merc  Center 
and  check  the  local  entertainment 
scene  to  make  plans  in  advance. 

The  network  wants  to  make  it  easy 
to  get  started.  Affiliates  have  to  agree 
to  join  the  network  with  a  local  service 
compatible  with  the  World  Wide  Web 
and  NCN  standards.  On  a  “cost-plus 
basis,”  Winter  said,  the  network  will 


sell  newspapers  a  starter  kit,  provide 
technical  assistance,  advise  on  pro¬ 
gramming  and  marketing,  and  negoti¬ 
ate  deals  with  hardware  and  software 
vendors. 

“Once  we  establish  a  base,  then  we 
hope  the  network  will  spawn  a  rich  ar¬ 
ray  of  interactive  services,”  he  said,  so 
that  newspapers  may  “take  part  in  the 
interflow  of  subscribers  and  informa¬ 
tion.” 

As  possible  applications.  Winter 
suggested  papers  in  Vermont  or  Col¬ 
orado  might  develop  an  interactive  ski 


report  that  would  be  of  value  to  skiers 
everywhere.  Or  newspapers  with  major 
help-wanted  or  real-estate  classified 
sections  might  want  to  market  them 
more  widely. 

The  alliance  would  be  financed  by 
fees  for  making  interconnections  and 
billing.  Winter  said,  but  its  goal  is  not 
to  make  big  money  —  it  is  to  help 
members  make  money  in  online  ser¬ 
vices. 

Winter  said  the  partners  are  con¬ 
tributing  a  “pretty  modest”  initial  in¬ 
vestment  and  “are  not  entering  this 
like  we  normally  enter  a  business. 

“The  point  is  to  maximize  profit  at 
the  local  level,”  Winter  said.  “It’s  local- 
newspaper  online  services  that  will  en¬ 
joy  the  profit  here  ....  NCN  itself  is 
not  a  profit  center. 

“The  local  value,  as  we  see  it,  is  it 
enhances  the  local  service.  It  increases 
the  richness  of  content  in  your  market 
....  If  you  are  a  smaller  newspaper 
with  limited  resources,  this  is  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  add  value  to  your 
service.” 

A  headquarters  has  not  been  select¬ 
ed  but  will  probably  be  located  midway 
between  the  coasts  and  will  employ 
eight  to  10  people  the  first  year. 

Joseph  Pulitzer 
leaves  company 

JOSEPH  PULITZER  IV  has  quit  as 
vice  president  of  administration  at 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  the  firm  his 
great-grandfather  and  the  man  for 
whom  he  was  named  started  in  1878 
when  he  founded  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

“I’ve  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  in 
virtually  every  department  of  the  news¬ 
paper,”  said  Pulitzer,  45,  who  will  be  a 
consultant  to  the  company.  “It  has  been 
a  great  experience  with  many  fond 
memories.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  third  in  the  suc¬ 
cession,  died  in  1993  and  was  succeed¬ 
ed  as  chairman  by  his  brother,  Michael. 

Joseph  IV  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1976,  after  spending  two  years  as  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Bend,  Ore.,  Bulletin. 

His  resignation  makes  him  the  sec¬ 
ond  scion  of  a  U.S.  newspaper  legend  to 
leave  the  family-controlled  media  com¬ 
pany  in  as  many  years.  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  III  departed  last  year  as 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Hearst  empire, 
to  go  into  investing.  —  AP 


The  plan  is  the  boldest  sign  yet  of  how  aggessively 
—  and  cooperatively  —  newspapers  are  moving  to 
become  players  in  the  emerging  market  of  local, 
computer  information  services  for  consumers. 
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79th  Annual 
Pulitzer  Prizes 

Tiny  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News  wins  for  public  service; 
Associated  Press,  Newsday,  Washington  Post 
and  Wall  Street  Journal  get  two  awards  each 


Virgin  Islands  Daily  News  staff  reacts  with  joy  after  hearing  the  paper  had  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  public  service.  At  center  is  Melvin  Cloxton  (with  beard),  who 
wrote  the  series  that  disclosed  links  betiveen  the  island’s  rampant  crime  rate  and 
corruption  in  its  criminal  justice  system.  At  far  left  is  editor  and  publisher  Ariel 
Melchoir  Jr.,  and  at  far  right  is  Ariel  Melchoir  Sr.,  founder  of  the  newspaper, 
which  is  now  a  member  of  the  Qannett  chain. 


by  Tony  Case 
and  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

IN  A  YEAR  in  which  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  dominated  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  the  tiny  Virgin  Islands  Daily 
News  captured  the  contest’s  coveted 
public  service  gold  medal. 

The  15,000-circulation  Gannett  pa¬ 
per  was  cited  for  disclosing  links  be¬ 
tween  the  island’s  rampant  crime  rate 
and  corruption  in  its  criminal  justice 
system.  The  reporting,  largely  the  work 
of  Melvin  Claxton,  initiated  substan¬ 
tial  reforms. 

“We  weren’t  trying  to  win  an  award,” 
said  Daily  News  city  editor  Marilynn 
Bailey,  noting  this  was  the  first  time 
the  65-year-old  paper  —  which  has  a 
21-person  news  staff  —  had  entered 
the  competition.  “The  motivation  was 
purely,  purely  to  right  a  wrong  in  the 
community.” 

The  79th  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Letters,  Drama  and  Music,  award¬ 
ed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Pulitzer  board,  were  announced  this 
week  by  Columbia  University  presi¬ 
dent  George  Rupp. 

The  Associated  Press,  Newsday, 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Washington 
Post  each  won  two  awards  this  year. 

AP  was  recognized  for  international 
reporting  and  feature  photography; 
Newsday  for  investigative  reporting 
and  commentary;  the  Journal  for  na¬ 
tional  reporting  and  feature  writing; 
and  the  Post  for  explanatory  journal¬ 
ism  and  spot  news  photography. 

AP  has  earned  Pulitzers  for  photog¬ 
raphy  in  four  of  the  past  five  years.  It 
now  has  won  a  total  of  39  of  the  prizes. 

Other  winners  .were  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  for  editorial  cartooning; 
Boston  Globe  for  beat  reporting;  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  spot  news  reporting; 
New  York  Times  for  criticism;  and  St. 
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Petersburg  Times  for  editorial  writing. 

The  New  York  Times  has  collected 
70  Pulitzers  to  date,  a  record. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  NewS' 
day  are  Times  Mirror  Co.  papers.  The 
Boston  Globe  and  New  York  Times  are 
New  York  Times  Co.  properties.  Cox 
Newspapers  owns  the  Constitution. 

Although  this  was  the  first  win  for 
the  Daily  News,  the  parent  company, 
Gannett  Co.,  has  garnered  41 
Pulitzers. 

Each  prize  carries  a  $3,000  cash 
award,  except  for  the  public  service 
honor,  whose  winner  gets  a  gold 
medal.  Winners  of  the  journalism 
Pulitzers,  as  well  as  finalists  in  each 
category,  follow: 


Public  Service 

Why  had  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  seen  such  a  staggering 
increase  in  the  rate  of  violent  crime  in 
the  past  few  years? 

“V.I.  Crime:  Who’s  to  Blame?”  —  a 
series  stemming  from  six  months  of 
scrutinizing  prosecutors,  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  the  courts,  the  prisons  and 
the  juvenile  justice  system  —  revealed 
that  of  the  25,000  violent  crimes  report¬ 
ed  in  the  years  1989  through  1993,  only 
1,400  went  to  court.  Roughly  half  of 
those  were  dismissed  before  trial. 

The  Daily  News  found  rampant  in¬ 
competence  in  police  practices,  as  well 
as  blatant  corruption. 

Claxton,  the  sole  reporter  on  the  sto- 
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Associated  Press  photographer  Jean-Marc  Bouju  celebrates  New  York  Newsday  columnist  Jim  Dwyer  cuts  a  cake  in  the 
in  AP’s  London  bureau  after  winning,  with  a  team  of  photog-  newsroom  as  he  celebrates  his  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
raphers,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature  photography.  He  commentary.  Pictured  with  him  are  his  wife,  Cathy,  and  his 

shared  the  prize  with  three  others.  daughter,  Catherine  Elizabeth. 

ry,  related  in  an  interview  that  “every-  through  on  a  contingency  plan,  coordi-  the  Pulitzer. 

body  and  his  unck”  had  access  to  a  po-  nate  coverage  —  and  publish  a  newspa-  Newsday’s  project  led  to  reform  ef- 
lice  evidence  room.  per  the  following  day.  forts  by  the  state  comptroller.  But,  Saul 

Convicted  criminals  came  and  went  “Even  with  all  the  difficulty,  we  man-  lamented,  none  of  the  cops  exposed  in 
as  they  pleased.  Some  made  off  with  aged  to  get  out  an  extraordinary  edi-  the  series  had  their  disputed  pensions 
firearms;  one  person  stole  $1  million  tion,”  Coffey  said,  noting  that  the  paper  taken  away. 

worth  of  cocaine.  on  Jan.  18  carried  human  interest  sto-  Saul  related  that  she  and  Donovan 

After  the  story  was  published,  the  po-  ties,  a  section  on  how  to  cope  with  the  got  their  stories  through  “old-fashioned, 
lice  commissioner,  attorney  general  and  earthquake,  and  even  some  early  inves-  shoe-leather  reporting”  —  following 
several  police  officers  were  fired.  tigative  reporting  that  began  to  exam-  subjects  around  in  cars,  poring  over  pri- 

Other  finalists  in  this  category  were  ine  why  freeway  overpasses  had  so  easi-  vate  medical  reports, 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  for  examining  ly  collapsed.  “If  it  hadn’t  been  for  confidential 

the  city’s  declining  inner-city  neighbor-  Also  nominated  were  the  New  York  sources  who  were  willing  to  give  us 
hoods,  proposing  improvements  and  Times,  for  coverage  of  the  city’s  police  these  records,  and  who  put  their  liveli- 
helping  to  organize  citizens  to  ward  off  department  as  it  was  rocked  by  charges  hoods  on  the  line,”  Saul  noted,  “we 
further  deterioration;  and  the  Philadel-  of  corruption  in  a  Harlem  precinct;  and  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  do  this  sto- 
phia  Inquirer,  for  reporting  on  fraudu-  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News,  for  re-  ry.” 

lent  practices  in  a  local  election,  bring-  ports  on  a  deadly  wildfire  that  took  the  Newsday’s  feat  was  all  the  more  im- 

ing  about  the  overturn  of  the  election  lives  of  14  firefighters,  the  worst  disaster  pressive,  considering  the  current  assault 
and  the  reform  of  many  of  the  city’s  of  its  kind  in  Colorado’s  history.  on  reporter’s  privilege  and  the  epidemic 

electoral  practices.  of  subpoenas  sweeping  the  journalism 

Investigative  Reporting  profession,  the  newswoman  observed. 

Spot  News  Reporting  Newsday’s  Brian  Donovan  and  “If  the  public  wants  this  kind  of  re- 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  took  the  Stephanie  Saul  earned  the  Pulitzer  porting,  they  should  let  their  public  of- 
Pulitzer  for  spot  news  reporting,  for  de-  Prize  for  investigative  reporting,  for  a  ficials  know  it’s  important  for  reporters 
tailing  the  chaos  and  devastation  in  the  series,  “Cops  on  Disability,”  that  re-  to  have  this  kind  of  privilege,”  she  said, 
aftermath  of  last  year’s  Northridge  vealed  pension  abuses  by  local  police.  “And  the  journalism  community  should 
earthquake.  The  reporters  discovered  that  many  really  get  on  the  bandwagon  about  this.” 

Shelby  Coffey  111,  the  paper’s  editor  officers  on  disability,  earning  upwards  Other  finalists  were  Dave  Davis  and 

and  executive  vice  president,  called  the  of  $75,000  tax-free,  had  taken  new  jobs  Joan  Mazzolini  from  the  Cleveland 
win  “a  great  victory  for  teamwork  at  the  —  some  with  other  law  enforcement  Plain  Dealer,  for  a  series  on  abuses  by 
Times.”  agencies  —  and  pursued  rather  strenu-  Ohio  doctors  and  hospitals,  which  re- 

He  noted  the  daunting  circumstances  ous  hobbies,  such  as  weight  lifting.  suited  in  reforms  in  the  state’s  regulatory 

that  faced  the  paper’s  employees  in  the  “It’s  sort  of  frustrating  —  particularly  system;  and  Keith  A.  Harriston  and 
wee  hours  of  Jan.  17,  1994  —  no  elec-  in  a  time  of  budget  cutting,  when  wel-  Mary  Pat  Flaherty  with  the  Washington 
tricity,  no  phone  service,  no  computers,  fare  mothers  are  losing  their  benefits  —  Post,  for  articles  that  exposed  careless 
and  only  one  of  the  Times’  three  print-  to  see  people  who  clearly  aren’t  deserv-  hiring,  training  and  disciplinary  proce- 
ing  plants  in  operating  order.  ing  get  this  kind  of  windfall  every  year,”  dures  within  the  District  of  Columbia 

Still,  managers  were  able  to  follow  Saul  said  in  an  interview  after  winning  police  department.  (continues) 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


'We  Have  the  Parade  Advantage!” 


“Parade  provides  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  with  a  competitive  advantage  in  Denver, 
resulting  in  an  impressive  circulation  lead  over  our  rival  newspaper.  And,  Parade  is  an 

especially  powerful  tool  in  all  of  our  newcomer  marketing  efforts. - 

Denver  is  the  biggest  growth  area  in  the  country.  So  when  people  i 
come  here  from  other  states  and  communities,  they  look  for 
familiarity...and  they  find  a  comfortable  fiiend  in  Parade. 

“Filled  with  useful  information  and  uplifting  stories,  our  readers  i 
enjoy  Parade  overall  —  and  of  course,  everyone  loves  Personality  *  | 

Parade!  And  Fresh  Voices  reaches  and  involves  the  next  generation  j 
of  loyal  readers.  We  call  that  the  Parade  advantage!” 


Featured  in  over  340  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


LARRY  STRUnON 
fnjBLISHER,  PRESIDENT  4  CEO 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


The  Boston  Qlobe’s  David  Shribman  opens  a  bottle  of  St.  Petersburg  Times  writer  Jeffrey  Qood  smiles  after  winning 

champagne  at  the  paper’s  Washington  bureau  after  it  was  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing.  He  was  honored  for  a 

announced  he  had  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  beat  reporting.  campaign  to  reform  Florida’s  probate  system  for  settling  estates. 


Explanatory  Journalism 

Washington  Post  staff  writer  Leon 
Dash  and  photographer  Lucian  Perkins 
received  the  explanatory  journalism 
award  for  their  profile  of  a  D.C.  family’s 
struggle  with  the  destructive  cycles  of 
poverty,  illiteracy,  crime  and  drug 
abuse. 

In  a  series  that  ran  over  eight  days, 
based  on  four  years  of  reporting.  Dash 
and  Perkins  told  the  story  of  Rosa  Lee 
Cunningham,  her  ancestors  and  off¬ 
spring. 

Dash  said  in  an  interview  that  59- 
year-old  Cunningham  —  today,  a  hero¬ 
in  addict  and  HIV-positive  —  “is,  in 
every  category,  representative  of  the 
American  underclass.”  He  called  his 
subject  “a  consequence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  society,  a  consequence  of  American 
racism.” 

Dash  related  that  the  day  the 
Pulitzers  were  announced,  Cunning¬ 
ham  was  admitted  to  Howard  Universi¬ 
ty  Hospital  with  double  pneumonia. 
The  same  day,  the  reporter  attended  the 
funeral  of  Cunningham’s  15-year-old 
grandson,  who  was  slain  in  one  of  the 
city’s  most  notorious  drug  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

Dash  received  3,000  telephone  calls 
in  response  to  his  series.  Nearly  a  fourth 
of  them,  he  said,  were  highly  critical. 

“They  said  the  story  shouldn’t  have 
been  done,  that  it  was  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  blacks,  that  it  was  a  stereo¬ 
type,”  he  recalled.  Still,  others  main¬ 
tained  this  kind  of  reporting  was  long 
overdue. 

Also  nominated  in  this  category  were 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  for  a 
probe  of  questionable  management 


practices  and  self-interest  at  the  South¬ 
ern  Poverty  Law  Center,  the  nation’s 
best-endowed  civil  rights  charity;  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  Ron  Suskind, 
for  stories  about  inner-city  honor  stu¬ 
dents  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  their 
determination  to  survive  and  prosper. 

Beat  Reporting 

David  Shribman  in  the  Boston 
Globe’s  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau  re¬ 
ceived  the  Pulitzer  Prize  recognizing 
beat  reporting,  for  stories  about  the  im¬ 
pact  of  news  events  on  the  national 
scene  —  from  the  death  of  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  Onassis  to  the  U.S.  invasion 
of  Haiti. 

Shribman  likened  the  collection  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Pulitzer  organization  to  “a 
Whitman’s  Sampler”  of  his  body  of 
work. 

His  favorite  piece  dealt  with  presi¬ 
dents  turning  to  prayer,  because,  he 
said,  the  story  illustrated  “how  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  office  drives  people  to  one  of 
the  most  ancient  impulses  of  mankind.” 

Other  finalists  were  Michael  j. 
Berens  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  for  a 
series  that  revealed  inequities  in  the 
county  municipal  court  system,  includ¬ 
ing  the  widespread  jailing  of  individuals 
too  poor  to  pay  fines  for  minor  offenses 
and  the  release  of  other,  more  serious, 
offenders  who  were  able  to  pay;  Jason 
DeParle  with  the  New  York  Times,  for 
coverage  of  welfare  and  social  policy,  fo¬ 
cusing  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
federal  government  actions  that  affect¬ 
ed  them;  and  Tom  Hallman  Jr.  from  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  for  “Extreme  Indif¬ 
ference,”  a  series  that  profiled  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  a  drunken  driver  convicted 


of  killing  four  pedestrians,  and  for  his 
reports  on  public  safety. 

National  Reporting 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  Tony  Hor- 
witz  earned  the  national  reporting  hon¬ 
or  for  his  stories  about  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  low-wage  America. 

The  stories  grew,  in  part,  out  of  the 
journalist’s  experiences  working  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Arkansas  chicken-process¬ 
ing  plants.  His  work  examined  jobs 
“that  pay  nothing,  and  leave  you  crip¬ 
pled  and  with  no  future.” 

Horwitz  credited  Journal  managing 
editor  Paul  Steiger  with  helping  to 
package  and  promote  a  study  of  what 
could  be  called  “the  worst  jobs  in 
America.”  He  also  gave  a  nod  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  bureau  chief  Carol  Hymowitz, 
who  helped  coordinate  his  efforts  and 
supplied  encouragement  and  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Horwitz  described  himself  as  “kind  of 
a  rookie  at  domestic  reporting,”  having 
filed  stories  from  the  former  Yugoslovia 
and  other  posts  abroad. 

“I  think  being  overseas  gives  you  a 
little  perspective  on  your  own  country 
that  .  .  .  helps  in  your  reporting,”  he 
said.  “Things  that  we  all  take  for  grant¬ 
ed  —  the  fact  that  people  work  for 
$4.25  an  hour,  doing  horrible  jobs  — 
sort  of  hit  you  over  the  head  a  little 
more  when  you’ve  been  living  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  people  are  paid  twice  that 
for  much  better  conditions  .... 

“To  come  home  from  covering  the 
Third  World  and  find  Third  World  con¬ 
ditions  in  your  own  country,  I  think  is  a 
bit  of  a  wake-up  call.  To  some  degree, 
that  was  kind  of  the  impetus  for  this.” 
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It  prmdes  the  hmncb. 


It's  also  the  NEXPO  booth  number  where  an 
incredible  launch  will  take  place  on  6-24-95. 


Three  concepts  characterize  the  GMA  approach  to  doing  business; 
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Mark  Fritz  from  the  Associated  Press  embraces  his  wife, 
Karyn  Vaughn  Fritz,  after  learning  he  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  international  reporting,  for  dispatches  on  ethnic  violence 
in  Rwanda. 


International 
Reporting 
AP’s  Mark  Fritz 
called  landing  the 
international  re¬ 
porting  prize,  for 
stories  about  the 
ethnic  violence 


Feature  Writing 

Ron  Suskind  of  the  Wall  Street  four' 
nal  took  the  feature  writing  prize  for  a 
two-part  series  about  a  group  of  honor 
students  attending  one  of  the  toughest 
high  schools  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  second  half  of  the  series  followed 
one  of  the  students  as  he  attended  a 


Mike  Luckovich 


He  said  he  was  pleased  his  colleagues 
Leon  Dash  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
fellow  Journal  reporter  Ron  Suskind  — 
Horwitz’s  former  Columbia  University 
roommate  —  took  home  Pulitzers  for 
work  similar  to  his. 

Horwitz  learned  of  winning  the  prize 
while  he  was  out  working  in  his  yard. 

“1  was  taking  a  break  and  drinking  a 
Budweiser  and  gazing  at  the  Blue 
Ridge,”  he  related,  when  his  wife,  Jour¬ 


The  above  cartoon  is  a  sample  of  the  work  of  Atlanta  Constitution's  Mike 
Luckovich,  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning. 


and  slaughter  in  Rwanda,  “bittersweet. 
We  wouldn’t  have  won  if  there  hadn’t 
been  a  Rwanda  —  but  I’d  trade  any 
number  of  Pulitzers  if  Rwanda  hadn’t 
happened.  It’s  a  jarring  story.” 

Fritz  believes  AP  deserved  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  for  its  coverage,  noting  that  its 
East  African  bureau  was  on  the  story 
from  the  beginning.  But  he  said  the  true 
reward  was  the  fact  that  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  got  all  its  people  out  of  Rwanda 
safely  —  “something  you  can’t  always  do 
in  covering  a  story  like  that.” 

The  reporter  noted  that  AP  had  “lost 
some  people  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  in  Afghanistan  and  Somalia.  They 
were  victims  of  the  horrors  they  were 
covering.” 

Also  nominated  were  Barbara 
Demick  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  for 
reporting  from  Sarajevo  that  described 
the  effects  of  war  on  a  locality;  and 
Lewis  M.  Simons  and  Michael  Zielen- 
ziger  from  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News, 
for  a  series  on  the  growing  economic 
and  political  influence  of  the  Chinese 
on  Asia. 


nal  reporter  Geraldine  Brooks,  took  the 
call  from  New  York. 

Horwitz  said  while  he  didn’t  “want  to 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds”  him,  “1  think 
you  can  raise  some  questions  about  this 
whole  prize  quest  and  the  ways  it  can 
distort  journalism  a  bit  —  in  terms  of  a 
nine-part  series  of 
stories  that  would 
be  better  told  in 


Other  nominees 
in  the  category 
were  David  Shrib- 
man  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  for  the 
articles  that  earned 
him  a  Pulitzer  in 
beat  reporting;  and 
the  Philadelphia  In' 
quirer's  David  Zuc- 
chino,  Stephen  Sep- 
low  and  John  Woes- 
tendiek,  for  reports 
on  the  origins  and 
impact  of  violence 
in  America. 


1995  G.B.  Trudeau,  Lynn  Johnston,  FarWorks,  Inc./Distributed  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
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For  tke  National  Cartoonists 
Society  Newspaper  Comic 
Strip  Division  Award: 

G.B.  Trudeau 
Dooneshury 


A  man  lies  starving  at  a  makeshift  health  clinic  in  Rwanda.  This  is  one  of  a  series 
of  photos  by  a  team  of  Associated  Press  photographers,  which  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature  photography. 


summer  program  at  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology. 

Winning  the  Pulitzer  was  “like  hav¬ 
ing  an  out-of-body  experience,”  Suskind 
said. 

“These  days,  most  stories  about  the 
inner  city  explore  the  pathology  of  in¬ 
ner-city  life,”  he  related.  “This  story  was 
mostly  about  hope.  It  was  about  the 
common  ground  that  bonds  us,  despite 
our  differences  —  the  ability  to  hope.” 

Suskind  noted  that  he  couldn’t  help 
but  be  drawn  to  the  story  and  the  lives 
of  the  people  he  was  covering. 

“I  think  that  you  can  feel  strong 
emotions  while  not  allowing  that  to 
taint  your  objectivity,”  he  said.  “The 
best  stories  are  the  ones  where  reporters 
are  emotionally  involved  —  it  can  be 
what  draws  them  into  a  story,  whether 
it’s  outrage,  anger  or  a  sense  of  justice. 
It’s  important  not  to  suppress  those  feel¬ 
ings.” 

Other  finalists  were  David  Finkel  of 
the  Washington  Post,  for  stories  about 
middle-class  flight  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  family  that  watches  televi¬ 
sion  17  hours  a  day,  and  a  Rush  Lim- 
baugh  fan;  Anne  V.  Hull  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  for  her  account  of  a 
local  businessman’s  secret  life  of  drug 
addiction  and  prostitutes;  and  Fen 
Montaigne  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquire 
er,  for  pieces  on  people  who  enjoy  the 
outdoors. 

Commentary 

Newsday's  Jim  Dwyer  earned  the 
Pulitzer  for  commentary,  for  what  the 
prize  board  called  “compelling  and 
compassionate  columns”  on  New  York 
City. 

Dwyer  shared  a  1992  Pulitzer  with  a 
group  of  Newsday  reporters,  for  cover¬ 
age  of  a  downtown  Manhattan  subway 
crash. 

After  winning  this  week,  Dwyer 
thanked  the  Newsday  librarians  and  his 
co-workers  and  supporters.  He  was 


quoted  by  his  paper  as  saying,  “Last 
time  I  won  a  Pulitzer,  it  was  with  dozens 
of  my  colleagues.  This  time,  due  to  an 
optical  illusion,  it  looks  like  I  did  it  my¬ 
self.  I  didn’t.” 

Also  nominated  for  commentary 
were  Paul  A.  Gigot  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  for  columns  on  Washington 
politics;  and  the  Chicago  Sun'Times’ 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  for  columns  exposing 
corruption  and  mismanagement  at  the 
NAACP. 

Criticism 

Margo  Jefferson  from  the  New  York 
Times  took  the  award  for  criticism  in 
recognition  of  her  book  reviews  and 
other  cultural  criticism,  which  ranged 
in  subject  from  the  French  and  Indian 
War  to  former  Mouseketeer  Annette 
Funicello. 

Expounding  on  the  show  “Amos  ’n’ 
Andy,”  she  wrote  in  the  Times: 


“Comedy  is  such  a  mixture  of  empa¬ 
thy  and  superiority,  identification  and 
alienation.  Belonging  to  the  type  of  the 
educated  Negro,  I  found  Lightning 
provocatively  unlike  me  (which  let  me 
laugh  at  him)  and  yet  oddly  like  me 
(which  let  me  laugh  at  him). 

“For  one  thing,  we  were  both  cross¬ 
eyed.  For  another  thing,  which  had  pre¬ 
cious  little  to  do  with  race,  1  was  a  child, 
and  his  was  the  comedy  of  regression: 
broad,  slow  gestures;  grimaces  and  dou¬ 
ble  takes;  sounds  that  broke  language 
into  vowels,  syllables  and  tones. 

“Besides,  what  child  undergoing  so¬ 
cialization  doesn’t  know  exactly  what  it 
feels  like  to  get  caught,  literally  or 
metaphorically,  in  a  garbage  can  and  to 
try  desperately  to  get  out  before  the 
adults  find  you?” 

Also  nominated  were  Stephen 
(See  Pulitzers  on  page  97) 
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The  ‘Kid’ 
From  Brooklyn 
Reflects 


Nearly  two  decades  later,  Ken  Herman  remembers  how,  in  his 
first  job  out  of  college,  he  followed  up  on  a  two-graph 
wire  service  obit  and  wound  up  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

HE  WAS  THE  most  intriguing  winner 
among  the  1977  Pulitzer  Prize  recipi¬ 
ents:  a  reporter  fresh  out  of  college 
who  helped  his  tiny  Texas  paper  win 
the  Public  Service  category  by  follow¬ 
ing  up  on  a  two-graph  wire  service 
obit. 

“Kid  from  Brooklyn  wins  Pulitzer  for 
Lufkin  News,”  E&P  headlined  its  story 
on  that  year’s  Pulitzers. 

Ken  Herman,  a  22-year-old  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y.,  native  just  18  months  out  of 
Florida  Atlantic  University,  was  defi¬ 
nitely  the  most  obscure  journalist  in 
the  ranks  of  the  1977  Pulitzer  winners. 

Among  the  other  recipients:  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press’  then-chief  political 
writer  Walter  Mears,  Philadelphia  In' 
quirer  reporters  Acel  Moore  and  Wen¬ 
dell  Rawls  Jr.,  Boston  Globe  editorial 
cartoonist  Paul  Szep  and  syndicated 
columnist  George  Will. 

Certainly,  Herman  and  his  editors  at 
the  Lufkin  News,  then  a  barely  12,000- 
circulation  paper  owned  by  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  were  the  most  surprised  by  their 
prize. 

“The  famous  story  is  that,  because 
we  had  won  some  other  award,  [the  ar¬ 
ticles]  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Pulitzer  committee  and  they  sent  us  a 
letter  inviting  us  to  enter  the  pieces. 
We  were  so  excited  that  we  framed 
that  letter  —  never  expecting  we 
would  actually  win,”  Herman  recalled 
in  an  interview. 

Two  decades  later,  Herman  says  he 
regards  the  Pulitzer  as  a  matter  of  luck 
as  much  as  anything. 

“I’ve  never  gone  out,  trying  to  get  a 


“I’ve  never  gone  out,  trying  to  get  a  sec¬ 
ond  Pulitzer.  “I’ve  always  believed 
that’s  a  bad  motivation  for  doing  stories.” 
—  Ken  Herman,  1977  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  who  is  now  Austin  bureau  chief 
for  the  Houston  Post 


second  Pulitzer,”  said  Herman,  who  is 
now  Austin  bureau  chief  for  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post. 

“I’ve  always  believed  that’s  a  bad  mo¬ 
tivation  for  doing  stories,”  he  added. 
“And,  anyway,  the  contest  world  is  so 
peculiar.  The  same  story  had  not  won 
the  top  prize  in  the  state  AP  contest.  It 
was  won  —  and  I  remember  this  very 
clearly,  after  all  these  years  —  by  the 
Kilgore  News  Herald  for  a  story  about  a 
school  bond  issue.  That  must  have 
been  the  greatest  school-bond-issue 
story  ever  written.” 

Clearly,  there  is  still  a  lot  of  the  kid 
from  Brooklyn  in  this  husband  and  fa¬ 


ther  who  turns  41  in  May  and  who  has 
spent  nearly  20  years  as  a  Texas  jour¬ 
nalist. 

“Do  1  feel  [winning  the  Pulitzer]  is  a 
lifelong  burden  to  live  up  to?  No,”  Her¬ 
man  said. 

He’s  not  even  sure,  he  adds,  that  his 
story  would  win  the  Pulitzer  in  these 
days  when  the  Public  Service  award  of¬ 
ten  goes  to  massive  —  and  massively 
documented  —  series  illustrated  with 
heart-rending  photos  and  slick  info¬ 
graphics. 

Certainly,  that  is  not  how  the  Lufkin 
News  won  its  1977  Pulitzer. 

The  whole  thing  started,  Herman 
said,  with  a  tiny  AP  brief  in  the  spring 
of  1976,  reporting  that  a  20-year-old 
Lufkin  man  had  died  during  combat 
training  at  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  boot 
camp. 

That  obit,  and  a  visit  to  the  Lufkin 
News’  then-editor,  Joe  Murray,  by  the 
slain  Marine’s  uncle,  prompted  Her¬ 
man  to  investigate  the  death  of  Lynn 
“Bubba”  McClure. 

Herman  began  asking  questions  in 
print  from  the  moment  McClure’s  fu¬ 
neral  took  place. 

“As  he  was  lowered  into  his  grave, 
two  questions  puzzled  his  family  and 
those  who  knew  him  ....  They  were. 
How  had  a  lOth-grade  dropout  with 
learning  disabilities  passed  the  Marine 
entrance  tests?  And  why,  despite  a  pro¬ 
tective  football  helmet  and  face  mask, 
had  McClure  suffered  fatal  brain  dam¬ 
age  during  combat  training  exercises 
with  padded  sticks?”  the  first-day  story 
read  in  part. 

Over  the  next  several  months,  Her¬ 
man  reported  some  sobering  answers 
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to  those  questions.  He  uncovered  re¬ 
cruiting  and  training  abuses  that  led  to 
a  presidential  inquiry,  a  Congressional 
investigation  —  and  fundamental 
changes  in  Marine  Corps  practices. 

Herman  is  proud  of  the  story  —  but 
not  inordinately  so. 

“That  was  the  kind  of  breaking  sto¬ 
ry  almost  any  reporter  working  thor¬ 
oughly  and  asking  questions  could 
have  done,”  he  said. 

Over  the  years  —  first,  as  an  AP  re¬ 
porter  and  chief  of  bureau  in  Austin 
and,  since  1988,  as  Houston  Post  bu¬ 
reau  chief  —  Herman  has  taken  at 
least  equal  pride  in  any  number  of  sto¬ 
ries:  the  investigation  of  U.S.  Sen.  Kay 
Bailey  Hutchinson,  for  instance,  or  a 
big  project  on  the  failure  of  Texas 
school  desegregation. 

Certainly,  Herman  says,  the  Pulitzer 
changed  his  life  —  but  not  in  the  kind 
of  major  way  that  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

It  did  not,  for  instance,  change  his 
career  path  appreciably.  Ironically, 
Herman  had  left  the  Lufkin  News  four 
days  before  the  Pulitzer  was  an¬ 
nounced,  and  was  to  begin  a  job  at 
AP’s  Dallas  bureau  within  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

Not  surprisingly,  journalism  job  of¬ 
fers  poured  in  immediately  afterward. 
It  was  a  heady  experience  for  someone 
who  only  two  years  before  had  applied 
to  150  papers  before  finally  being  hired 
by  the  Lufkin  News. 

Still,  Herman  kept  his  head  about 
the  sudden  attention. 

“Fortunately,  1  had  already  made  a 
career  decision  ....  1  tried  to  hone  in 
on  the  idea  that  if  [joining  AP]  was  a 
good  idea  before  winning  the  Pulitzer, 
it  was  a  good  idea  after,”  he  said. 

But  Herman  is  reminded  of  the 
Pulitzer  in  many  other,  less  tangible 
ways. 

“1  guess  a  lot  of  people  know  1  won 
the  Pulitzer.  But  it  has  been  20  years, 
and  it  often  happens  that  I’ll  be  work¬ 
ing  with  someone  and  then  they  will 
find  out  —  and  they  look  at  me  com¬ 
pletely  differently,”  Herman  said. 

An  even  more  common  occurrence, 
he  reports:  “I’ve  had  this  happen  about 
a  hundred  times  —  someone  saying, 
‘This  will  be  your  next  Pulitzer.’  That’s 
how  they  pitch  their  story.” 

And  while  the  news  media  often 
beats  its  breast  that  it  gets  no  respect, 
Herman  says  that  it  is  usually  people 
who  do  not  work  in  the  field  who  are 
most  impressed  by  the  Pulitzer.  By 


contrast,  he  says,  many  journalists  tend 
to  regard  the  Pulitzer  jury  and  its  deci¬ 
sion  process  with  suspicion. 

Herman’s  own  concerns  are  more 
prosaic.  And  the  “kid  from  Brooklyn” 
sounds  like  many  another  40something 
reporter  as  he  muses  about  marking  his 
20th  anniversary  in  journalism  this 
summer  and  a  career  spent  entirely  in 
Texas  —  two  developments  he  might 
not  have  believed  as  a  22-year-old  just 
starting  out  in  the  business. 

“I  think  even  back  then  I  realized 
this  would  be  a  onetime  thing,”  he 
said.  “I  realized  that,  short  of  [my]  in¬ 
dictment,  when  I  die,  the  obit  is  going 
to  kind  of  write  itself.” 

Herman  lives  in  Austin  with  his 
wife,  Sharon  Jayson,  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Austin  Ameri- 

Reflecting  on 
headier  times 


by  M.L.  Stein 

IT  WAS  A  heady  time  for  Cathy  and 
David  Mitchell  in  the  days  after  win¬ 
ning  the  1979  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Merito¬ 
rious  Public  Service. 

The  publishers  of  a  tiny  Northern 
California  weekly  were  showered  with 
congratulations  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Governor  jerry  Brown  held  a  recep¬ 
tion  for  them  in  his  office.  Television 
crews  and  print  reporters  showed  up  at 
their  paper,  the  Point  Reyes  Light. 
Magazine  pieces  appeared  about  them. 

Their  readers  took  up  a  collection  to 
send  the  pair  to  the  Pulitzer  luncheon 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  ITT  put  them  up  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  suite  at  the  Sheraton-Carlton, 
and  they  were  invited  to  New  York  to 
watch  “NBC  Nightly  News”  from  the 
control  booth  and  later  discuss  journal¬ 
ism  with  anchor  John  Chancellor. 

David  was  asked  to  give  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  at  a  local  college, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  besieged 
with  paid  speaking  offers  around  the 


can-Statesmarv  —  “Put  in  that  she 
taught  me  everything  1  know,”  he  asked 
during  the  interview  —  and  with  their 
12-year-old  daughter  and  eight-year- 
old  son. 

As  long  ago  as  the  Pulitzer  was  be¬ 
stowed  on  Herman,  he  got  a  strange 
little  reminder  of  it  once  again  the 
other  day  —  and  a  reminder  of  the 
cyclical  nature  of  journalism  itself. 

“There  was  a  small  AP  obit  out  of 
San  Diego  about  a  Marine  who  was 
killed.  It  was  a  Texas  guy  who  had  a 
hand  grenade  go  off  during  training,” 
Herman  said.  “I  immediately  faxed  it 
over  to  Joe  Murray,  who  is  still  at  the 
News,  with  a  note  that  said,  ‘Get  on 
this.’ 

“It  just  shows  you,  the  opportunities 
are  still  there.” 


country.  There  were  other  honors  and 
lots  of  parties.  The  California  Press  As¬ 
sociation  named  them  “Publishers  of 
the  Year.” 

Suddenly,  a  publisher  came  up  with 
a  $25,000  advance  for  a  book  the  two¬ 
some  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  sell  for 
months  about  their  investigation  of  the 
Synanon  cult,  which  had  won  them 
the  Pulitzer. 

“We  were  three  kids  in  the  Disney¬ 
land  of  national  attention  and  we 
loved  it,”  David  wrote  later.  The  third 
“kid”  was  Richard  Ofshe,  a  University 
of  California  sociologist  who  aided 
them  in  the  probe. 

“It  changed  my  life,”  recalled  David, 
who  still  owns  the  Light  in  the  coastal 
hamlet  of  Point  Reyes  Station,  40  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco.  “It  opened 
doors  for  me,  but  it  didn’t  help  my  mar¬ 
riage.” 

However,  in  the  book  The  Light  on 
Synanon  by  the  Mitchells  and  Ofshe, 
David  disclosed  that  the  marriage  had 
gone  through  some  rocky  periods  be¬ 
fore  the  couple  received  the  Pulitzer. 
The  Mitchells  separated  two  years  af- 


Cathy  and  David  Mitchell,  no  longer  a 
couple,  talk  about  the  impact  that 
the  1979  Pulitzer  Prize  had  on  their  lives 
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how  wonderful  I  was.”  felt.  It  went  against  my  sense  of  right 

Even  the  speeches  turned  sour  after  and  wrong  to  force  yourself  on  a  per- 
a  few  months,  Cathy  noted.  The  son  at  a  time  like  that.  I  felt  I  was 
Mitchells’  average  payment  was  $500  adding  to  the  suffering  of  people  who 
plus  travel,  which  didn’t  allow  them  to  already  were  suffering  terribly.” 
break  even  when  incidental  expenses  However,  life  on  the  Examiner  got 
were  added  in,  she  said.  better,  he  said,  when  he  was  named  a 

They  did  not  hire  a  lecture  agent,  member  of  a  seven-person  investigat- 
who  probably  would  have  commanded  ing  team,  assigned  to  Central  America 
higher  fees,  “because  that  would  have  to  report  on  conditions.  Mitchell  cov- 
immobilized  our  lives,”  she  explained,  ered  the  civil  war  in  Guatemala,  get- 
“There  was  no  reason  to  cut  off  our  ting  an  exclusive  on  the  massacre  of 
normal  means  of  support  for  our  15  400  villagers.  But  what  followed 

minutes  of  fame.”  stunned  Mitchell  and  drove  him  back 

Actually,  the  publishers’  normal  to  weekly  journalism, 
means  of  support  from  the  paper  was  “The  Examiner  gave  it  a  decent  play, 
shaky.  The  Light,  according  to  David,  and  I  waited  for  a  reaction,”  Mitchell 
seldom  made  money.  Cathy  supple-  remembered.  “But  it  went  by  without  a 
mented  the  family  income  by  teaching  ripple.  Nothing  changed  in 
part-time  at  a  nearby  community  col-  Guatemala.  My  story  did  not  affect 
lege.  anything.  My  God,  in  Point  Reyes  Sta¬ 

in  1981,  they  sold  the  Light  and  went  tion,  if  the  postmaster  is  on  the  carpet 
their  separate  ways.  David  was  hired  as  for  poor  mail  service,  it’s  a  big  story 
a  reporter  by  the  San  Francisco  Exam-  and  something  is  done  about  it.  If  the 
iner,  an  experience  he  looks  back  on  police  get  out  of  control  and  it  goes  to 
with  mixed  feelings.  the  grand  jury,  you  have  the  feeling 

“I  no  longer  felt  I  was  part  of  the  that  it  matters.  If,  as  a  publisher,  you 
community  I  was  writing  about,”  he  put  your  neck  on  the  line,  it  may  do 
said.  some  good.  But  no  one  outside 

“I  thought  coverage  on  a  big  city  pa-  Guatemala  cared  about  400  little 
per  was  callous.  I  hated  asking  the  brown  people.” 

grieving  survivor  of  a  car  wreck  how  he  So,  disillusioned  with  metropolitan 


“It  was  great  fun  for  six  weeks,  but 
then  it  got  tiresome.  I  don't  like  being 
worshipped  —  being  an  icon.  It  put  me 
in  a  very  unusual  position.  I  began  to 
feel  uncomfortable.” 

—  Cathy  Mitchell,  commenting  on  her 
1979  Pulitzer  Prize 


terward.  Cathy,  who  met  David  while 
both  were  graduate  students  at  Stan¬ 
ford,  went  on  to  receive  a  Ph.D  and 
currently  chairs  the  mass  communica¬ 
tions  department  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Asheville. 

“The  Pulitzer  creates  a  lot  of  emo¬ 
tional  stress,”  David  observed.  “Every¬ 
thing  you  do  is  under  greater  observa¬ 
tion  than  ever  before.  You  go  to  places 
and  people  recognize  you,  whether  you 
know  them  or  not.  You  get  so  buoyed 
up  that  when  things  start  to  go  wrong, 
there  is  a  greater  letdown.  Neither  of 
us  were  used  to  being  that  public.” 

Prior  to  purchasing  the  Light,  the 
two  had  worked  for  various  small-town 
newspapers. 

“It  was  an  honor  just  to  be  nominat¬ 
ed  for  the  Pulitzer,  and  winning  it  val¬ 
idated  the  quality  of  my  work,”  Cathy 
told  E&P.  “It  was  total  shock. 

“But  the  euphoria  eventually  wore 
off,”  she  recollected.  “It  was  great  fun 
for  six  weeks,  but  then  it  got  tiresome,” 
Cathy,  50,  continued.  “I  don’t  like  be¬ 
ing  worshiped  —  being  an  icon.  It  put 
me  in  a  very  unusual  position.  I  began 
to  feel  uncomfortable.” 

One  of  her  most  painful  memories, 
she  said,  is  that  of  a  woman  at  a  social 
gathering,  “who  grabbed  my  hand  and 
wouldn’t  let  go  as  she  raved  on  about 


“The  Pulitzer  creates  a  lot  of  emotional  stress.  Everything  you  do  is  under  greater 
observation  than  ever  before.  You  go  to  places  and  people  recognize  you,  whether 
you  know  them  or  not.  You  get  so  buoyed  up  that  when  things  start  to  go  wrong, 
there  is  a  greater  letdown.” 

—  David  Mitchell,  talking  about  his  1979  Pulitzer  Prize 
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:  The  Penn  State  School  of 

i 

Communications  is  pleased  to 
I  announce  the  1994  winner 
of  the  Bart  Richards 
Award  for  Media 
Criticism  (formerly  the  Lowell 
;  Mellett  Award). 

Congratulations  to  Phyllis 
Kaniss  for  her  book  The  Media 
and  the  Mayor's  Race:  The  Failure 
'  of  Urban  Political  Reporting.  The 
book  examines  news  media 
j  coverage  of  the  1991  mayoral 
'  race  in  Philadelphio.  The  judges 
:  found  that  Kaniss'  book  "explains 
,  in  an  intriguing  narrative  just  how 
I  local  news  media  affect  local 
'  politics."  Kaniss  is  assistont  dean  at 
the  Annenberg  School  for 
:  Communication  at  the  University  of 
:  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia. 

^  A  special  citation  was  awarded  to 
WNYC,  New  York's  public  radio 
I  stotion,  for  its  weekly  call-in  show, 

I  On  the  Media,  produced  by  Judith 
I  Hepburn  Blank.  The  judges  praised 
I  the  show  for  its  "intelligent  way  of 
^  dealing  with  an  issue  in  a  populous 
!  medium." 

JUDGES  JONATHAN  ALTER, 

COLUMNIST  AND  SENKJR  EDITDR  AT 
NEWSWEEK:  MARK  JURKOWITZ, 

I  OMBUDSMAN,  THE  fiOSrO/VG/Ofif;  AND 
SUE  O'BRIEN,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN  AT 
THE  SCHOOL  Of  JOURNALISM  AND  MASS 
COMMUNICATION,  UNIVERSITY  Of  • 
COLORADO  AT  BOULDER.  ^ 

pennState 


newspapering,  David  Mitchell  returned 
to  Point  Reyes  in  1983,  reacquired  the 
Light  and  bought  out  his  ex-wife’s  in¬ 
terest.  He  has  since  remarried. 

Today,  at  51,  the  bearded,  six-foot- 
five  Mitchell  said  he  has  achieved  con¬ 
tentment.  Admitting  that  the  business 
side  of  the  paper  was  never  his  strong 
point,  he  said  the  Light  has  done  well 
financially  in  the  last  three  years  be¬ 
cause  “I  had  the  good  sense  to  hire  a 
business  manager.” 

Most  importantly,  he  added,  “I’m 
doing  what  1  like  to  do.  I  have  the 
enormous  feeling  that  what  1  do  on  the 
Light  matters.” 

Cathy  has  authored  two  books,  one 
a  journalism  text  and  the  other  a  histo¬ 
ry  of  19th-century  feminist  writer  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller. 

“No  one  in  the  university  outside 
the  mass  communication  department 
cared  about  my  Pulitzer  when  1  got 
here,”  she  revealed.  “The  ultimate  cre¬ 
dential  here  is  the  Ph.D.  To  survive, 
you  have  to  take  on  the  protective  col¬ 
oring  of  the  academy.” 

Newspaper  exec 
charged  with  DUl 

STUART  R.  PADDOCK  111,  news  me¬ 
dia  coordinator  of  the  Daily  Herald  in 
Arlington  Heights,  111.,  was  charged 
with  drunken  driving  after  being  found 
asleep  in  his  car  with  more  than 
$11,000  in  cash  beside  him  early  in  the 
morning  last  Dec.  30. 

The  incident  was  first  reported  by 
the  Waukegan  (111.)  NewS'Sun  March 
30  in  an  article  written  by  Bob  Susn- 
jara. 

The  NewS'Sun  said  police  in 
Wheaton  said  $11,425  in  cash  was  found 
in  the  front  passenger  seat  of  the  1989 
Acura  Legend  owned  by  Paddock,  who 
is  the  son  of  the  chairman  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Paddock  Publications-owned 
Daily  Herald.  Police  said  Paddock  ex¬ 
plained  the  cash  by  saying  he  had  visit¬ 
ed  a  riverboat  casino  in  Aurora,  111., 
earlier  in  the  evening.  Paddock  had  a 
blood-alcohol  level  of  .12,  police  told 
the  NewS'Sun.  A  level  of  .10  is  consid¬ 
ered  legally  drunk  in  Illinois. 

The  NewS'Sun  reported  Paddock,  37, 
has  been  convicted  twice  before  of 
drunken  driving  following  arrests  in 
1988  and  1989. 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Paddock 
said  he  had  no  comment  on  the  arrest 
or  the  NewS'Sun  story. 

50 


Amateur  photographer 
is  still  at  it 

Furniture  salesman  recalls  how  his 
dramatic  Pulitzer  Prize^winning  photo 
six  years  ago  saved  the  life  of  a  family 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

EVERY  PULITZER  PRIZE  winner 
hopes  his  or  her  work  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

But  Ron  Olshwanger  knows  for  cer¬ 
tain  the  impact  of  his  dramatic  photo 
of  a  fireman  giving  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  to  a  child  pulled  from  a 
burning  building.  That  photo  saved  a 
family’s  life. 

Olshwanger  was  the  surprise  1989 
winner  for  spot-news  photography  —  a 
co-owner  of  a  wholesale  furniture 
showroom  in  St.  Louis  who  won  for 
the  first  photo  he  ever  had  published 
by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

At  the  time,  the  unassuming  Olsh¬ 
wanger  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
photograph  would  encourage  people  to 
install  smoke  detectors  or  keep  the 
batteries  fresh  in  the  ones  they  have. 

“1  feel  the  picture  will  help  save 
lives,”  he  said  at  the  time  he  won. 

And  that,  he  says  six  years  later,  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

About  six  months  after  the  picture 
was  published  nationwide  when  the 
Pulitzers  were  announced,  Olshwanger 
got  a  phone  call  from  an  architect  in 
upstate  New  York. 

The  man  explained  that  he  had  de¬ 
signed  and  built  his  dream  house  about 
a  year  before  —  and  was  determined 
that  he  was  not  going  to  have  its  ele¬ 
gant  interior  marred  by  unsightly 
smoke  detectors. 

Though  his  wife  argued  vehemently 
for  the  devices,  the  architect  was  deter¬ 
mined  —  and  eventually  got  his  way. 

After  the  couple  had  been  living  in 
the  house  for  a  few  weeks,  however, 
the  wife  saw  Olshwanger’s  photo  on 
the  front  page  of  a  newspaper.  She 
stuck  it  on  the  refrigerator  door  and 
did  not  say  anothet  word. 

“The  man  said  to  me,  ‘1  looked  at 
that  child  and  realized  it  could  be  my 
family.  1  went  out  that  day,  and  1  got 
smoke  detectors.  And  then,  about 
eight  months  later,  we  had  a  sudden 


Olshwanger’s  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
photo 


fire.  Your  picture  saved  our  lives.’  That 
really  got  to  me,”  Olshwanger  said. 

Six  years  after  winning  his  Pulitzer, 
Olshwanger  is  still  an  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  is  co-owner  of  the  MMI 
wholesale  furniture  showroom  in  St. 
Louis,  a  director  of  the  suburban  Creve 
Coeur  Fire  District  and  a  member  of 
the  district’s  911  emergency  service. 

Olshwager  was  the  first  amateur  in 
more  than  three  decades  to  win  a 
Pulitzer  for  photography,  according  to 
records.  Pulitzer  spokesman  Fred 
Knubel  said  files  show  the  1954  pho- 
togtaphy  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
woman  identified  as  Mrs.  Walter  M. 
Schau,  who  won  for  a  picture  of  a 
truck  accident. 

However,  photography  —  of  a  very 
special  kind  —  is  his  first  love,  Olsh¬ 
wanger  says. 

“I  kind  of  specialize  ...  in  shooting 
fires,  disasters  and  homicides,”  he  said. 

Olshwanger’s  work  is  widely  pub¬ 
lished  in  medical  journals,  textbooks 
for  paramedics,  and  special  interest 
magazines,  such  as  Firehouse. 

Since  receiving  his  Pulitzer,  he  has 
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St.  Louis  Posi'Dispatch/Ron  Olshwar 


We  broke  the  mold  on  editorial  pages.  Gone  is  the  stuffy  voice  from  the  ivory  tower.  Gone  is  the  anonymity  of  unsigned  editorials. 

We  even  did  away  with  the  title  of  editorial  page  editor. 

Instead,  we  invented  some  new  forms  for  opinion  writing.  We  named  two  interactive  editors  whose  job  it  is  to  get  voices  from  our 
community  onto  the  editorial  pages.  We  added  pro-con  editorials  on  sensitive  subjects. 

And  we’re  one  of  the  few  pq)ers  in  America  that  allows  guest  editorial  cartoons  from  our  readers. 

We’re  dedicated  to  strengthening  the  connections  between  the  newsp^r  and  the  communities  we  serve.  Last  year  we  published 
more  than  4,000  letters  to  the  editor.  We  sponsored  forums  on  everything  from  timber  policy  to  Christian  Conservative  attitudes 

toward  the  media. 

And,  we’re  dedicated  to  being  the  best  paper  of  our  size  in  the  country.  So,  we  were  pleased  when  one  of  our  editorials  on  how  to 
interact  with  the  public  won  first  place  for  best  opinion  writing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

We’re  building  a  newsp^r  for  the  21st  century.  Our  interactive  editorial  pages  are  leading  the  way. 


Spokane,  Washington 


The  MMI  wholesale  furniture  shtwvroom  of  which  Olshswanger  is 
co’owner 


had  numerous  other  photos  picked  up 
hy  the  Post-Dispatch  —  although  he 
reveals  a  bit  of  irritation  over  the  shots 
the  newspaper  turns  down. 

“From  time  to  time,  I’ll  give  them  a 
homicide  shot  if  it’s  not  too  exception¬ 
ally  graphic.  Sometimes  they’ll  say, 
Well,  we  can’t  use  this.  However,  if  you 
look  at  the  nightly  news,  you  can  see 
people  decapitated  and  whatnot,” 
Olshwanger  said. 

“1  like  to  shoot  firefighters  and  para¬ 
medics,”  he  added.  “Their  faces  show 
the  stress  they’re  working  under.  And 
with  homicides,  you  realize  these  are 
human  beings.  No  matter  what  they’ve 
done,  they  are  human.” 

If  Olshwanger’s  philosophy  of  pho¬ 
tography  is  well  developed,  his  tech¬ 
niques  remain  determinedly  amateur. 
He  travels  everywhere  with  the  same 
Minolta  X-700  he  has  had  for  years. 

“I  keep  it  on  the  automatic  setting, 
so  I  don’t  have  to  fool  around  with 
lighting.  I  do  do  my  own  focusing, 
though,”  Olshwanger  says. 

But  not  his  own  developing:  All  pic¬ 
tures  go  to  his  local  Fox  Photo  one- 
hour  developer. 

Ironically,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  made 
Olshwanger  famous  not  only  for  the 
photograph  he  snapped  —  but  also  for 


“From  time  to  time,  Til  give  them  a 
homicide  shot  if  it’s  not  too  exceptional- 
ly  graphic.  Sometimes  they’ll  say,  Well, 
we  can’t  use  this.  However,  if  you  look 
at  the  nightly  news,  you  can  see  people 
decapitated  and  whatnot.” 

—  Ron  Olshwanger,  furniture  store 
owner  and  part-time  photographer,  who 
won  the  1989  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot 
news  photography 


a  photo  the  Post-Dispatch  took  of  him. 

When  the  Pulitzers  were  an¬ 
nounced,  Olshwanger  and  his  wife, 
Sally,  who  died  recently,  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  office  of  then-managing 
editor  David  Lipman  to  celebrate. 

“They  had  a  lot  of  champagne  all 
around,  and  I  said  I’d  rather  have  a 
Diet  Coke,”  Olshwanger  recalled. 

J.B.  Forbes,  then  the  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography  and  now  the  photo 
editor,  took  the  picture  of  the  couple 
seated  near  a  glass  table,  with  the  can 
of  Diet  Coke  soda  placed  on  it. 

When  the  picture  appeared  on  the 
next  day’s  front  page,  however,  the 
Diet  Coke  can  was  gone. 

It  had  been  electronically  airbrushed 
out  of  the  picture,  using  the  paper’s 
brand-new  Scitex  imaging  system  by 
Robert  C.  Holt  III,  then  the  director  of 
photo  technology. 

The  disappearing  Diet  Coke  can  be¬ 
came  the  most  famous  example  in  the 
newspaper  industry  of  the  ethical  dan¬ 
gers  of  systems  that  can  seamlessly  al¬ 
ter  images. 

Holt  —  who,  ironically,  at  the  time 
was  known  as  an  outspoken  opponent 
of  altering  news  photos  —  publicly 
chastised  himself  for  the  “dumb  thing” 
he  had  done. 

Several  years  later.  Holt,  now  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Scitex,  told  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  magazine.  Im¬ 
age  World,  that,  painful  though  it  had 
been  for  him,  the  incident  was  a  good 
wake-up  call  for  newspapers. 


Olshwager  himself  said  he  found  the 
whole  episode  “kind  of  comical.” 

“Coca-Cola  sent  me  a  certificate  for 
five  or  six  cases  of  Diet  Coke  because 
of  all  the  publicity  they  got  out  of  it,” 
he  said. 

And,  just  last  summer,  browsing 
through  a  bookstore,  he  came  across 
the  Diet  Coke  photo  in  a  journalism 
text. 

Media  plead 
to  O.J.  mania 

TWO  OUT  OF  three  media  leaders  say 
there  is  too  much  coverage  of  O.J. 
Simpson’s  murder  trial,  but  more  than 
nine  out  of  10  say  he’ll  get  a  fair  trial, 
anyway,  according  to  a  poll. 

The  executives  were  divided  over 
whether  Judge  Lance  Ito’s  decisions  on 
media  coverage  will  impact  future  cases, 
but  fewer  than  one  in  three  worried 
about  the  pool  reporting  of  the  case. 

More  than  one  in  four  executives 
polled  said  the  media  have  inadvertent¬ 
ly  made  race  an  issue  in  the  trial  and 
more  than  one  in  three  said  the  media 
have  not  influenced  the  racial  aspect  of 
the  case.  Simpson  is  African-American, 
while  the  murder  victims  were  Euro- 
pean-American.  The  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  professors  Judith  Sylvester, 
Charles  Mayo  and  Billy  Ross  at  the 
Manship  School  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  at  Louisiana  State  University  in 
Baton  Rouge  . 
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Friday  Holdings,  L.F. 


BIS  Strategic 
Decisions,  Inc.,  et  al. 

a  leading  worldwide  provider  of 
research  and  consulting  services  for 
the  information  technology  industry 


Giga  Information 
Group,  Inc. 


The  undersigned 
initiated  this  transaction, 
advised  Friday  Holdings,  LP.  and 
represented  it  in  negotiations. 

April  1995 


The  Economist 
Newspaper  Group 
Incorporated 

has  acquired 

Journal  of  Commerce,  Inc. 

owner  of  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
business  daily,  PIERS,  Transax  Data, 
Traffic  World,  et  al. 

from 

Knight-Ridder,  Inc. 

for 

$115,000,000 

The  undersigned  initiated  this 
transaction,  advised  The  Economist 
Newspaper  Group  Incorporated  and 
represented  it  in  negotiations. 

April  1995 


Los  Angeles 
Weekly,  Inc. 

publisher  of 

LA  Weekly 

The  nation’s  largest 
weekly  urban  newspaper 

has  been  sold  to 

The  Hartz  Consumer 
Group,  Inc. 

publisher  of 

The  Village  Voice 

The  undersigned  initiated  this 
transaction,  advised  Los  Angeles 
Weekly,  Inc.  and  represented  it 
in  negotiations. 

January  1995 


Rodale  Press,  Inc. 

has  acquired  a 
minority  interest  in 

Abenaki 

PuBUSHERS,  Inc. 

publishers  of 

American  Anguer 
Saltwater  Fly  Fishing 

and 

Fly  TVER 


The  undersigned  initiated  this 
transaction,  advised  Rodale  Press, 
Inc.,  and  represented  it  in 
negotiations. 

January  1995 


EMAP  PLC 

has  acquired 

Golf  World  LTD. 

publisher  of 

Golf  World 
Golf  Weekly 

and 

Golf  Industry  News 

from 

The 

New  York  Times 
Company 

The  undersigned  initiated  this 
transaction,  ad>dsed  EMAP  plc  and 
represented  it  in  negotiations. 

August  1994 


Lang 

Communications, 

Inc. 


Sassy  Magazine 

and  related  assets  to 

Petersen 

PUBUSHING 

Company 


The  undersigned 
initiated  this  transaction,  advised 
Lang  Communications,  Inc.  and 
represented  it  in  negotiations. 

November  1994 


The  Jordan,  Edmiston  Group,  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers  to  the  Pubushing  Industry 


885  Third  Avenue,  25th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  7544)710 


Press  Facility 
Controversy  In 
San  Francisco 

Weekly  newspapers  protest  the  small  space  allocation,  compared 
to  the  dailies’,  that  they  received  in  new  city  hall  pressroom 


by  M.L.  Stein 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  press  facili¬ 
ty  in  San  Francisco’s  temporary  city 
hall  has  stirred  up  a  controversy  over 
the  space  allocation  to  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  the  bill  that  they  got  for  it. 

Bruce  B.  Brugmann,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  is  enraged  by  what  he  calls 
private  “condo”  facilities  for  the  daily 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  while  the  weeklies 
were  given  open  counter  space. 

What  irks  him  even  more  is  his  con¬ 
tention  that  the  Guardian  was  not 
consulted  on  the  plans  but  was  billed 
$303.33  for  its  share  of  the  counter, 
plus  an  optional  $75  for  the  paper’s 
logo  above  the  counter. 

Brugmann  has  refused  to  pay. 

Ted  Fang,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Independent,  the  city’s  largest 
weekly,  said  that  when  he  went  to  in¬ 
spect  the  new  press  facility,  he  found  it 
locked,  with  only  Examiner  and 
Chronicle  employees  having  keys. 

“It’s  not  an  equitable  arrangement,” 
Fang  commented  in  an  interview.  “We 
run  more  City  Hall  news  than  both 
dailies.  But  there  are  dozens  of  other 
weeklies,  including  many  ethnic  ones, 
that  have  no  space  at  all  there.” 

Along  with  Brugmann,  Fang  said  he 
is  holding  up  paying  his  tab  for  the  fa¬ 
cility,  suggesting  that  the  entire  con¬ 
struction  plan  be  reevaluated  by  a 
committee  representing  all  of  the  city’s 
news  media. 

The  entire  city  government  opera¬ 
tion  has  moved  across  the  street  to  the 
War  Memorial  Building,  while  the 
stately  City  Hall  is  being  renovated. 
With  city  approval,  the  San  Francisco 


“The  city  cannot  turn  over  public  prop¬ 
erty  to  a  private  newspaper  to  build  a 
pressroom.  I  can’t  find  anyone  who  had 
oversight  on  this.” 

—  Bruce  Brugmann,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Quardian 


Newspaper  Agency  (SFNA),  the  busi¬ 
ness  arm  of  the  two  dailies,  built  the 
pressroom,  which  contains  two  enclo¬ 
sures  with  doors  for  the  Examiner  and 
Chronicle,  and  a  desk  for  KCBS  radio. 
The  counter  construction  was  farmed 
out  to  a  private  builder  at  a  cost  of 
$1,820,  which  was  to  be  divided  among 
six  users,  including  Bay  City  News,  a 
local  wire  service. 

The  construction  was  designed  and 
supervised  by  Kathy  Noble,  an  Exam¬ 
iner  payroll  accountant,  who  has  a 
master’s  degree  in  architecture. 

She  said  the  Examiner  and  Chroni¬ 
cle  were  allotted  more  space  because, 
as  dailies,  they  each  have  three  or  four 
reporters  covering  City  Hall  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis. 


Their  private  enclosures  within  the 
pressroom,  she  explained,  are  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  papers’  computers  and  other 
equipment. 

She  also  pointed  out  that  despite 
their  joint  operating  agreement,  the 
two  papers  compete  editorially,  “so 
they  can’t  very  well  have  their  phones 
side  by  side.” 

Retorted  Fang:  “But  it’s  all  right  to 
have  competing  weeklies  with  phones 
next  to  each  other  on  the  counter.” 

Noble  asserted  that  she  contacted  a 
representative  of  each  occupant  of  the 
pressroom,  including  the  weeklies,  and 
all  agreed  to  the  arrangement. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  put  myself  out  on  a 
limb  unless  there  was  an  agreement,” 
she  said. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  wind  up  paying  for 
the  counter  myself.  I  have  no  prejudice 
in  this  matter.  My  only  thought  was  to 
build  a  cohesive  pressroom,  and  I  did 
that  to  the  best  of  my  ability,”  Noble 
added. 

Pamela  Brunger  Scott,  the  Examin¬ 
er’s  managing  editor/operations, 
backed  up  Noble’s  statement,  saying, 
“Everybody  signed  off  on  [the  press¬ 
room].  I’m  surprised  that  Mr.  Brug¬ 
mann  is  unhappy.  We  believe  everyone 
has  been  treated  fairly.” 

Bay  Guardian  managing  editor  Tim 
Redmond  confirmed  that  he  was  con¬ 
tacted  by  Noble,  but  said  he  told  her 
the  paper  would  not  approve  the  press¬ 
room  until  it  received  a  floor  plan  from 
her. 

“I  asked  her  to  fax  it  over,  and  it 
never  came,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know  of 
anyone  in  the  press,  other  than  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Chronicle,  who  was  con¬ 
sulted  about  this.” 

Fang  said  the  Independent  was  con- 
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Wrong  Places? 
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If  the  answer  is  yes,  we  can  help  you 
get  back  the  advertising  you’ve  lost. 

The  Newspaper  Network  provides 
advertisers  with  cost  effective  newspaper 
^  marketing  programs  that  are 
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tacted  about  the  pressroom  plan  but 
never  endorsed  it. 

“It’s  ridiculous  for  her  [Scott]  to  say 
everybody  signed  off  on  the  project, 
without  showing  written  proof,”  he 
added. 

Brugmann,  ever  ready  to  take  on  the 
dailies,  fired  off  a  memo  to  “The  Non- 
Condo  press:  all  the  reporters  and 
their  editors  and  news  directors  who 
cover  City  Hall  —  without  condos.” 

The  missive  was  headed,  “A  Tale  of 
Two  Kinds  of  Press  in  City  Hall:  The 
Condo  Press  and  the  Non-Condo 
Press.” 

Brugmann  charged  in  the  memo 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors’  government  efficiency  com¬ 
mittee,  “Nobody  from  the  City  or 
Condo  Press  could  adequately  explain 
why  a  long-standing  representative 
committee  on  the  pressroom  was  ig¬ 
nored,  how  the  Examiner/Chronicle 
could  take  over  the  process,  use  their 
own  contractor,  build  private  condos 
and  then  try  to  bill  other  news  organi¬ 
zations  for  counter  space  to  cover  their 
costs  .  .  .  .” 

The  publisher  further  accused  the 


SFNA  of  “reneging”  on  a  deal  with  the 
city  to  foot  all  of  the  press  facility’s 
costs,  including  the  counter. 

“How  in  the  world  could  any  of  this 
happen  on  public  property  inside  City 
Hall,  just  a  few  paces  from  the  Board 
of  Supervisors’  chambers?”  Brugmann 
asked  in  his  letter. 

He  urged  the  other  papers  not  to 
pay  the  assessment  and  to  demand 
their  money  back  if  they  had  paid. 

Brugmann  told  E&P  that  his  re¬ 
porters  used  available  desks  in  the  old 
City  Hall  pressroom. 

“The  city  cannot  turn  over  public 
property  to  a  private  newspaper  to 
build  a  pressroom,”  he  said  in  the  inter¬ 
view.  “I  can’t  find  anyone  who  had 
oversight  on  this.” 

Joan  Lubamersky,  a  city  employee 
who  acted  as  a  liaison  with  SFNA  on 
the  pressroom  project,  had  taken  time 
off  to  be  treated  for  a  back  ailment  and 
was  unavailable  for  comment. 

She  was  quoted  in  a  Guardian  story, 
however,  as  saying  she  did  not  learn 
until  after  the  pressroom  had  been 
built  that  the  Examiner  had  billed  oth¬ 
er  media  for  part  of  the  work. 


“1  thought  they  [SFNA  officials] 
were  paying  for  the  whole  thing,”  she 
reportedly  said. 

Jack  Shafer,  editor  of  SF  Weekly,  the 
Guardian’s  alternative  competitor,  said 
he  had  reservations  about  the  press¬ 
room’s  accommodations  but  was  low- 
keyed  in  his  criticism. 

“In  his  typical  fashion,  Brugmann 
has  inflated  this  issue,”  Shafer  said. 
“Brugmann  may  or  may  not  have  a 
case.  Maybe  the  Chronicle  and  Exam¬ 
iner  did  go  off  half-cocked  and  bulldoze 
this  thing  through,  but  there  must  be  a 
simpler  solution  to  the  matter  than 
overheated  rhetoric  about  condo  con¬ 
spiracies.” 

Shafer  said  he  had  not  seen  a  bill  for 
the  counter  space  but  acknowledged 
having  received  a  pressroom  floor  plan 
from  Noble  before  construction  began. 

Another  party  seeking  an  “amica¬ 
ble”  solution  was  Dick  Fogle,  president 
of  Bay  City  News,  which  numbers  the 
Chronicle  and  Examiner  among  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  Fogle,  who  said  his  organiza¬ 
tion  has  paid  for  its  counter  share,  ob¬ 
served:  “We  want  to  get  along  with 
everyone.” 


In  Brief 


N.Y.  Times  has 
new  NJ.  section 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  this  month 
introduced  an  enhanced  and  re¬ 
designed  New  Jersey  section.  Previously 
known  as  New  jersey  Weekly,  the  sec¬ 
tion  now  is  called  simply  New  jersey. 

Baltimore  Sun 
makes  donations 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  recently 
made  two  contributions  to  its  commu¬ 
nity. 

At  the  Carter  G.  Woodson  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  in  Southeast  Baltimore, 
Sun  photographer  George  Holsey  re¬ 
cently  held  a  photo  club  for  students. 

The  12-week  program  gave  24  fourth- 
and  fifth-grade  students  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  learn  the  basics  of  photography, 
using  cameras,  film  and  other  equip¬ 


ment  donated  by  the  newspaper  and  its 
employees. 

The  Sun  also  donated  $5,000  to  the 
Ed  Block  Courage  Award  Foundation 
Inc.,  which  is  dedicated  to  helping 
abused  children  and  their  families. 

Train  trek 

FIRST  IT  WAS  by  bus,  then  by  plane, 
and  now  Freedom  Forum  chairman 
Allen  H.  Neuharth  is  trekking  across 
the  U.S.  by  train. 

Neuharth’s  latest  “capade,”  TrainCa- 
pade,  consists  of  a  six-week,  38-state 
and  District  of  Columbia  journey  spon¬ 
sored  by  Amtrak. 

During  the  TrainCapade,  Neuharth 
will  be  filing  his  weekly  columns  for 
DSA  Today  from  his  railroad  business 
car,  and  he  will  stop  at  various  locations 
for  as  long  as  24  hours  to  visit  the  city 
and  in  some  cases  give  a  speech,  much 
as  he  did  recently  when  he  stopped  at 


the  Ronald  Reagan  Presidential  Library. 

“What  1  hope  to  do  on  the  TrainCa¬ 
pade  is  to  capture  for  readers  what  it’s 
like  to  really  see  the  country  in  the  way 
you  can  only  on  a  railroad  track,” 
Neuharth  told  Amtrak  Express  maga¬ 
zine. 

“Once  you  go  and  see  other  places  — 
whether  on  a  train  or  a  bus  or  a  plane 
—  you’re  more  inclined  to  be  interested 
in,  and  tolerant  of,  other  people,”  he 
said.  “A  mobile  society  helps  our  under¬ 
standing  of  other  people.  And  people 
will  always  want  to  know  more  —  and 
go  more.” 

Anderson  honored 

FORMER  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
newsman  Terry  Anderson,  who  was 
held  hostage  for  nearly  seven  years  by 
Shiite  captors  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  is 
being  honored  by  Help  Line,  a  New 
York  suicide  prevention  hot  line. 
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Working 
With  Law 
Enforcement 

How  theTennessee  Press  Association  fostered  the 
creation  of  the  state’s  Bureau  of  Investigation 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WHEN  TENNESSEE  BUREAU  of  In¬ 
vestigation  (TBI)  director  Larry  Wal¬ 
lace  spoke  at  the  Tennessee  Press  As¬ 
sociation’s  (TPA)  recent  winter  con¬ 
vention,  he  was  talking  to  the  gtoup 
that  was  most  responsible  for  the 
agency’s  very  existence. 

More  than  four  decades  ago,  the 
TPA  formed  a  committee  that  success¬ 
fully  pushed  for  a  law  enforcement 
agency,  modeled  on  the  FBI,  that 
would  be  a  sophisticated  criminal  in¬ 
vestigative  service  capable  of  assisting 
the  untrained  and  mostly  inept  sher¬ 
iff/politicians  of  the  era. 

And  since  the  TBI’s  creation  in 
1952,  the  TPA  has  fought  to  make  the 
agency  more  independent  from  politi¬ 
cal  control. 

Indeed,  in  1980,  the  TBI  was  radi¬ 
cally  reformed  and  made  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  department  headed  by  a  di¬ 
rector  whose  six-year  term  never  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  term  of  the  governor. 

That  reform  was  largely  the  result  of 
investigative  reporting  on  political  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  1970s  —  reporting  that 
led  to  a  jail  term  for  a  governor  —  and 
the  quiet  lobbying  of  the  TPA. 

“The  [TBI]  is  one  of  the  major 
achievements  of  the  [TPA],’’  Greenville 
(Tenn.)  Sun  editor  John  M.  Jones  Jr. 
said,  when  introducing  TBI  director 
Wallace  to  the  winter  convention. 
“The  Tennessee  Press  Association,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  sponsor 
of  the  TBI.” 

Editor  Jones  was  reading  the  words 
of  his  father,  Greenville  Sun  publisher 
and  president  John  M.  Jones  Sr.  — 
whom  many  in  the  Volunteer  State  re¬ 
gard  as  the  real  father  of  the  TBI. 


Qreeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun  publisher  and 
president  John  M.  Jones  Sr.  —  rvhom 
many  in  the  Volunteer  State  regard  as 
the  real  father  of  the  Tennessee  Bureau 
of  Investigation 


In  a  telephone  interview,  the  elder 
Jones  recalled  the  bloody  incident  that 
led  him  to  suggest  the  creation  of  an 
agency  that  ultimately  became  the 
TBI. 

The  impetus  came  from  an  especial¬ 
ly  heinous  murder  that  took  place  on  a 
cold,  rainy  night  in  the  early  winter  of 
1950  at  an  isolated  cabin  in  rural 
Greene  County.  Someone  fired  a  shot¬ 
gun  through  the  window  of  the  cabin 
—  killing  a  man  asleep  in  his  bed  be¬ 
side  his  wife  and  the  couple’s  two  small 
children,  who  had  crawled  into  the 
bed  for  warmth. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  about  the 
shooting,  John  M.  Jones  Sr.  rushed  to 
the  cabin  with  a  photographer. 

“By  the  time  we  got  there,  [the  cab¬ 
in]  was  a  mess.  The  sheriff  and 
deputies  had  gone  clomping  all  over 
the  place.  The  sheriff,  of  course,  was 
not  trained  at  all  in  law  enforcement,” 
Jones  recalled. 


As  it  turned  out,  the  sloppy  police 
work  had  destroyed  the  best  evidence 
the  sheriff’s  department  could  have 
hoped  for  —  the  footprints  of  the  mur¬ 
derer. 

Most  frustrating  of  all,  the  sheriff, 
Jones  and  just  about  everybody  else  in 
the  county  knew  who  had  killed  the 
man:  a  thief  who  had  recently  been 
convicted  of  stealing  barbed  wire  be¬ 
cause  of  the  testimony  of  the  man  now 
murdered. 

“I  can’t  recall  now  if  he  ever  even 
spent  any  time  in  jail  on  stealing  the 
barbed  wire,”  Jones  said.  “But  he  was 
never  even  indicted  for  the  murder. 

“That  was  totally  frustrating  to  me,” 
he  added.  “That’s  what  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  we  needed  some  help  for  these 
rural  sheriffs.” 

Jones  brought  his  concerns  to  the 
TPA,  suggesting  the  association  form  a 
committee  to  press  for  a  professional 
—  and  nonpolitical  —  state  law  en¬ 
forcement  body. 

He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  —  and  the  next  day  he  met 
with  then-Gov.  Gordon  Browning. 

Browning  gave  the  TPA  group  his 
full  support  —  but  he  also  had  a  trick 
up  his  sleeve.  His  appointee  to  head 
the  new  TBI  was  a  political  hack. 

“We  were  more  or  less  naive,”  Jones 
said.  “It  was  a  great  disappointment.” 

Fortunately,  another  governor, 
Frank  Clement,  was  soon  elected  — 
and  he  shared  the  TPA’s  conviction 
that  the  TBI  director  must  be  a  law  en¬ 
forcement  professional. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Jones  and  the 
TPA,  Gov.  Clement  —  an  ex-FBI 
agent  himself  —  asked  FBI  director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  to  suggest  a  new  TBI 
head.  Hoover  personally  arranged  to 
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•  grow  circulation, 
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have  the  FBI’s  Nashville  chief  agent, 
Bud  Hopton,  take  early  retirement  to 
head  the  TBI. 

“This  was  the  day  things  began  to 
really  change  for  the  better,”  Jones 
wrote  in  an  article  in  the  Tennessee 
Press  magazine,  recalling  the  origins  of 
the  TBI. 

Even  with  Hopton’s  good  intentions 
and  professional  demeanor,  much 
needed  to  be  done  to  enhance  the 
TBI’s  independence. 

The  biggest  problem,  for  example, 
was  the  fact  that  the  TBI  was  an 
agency  administered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Safety  —  in  effect,  by  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Highway  Patrol,  a  political  fief- 
dom. 

Through  its  control  of  the  TBI  bud¬ 
get,  the  Highway  Patrol  could  punish 
the  TBI  when  the  agency  began  to  in¬ 
vestigate  political  scandals. 

In  1980  —  after  Tennessee  was 
rocked  by  the  pardon-selling  scandal  of 
Gov.  Jim  Blanton’s  administration  — 
the  legislature  and  the  governor’s  office 
undertook  a  far-reaching  study  of  the 
TBI. 

As  a  result  of  that  study  —  and 
what  Jones  calls  some  behind-the- 
scenes  lobbying  by  the  TEA  —  the  TBI 
was  made  a  separate  department  with 
its  own  budget. 

“Today,”  Jones  wrote  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press,  “Tennessee  has  a  well- 
equipped,  well-staffed,  highly  motivat¬ 
ed,  nationally  recognized  organization 
that  is  dedicated  to  the  protection  of 
the  citizens  of  the  state  by  aiding  in 
the  law  enforcement  process  in  a 
rather  remarkable  way.  It  is  enormously 
important  to  the  security  and  well-be¬ 
ing  of  Tennessee.” 

However,  Jones  warns,  the  TPA 
must  keep  a  continual  watch  over  its 
cteation:  “Equally  important  is  main¬ 
taining  the  integrity  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  and  keeping  the  selection  of  its  di¬ 
rector,  other  personnel  and  operations 
from  political  considerations  insofar  as 
it  is  possible.” 

GOP  makes  news, 
but  takes  hits 

THE  REPUBLICANS  IN  Congress 
have  received  heavy  airtime  on  the 
evening  network  television  news  broad¬ 
casts,  but  much  of  that  time  has  criti¬ 
cized,  rather  than  praised,  their  initia¬ 
tives. 

The  Center  for  Media  and  Public  Af¬ 


fairs  found  that  after  a  brief  honeymoon 
in  January  —  when  53%  of  comments 
on  the  evening  news  praised  or  support¬ 
ed  the  Republicans  —  comments  of¬ 
fered  in  February  and  March  were  more 
critical  (67%  and  71%  negative,  respec¬ 
tively). 

The  CMPA  found  that  overall,  net¬ 
work  news  has  panned  Republicans 
with  twice  the  frequency  it  has  praised 
them  (68%  negative  vs.  32%  positive). 

Nevertheless,  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1995,  the  104th  Congress  re¬ 
ceived  an  average  of  10.5  minutes  a 
night,  more  than  double  the  4.8  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  same  period  of  the 
103rd  Congress. 

The  Clinton  administration  averaged 
11.9  minutes  of  coverage  per  night  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1995,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  individually  has  averaged  more 
than  five  minutes  per  night  during  the 
same  period. 

The  administration  also  teceived 
more  negative  comments  than  positive 
(58%  vs.  42%)  during  the  first  three 
months,  while  President  Clinton  him¬ 
self  received  negative  evaluations  62% 
of  the  time,  the  CMPA  reported. 

Camera  ban  in 
Simpson  courtroom 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHERS  WERE 
banned  from  using  a  remote  camera  in 
O.J.  Simpson’s  murder  trial  for  two  days 
after  a  photographer  took  a  picture  of 
Judge  Lance  Ito  without  his  knowledge. 

The  picture  was  taken  March  29  by 
Vince  Bucci,  a  freelancer  who  works  for 
the  news  service  Agence  France  Presse. 

Bucci  had  gone  into  Ito’s  courtroom 
during  the  lunch  break  to  fix  a  glitch  in 
the  remote  camera.  As  a  test,  he  took 
three  shots  of  Ito  giving  a  courtroom 
tour  to  a  group  of  high  school  students, 
according  to  Mike  Nelson,  photo  bu¬ 
reau  manager  for  AFP’s  Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fice. 

Bucci  liked  the  shot  and  asked  Ito  if 
he  could  use  it.  Nelson  said.  Ito  was  an¬ 
gered  and  called  a  meeting  in  his  cham¬ 
bers  the  next  morning. 

A  court  order  bans  photographers 
from  taking  pictures  when  court  isn’t  in 
session. 

Ito  fined  Bucci  $50,  forbade  the  use 
of  the  remote  camera  on  March  30  and 
31,  and  sent  Bucci  to  the  bottom  of 
AFP’s  list  of  photographers  who  operate 
the  camera  each  Wednesday. 

Five  news  organizations  —  AFP, 
Reuters,  the  Associated  Press,  the  Los 


Angeles  Times  and  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  —  have  specific  days  on  which 
they  operate  the  pool  camera. 

Ito  did  allow  one  photographer  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  back  of  the  courtroom,  as  is 
customary,  to  take  still  pictures. 

“I  think  it  was  probably  fair  as  far  as 
what  happened,”  Nelson  said  of  Ito’s 
sanctions.  “It  was  an  unintentional  mis- 
judgment,  and  the  judge  obviously  took 
it  very  seriously.” 

The  remote  still  camera  hangs  above 
the  jury  box  near  the  remote  camera.  It 
is  operated  by  a  photographer  in  the 
hallway  outside  the  courtroom.  —  AP 

Three  Scripps 
fellows  named 

THREE  NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS 
have  been  named  Ted  Scripps  Environ¬ 
mental  Journalism  Fellows  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

They  are  Derek  Fromson,  editor  of 
the  bilingual  weekly  El  Paso  Business 
Journal;  Matthew  A.  Weiser,  a  reporter 
at  the  Ledger  Dispatch  in  Antioch, 
Calif.;  and  Kathryn  B.  Winiarski,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Gannett  Newspapers,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y. 

SPJ  continues 
health  care  project 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  (SPJ)  is  continuing  its  Health 
Care  Reporting  Project  with  a  series  of 
local  and  national  programs. 

Its  continuing  focus  on  health  care 
journalism,  underwritten  by  the  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Foundation,  includes 
making  grants  to  six  local  SPJ  chapters; 
putting  on  a  national  seminar,  to  be 
held  in  August  in  St.  Louis;  and  spon¬ 
soring  a  workshop  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Journalists  (NAHJ)  in  June  in  El  Paso. 

“The  health  care  crisis  may  be  off  the 
radar  of  our  national  politicians  for  the 
moment,  but  it  remains  an  important 
one  in  local  communities  across  the 
country,”  said  SPJ  president  Reginald 
Stuart  of  Knight-Ridder  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Stewart  related  that  this,  the  second 
phase  of  SPJ’s  health  care  reporting  pro¬ 
ject,  “allows  us  to  continue  equipping 
journalists  in  small  and  large  cities  with 
the  supplemental  knowledge  they  need 
to  report  health  care  news  and  develop¬ 
ment  more  effectively  to  the  public.” 
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Just  another  days  work 
by  MacMillan  Bloedel**. 


MacMillan  Bloedel,  Ltd.  —  Canada’s  larsest  timber 
company  —  has  been  clearcutting  British  Columbia’s  ancient 
temperate  rainforest  for  over  half  a  century  with  little  public 
scrutiny  of  its  logging  practices. 

But  now  consumers  around  the  world  are  watching 
closely  and  demanding  that  throw-away  paper  products, 
such  as  phone  directories,  not  be  made  from  the  last  of  this 
magnificent  ancient  rainforest. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  is  fighting  back,  arguing  that  it 
makes  its  paper  from  unavoidable  mill  "waste”  or  chips  that 
would  otherwise  be  landfilled.  But  nearly  half  of  the  ancient 
forest  that  MacMillan  Bloedel  cuts  ends  up  as  paper  or 
paperboard  products.  Chips  are  a  major  forest  products 
commodity,  not  a  disposal  problem. 

One  quarter  of  the  world’s  coastal  ancient  temper¬ 
ate  rainforest  is  in  British  Columbia,  including  Clayoquot 
Sound-the  last  vast,  pristine  tract  of  coastal  temperate  rain¬ 
forest.  But  it  is  quickly  disappearing. 


Each  year,  over  120,.000  acres  of  British  Columbia’s 
ancient  forest  are  clearcut. 

Urgent  help  is  needed  to  halt  this  destruction  —  the 
miles  upon  miles  of  stumps  that  were  once  towering  forest, 
rubble-filled  gullies  that  were  once  streams  teeming  with 
salmon,  eroding  hillsides  wrapped  in  the  scars  of  logging 
roads,  and  shattered  communities  that  once  thrived. 

Demand  for  ecologically  sound  paper  from  newspaper 
publishers  will  help  stop  this  destruction. 

For  more  information,  call  415-398-4404. 

CLA/OQUOT  RAINFOREST  COALITION 
*  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
*  Pacific  Environment  and  Resources  Center 
*  Greenpeace 

*  Rainforest  Action  Network 

Protecting  the  ancient  rainforests 
of  British  Columbia  by  redirecting  U.S.  markets  to 
ecologically  sound  alternatives. 
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OJ.  Trial 
Coverage 

Hard  To  Avdd 

Times  Mirror  Center  study  shows  almost  two-thirds  of  those 
not  interested  in  the  case  had  read,  watched  or  heard 
something  about  it  the  day  before  they  were  surveyed 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

EVEN  THOSE  WHO  show  little  in¬ 
terest  in  live  coverage  of  the  O.J. 
Simpson  trial  cannot  seem  to  get  away 
from  it,  according  to  a  new  study  from 
the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  Peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Press  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  third  of  the 
respondents  said  they  were  not  that  in¬ 
terested  in  tuning  into  the  trial  each 
day,  64%  of  them  had  read,  watched  or 
heard  something  about  it  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  survey. 

Over  half  of  the  survey  respondents 
have  seen  all  or  some  of  the  live  cover¬ 
age  of  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial;  11%  al¬ 
most  all;  13%  a  lot  of  it;  and  29%  some 
of  it.  Only  16%  of  the  public  has  seen 
none  of  the  trial,  while  31%  said 
they’ve  seen  hardly  any  of  it. 

Of  the  53%  who  have  seen  at  least 
some  of  the  trial,  19%  said  they  look 
forward  to  tuning  in  and  32%  said  they 
are  not  that  interested. 

Television  was  the  source  of  Simp¬ 
son  trial  news  for  just  over  half  (51%) 
of  the  59%  of  all  respondents  who  had 
heard  or  read  anything  about  it  the 
previous  day,  while  newspapers  were 
the  source  for  13%,  radio  for  11%,  and 
magazines  2%. 

(Respondents  were  allowed  to  give 
multiple  answers.) 

Overall,  of  the  59%  who  watched, 
read  or  heard  something  about  the  trial 
the  previous  day,  52%  said  they  had 
read  a  newspaper,  77%  watched  TV 
news,  and  52%  listened  to  radio  news. 

Further,  among  the  19%  of  all  re¬ 
spondents  who  look  forward  to  tuning 
in,  nearly  three-quarters  (73%)  said 


Robert  Shapiro  and  O.J.  Simpson 


they  watched,  heard  or  read  something 
about  the  trial  on  the  previous  day,  and 
most  of  them  turn  to  television  (66%) 
instead  of  newspapers  (19%),  radio 
(11%)  or  magazines  (4%). 

Seventy  percent  of  those  who  said 
they  were  following  almost  all  of  the 
live  coverage  of  the  trial  use  both  TV 
and  newspapers  as  their  news  sources, 
while  19%  rely  only  on  television  and 
3%  turn  solely  to  newspapers. 

Yet,  of  all  those  people  who  both 
watch  TV  news  and  read  newspapers, 
only  13%  said  they  had  viewed  almost 
all  of  the  trial  so  far.  A  greater  number 
(44%)  said  they  had  seen  hardly  any  or 
none  of  the  live  coverage. 

Not  surprisingly,  of  all  respondents 
who  said  they  get  their  news  only  from 


a  newspaper,  67%  had  seen  hardly  any 
or  none  of  the  live  coverage.  Of  those 
who  have  watched  almost  all  of  the  tri¬ 
al,  only  3%  use  the  newspaper  as  their 
sole  news  source. 

The  center  found  that  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  was  read  regularly  by  71%  of  the 
public,  but  there  was  a  13%  decline 
over  the  past  year  among  those  who 
said  they  read  one  on  the  previous  day 
—  45%  in  the  latest  survey,  compared 
to  58%  in  February  1994. 

Newspapers  were  not  alone,  howev¬ 
er,  as  network  TV  news  also  saw  a  de¬ 
cline  among  those  who  watched  on  the 
previous  day  —  61%  in  the  latest  re¬ 
port  vs.  74%  a  year  ago.  Nevertheless, 
82%  of  respondents  said  they  regularly 
watch  TV  news  programs. 

Among  those  who  read  a  newspaper 
on  the  previous  day,  16%  spent  30-59 
minutes  with  it  (compared  to  21%  in 
February  1994);  14%  spent  15-29  min¬ 
utes  (15%  in  1994);  9%  read  the  paper 
for  less  than  15  minutes  (7%  a  year 
ago);  and  6%  spent  an  hour  or  more 
with  the  newspaper  ( 14%  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  1994  report). 

For  the  most  part,  more  people  who 
regularly  read  newspapers  and  watched 
television  news  reported  they  very 
closely  followed  last  month’s  major 
news  stories  than  those  who  relied  on 
one  medium  or  the  other. 

The  exception  was  the  Simpson  tri¬ 
al,  where  there  was  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  25%  of  consumers  of  both 
TV  news  and  newspapers  who  very 
closely  followed  the  story  and  the  26% 
of  viewers  of  TV  news  only  who  were 
equally  interested.  Ten  percent  of 
those  who  said  they  read  a  newspaper 
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regularly  but  do  not  watch  TV  news 
said  they  very  closely  followed  the  tri¬ 
al. 

News  stories  about  the  floods  in 
California  were  followed  very  closely 
by  42%  of  respondents  who  consume 
both  TV  news  and  newspapers,  but 
were  very  closely  followed  by  36%  of 
TV  news  viewers  and  just  24%  of  those 
who  only  read  newspapers. 

Reports  about  the  condition  of  the 
U.S.  economy  were  very  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  33%  of  those  who  use  both 
TV  and  newspapers  as  news  sources, 
but  only  18%  of  TV  viewers  and  23% 
of  newspaper  readers  showed  the  same 
level  of  interest. 

The  gas  attack  on  a  Tokyo  subway 
was  very  closely  followed  by  31%  of  re¬ 
spondents  who  get  their  news  from 
television  and  newspapers.  However, 
only  24%  of  those  who  only  watch  TV 
news  and  16%  of  newspaper  readers  re¬ 
ported  very  closely  following  the  story. 

Thirty  percent  of  dual-media  news 
consumers  reported  very  closely  fol¬ 
lowing  news  of  the  new  Republican 
leaders  in  Congress,  but  only  half  as 
many  TV  viewers  or  newspaper  readers 
( 15%  each)  were  as  interested. 

The  drop  in  the  value  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  was  very  closely  followed  by  28% 
of  users  of  both  media  news,  and  by 
16%  of  TV-only  and  17%  of  newspa¬ 
per-only  consumers. 

Among  those  who  read  newspapers 
and  watch  TV’  news  regularly,  27%  said 
they  very  closely  followed  news  about 
the  defeat  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Eighteen  percent  of  those  who  only 
watch  TV  news  and  13%  of  newspaper 
readers  were  as  interested. 

Fifteen  percent  of  respondents  who 
rely  on  both  media  for  their  news  said 
they  very  closely  followed  the  financial 
and  political  instability  in  Mexico,  but 
the  same  interest  was  shown  by  only 
7%  of  TV  news  viewers  and  12%  of 
newspaper  readers. 

The  civil  war  in  Bosnia  was  very 
closely  followed  by  13%  of  TV  and 
newspaper  consumers,  but  by  only  10% 
of  TV-only  and  8%  of  newspaper-only 
respondents. 

Print  this,  or  else 
measure  fails 

A  WEST  VIRGINIA  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  voted  down  a  measure  that  would 
have  required  newspapers  to  publish 
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any  press  release  a  state  legislator  or  leg¬ 
islative  candidate  issues. 

The  controversial  legislation  was 
proposed  by  state  Sen.  Sarah  Minear,  a 
Republican. 

When  the  Senate’s  finance  commit¬ 
tee  voted,  “an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  committee  members  voted  for  it 
by  voice  vote,  laughing  as  they  did  so,” 
the  Daily  NewS'Tribune  of  Keyset  re¬ 
ported. 

“Chairman  Oshel  Craigo  declared 
the  amendment  had  failed,  and  no  one 


challenged  him.” 

But  Minear  said  she  wasn’t  kidding. 
She  said  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
what  legislators  and  candidates  are 
thinking. 

“It  should  not  be  at  the  whim  of  an 
editor  who  either  isn’t  interested  in  the 
issue  or  who  doesn’t  understand,”  she 
declared. 

NewS'Tribune  editor  R.  Michael 
Johnson  said  the  measure,  which  he 
likened  to  a  state-run  Communist  me¬ 
dia,  was  aimed  at  two  papers. 
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Frank  Michal,  deputy  associate  edi-  the  daily  outlook  page  and  the  Sunday 
tor  of  the  editorial  and  outlook  pages  outlook  section, 
at  the  Houston  Chronicle,  has  been  ap-  Andraa  Greene,  a  Chronicle  re- 
pointed  associate  editor  of  the  pages,  porter  covering  Harris  County  govern- 
He  succeeds  Hugh  Pewers,  who  ment,  becomes  an  editorial  page 
retired  after  31  years  with  the  newspa-  writer, 
per. 

David  Langwerlhy,  senior  edito-  Clyde  B.  Barrew,  metro  circulation 
rial  page  writer,  was  named  editor  of  consultant  for  Thomson  Newspapers 

Inc.,  has  been  named  assistant  circula- 
I  tion  director  at  the  Buffalo  News. 


Randy  N.  Miller,  vice  president  of 
human  resources  at  Detroit  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer. 

Richard  E.  Hartnett,  president 
and  publisher  in  Battle  Creek,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director/field  ser¬ 
vices  at  Detroit  Newspapers. 

Both  companies  are  part  of  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.’s  Newspaper  Division. 


Menica  Allen,  who  previously  Melanie  Wells,  deputy  Washington 
worked  at  the  Providence  Journal  and  bureau  chief  covering  major  U.S.  ad- 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  has  been  named  vertising  agencies  breaking  news  and 
editor  at  the  weekly  Barrington  (R.l.)  industry  trends  for  Advertising  Age, 
Times.  has  been  named  a  business  reporter 

covering  advertising  and  marketing  is- 
Davld  Rapp,  assistant  managing  ed-  sues  at  USA  Today. 
itor  for  legislative  affairs  at  the  Weekly 

Report,  a  newsmagazine  on  Congress  Michele  Sardinia,  training  and  ac- 
and  politics,  has  been  appointed  editor  count  development  coordinator  at  the 
of  new  media  at  Congressional  Quar-  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  Press  &  Sun-Bul- 
terly  Inc.  letin,  has  been  appointed  market  devel- 

Previously,  Rapp  was  a  reporter  in  opment  director  at  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
Memphis,  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh.  Journal. 

Richard  W.  Mlllen,  who  has  worked  Stephen  T.  Hearst,  38,  vice  presi- 
in  operations  at  the  National  Enquirer,  dent  of  business  operations  for  the  San 
Family  Weekly/USA  Weekend  and  the  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency,  has  been 
New  York  Daily  News,  has  been  named  vice  president  of  circulation, 
named  vice  president  of  paper  purchas¬ 
ing  for  Globe  Communications  Corp.  Palk,  deputy  news  editor  at  the 

The  Boca  Raton,  Fla. -based  Globe  Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been  appointed 
is  the  publisher  of  the  weekly  super-  business  editor, 
market  tabloids  Globe,  National  Exam¬ 
iner  and  Sun.  Casey  Madison,  photo  editor  at  the 

Vancouver,  Wash.,  Columbian,  has 
Matthew  T.  Ooehel,  production  been  named  director  of  photography  at 
manager  at  CoverStory,  has  been  ap-  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  News  Tribune. 
pointed  art  director. 

Shawn  Nefnian,  a  photographer  Michael  J.  Murray,  home  delivery 
and  Macintosh  specialist,  succeeds  manager  at  the  Home  News,  East 
Goebel.  Brunswick,  N.J.,  has  been  named  circu- 
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lation  director. 

Earle  Palmer  Brewn,  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  Bethesda,  Md. -based 
public  relations  and  advertising  agency 
bearing  his  name,  has  been  named  to 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Senior  Bea¬ 
con. 

Nancy  J.  Schwerzler,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Washington 
Program  of  Northwestern  University’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Medill  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  Legi-Slate,  an  online  provider  of 
federal  legislative  information. 

Judllh  Parfaler,  vice  president  and 
advertising  director  at  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  &  World'News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Newspaper  Advertising  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Other  officers  elected  include  Don 
Freeman,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen- 
Times  —  executive  vice  president; 

Melanie  Lee  Arney,  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Post  and  Courier  —  first  vice 
president;  John  E.  Cash,  Greeneville 
(Tenn.)  Sun  —  second  vice  president; 
and  Beh  Taylor,  Jacksonville,  N.C., 
Daily  News  —  secretary/treasurer. 


Judy  Peres,  national  editor,  was 
named  foreign  and  national  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

James  Yuenger,  foreign  editor, 
was  appointed  senior  writer  for  special 
reporting  projects. 

Howard  Wilt,  a  Moscow  corre¬ 
spondent,  succeeds  de  Lama  as  West 
Coast  bureau  chief. 

Vincent  J.  Schedolski,  a  nation¬ 
al  correspondent  in  the  West  Coast 
bureau  of  the  Tribune,  was  named 
West  Coast  business  writer. 

Gary  Dretika,  associate  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  becomes  a  senior  writer  re¬ 
porting  on  entertainment  and  the  arts. 

Marshall  Freker,  source  editor 
on  the  national  desk,  was  appointed 
deputy  foreign  and  national  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Tribune. 

Rudolph  A.  Hempe,  editor  at  the 
North  Kingstown  Standard-Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Press  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include  Mary 
Harrington,  city  editor  at  the  New¬ 
port  Daily  News  —  vice  president; 
Linda  Lotridge  Levin,  a  journalism 
professor  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  and  immediate  past  president  — 
secretary;  and  Frederick  Wilson  III, 
publisher  of  Wilson  Publications  — 
treasurer. 


David  Carr,  editor  of  Twin  Cities 
Reader,  an  alternative  weekly  in  Min¬ 
neapolis/St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  Washington  City  Paper. 

Kate  Phillips,  assistant  metro  editor 
at  New  York  Newsday,  has  been 
named  city  editor. 

George  de  Lama,  West  Coast  bu¬ 
reau  chief  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  chief  of  correspondents. 


Philip  S.  Alexande  r,  consumer 
channel  sales  manager  for  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  Inc.’s  Applesoft  unit,  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  sales  for  Times 
Mirror  Multimedia. 

Frances  Ruka,  Region  One  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Riverside,  Calif., 
Press-Enterprise,  has  been  appointed 
retail  advertising  manager. 

Pam  Ayala,  regional  advertising 
manager,  succeeds  Ruka. 
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Dunnis  Schafur  becomes  home 
delivery  circulation  manager  for  River¬ 
side  and  Moreno  Valley. 

Mike  Kriusur,  home  delivery  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  covers  the  remain¬ 
der  of  Riverside  County. 

Larry  Brewn,  home  delivery  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  was  named  circulation 
manager. 

Paul  D'Ambrosio,  35,  computer-as¬ 
sisted  reporting  coordinator  and  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  at  the  Asbury  Park 
Press,  Neptune,  N.J.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  database  editor  for  the  newsroom. 

Mauruun  Dulaney,  marketing  pro¬ 
motions  manager  and  project  coordi¬ 
nator  at  McCall’s  magazine,  has  been 
named  marketing  manager  for  the 
Newspaper  National  Network. 

Robert  Shapire,  media  supervisor 
at  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising,  was 
appointed  media  manager. 

Bruce  Keen,  associate  editor  at  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  Mercury 
Center,  the  electronic  extension  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
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ROP  coupons  — 
a  vanishing  breed 

Once  a  major  marketing  strategy  for 
national  advertisers ,  coupons 
distributed  via  newspaper  run-of -press 
ads  have  all  but  disappeared 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

RUN'OF'PRESS  coupons,  once  an  es¬ 
sential  marketing  strategy  used  by  ma¬ 
jor  grocery  and  health/beauty  product 
manufacturers,  have  all  but  vanished 
from  newspapers. 

The  change  has  been  dramatic  over 
the  last  15  years.  According  to  NCH 
Promotional  Services,  a  company 
which  processes  coupons  and  promo¬ 
tion  information,  in  1980  newspaper 
run-of-press  (ROP)  coupons  account¬ 
ed  for  48.2%  of  all  coupons  distributed. 
By  1994,  that  number  had  fallen  to 
1.5%. 

Figures  from  CMS  Inc.,  a  manufac¬ 
turers’  agent  for  coupon  redemption, 
reflect  a  similar  trend.  According  to 
CMS,  in  1988,  newspaper  ROP 
coupons  accounted  for  10.3%  of  all 
coupons  distributed.  In  1994,  that  fig¬ 
ure  fell  to  2%. 

In  the  early  1980s,  food  brokers  such 
as  ABD  regularly  dropped  millions  of 
coupons  through  newspapers.  Great 
Events,  an  ABD  consumer  promotion¬ 
al  program,  distributed  cents-off 
coupons  through  full-page  newspaper 
ads  and  rotogravure  inserts  carried  by 
newspapers  in  the  New  York  area. 

In  1981,  the  Great  Events  program 
dropped  420  million  coupons  over  a 
six-week  period,  almost  5%  of  all  the 
coupons  dropped  in  the  area  that  year. 

But,  since  then,  cornering  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  the  manufacturers’  print  promo¬ 
tional  vehicle  of  choice  are  free-stand¬ 
ing  inserts  (FSIs)  which  yield  higher 
redemption  rates  than  ROP  coupons. 

Conservative  estimates  suggest  that 
FSIs  today  receive  more  than  80%  of 
all  coupons  that  are  distributed.  Other 
marketing  vehicles  —  such  as  direct 
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Marvin  Howard,  president  of  the 
Howard  Organization,  which  handles 
advertising  for  Colonna  Brothers,  said 
of  the  company’s  recent  ROP  coupon 
campaign:  “I  might  not  be  able  to  real¬ 
ize  the  same  redemption  rate.  But  we’re 
concerned  about  clutter  in  FSIs,  and 
the  ability  of  not  being  able  to  create  a 
frequency  of  message.” 


mail  and  in-store,  manufacturer-dis¬ 
tributed  coupons  —  represent  propor¬ 
tionally  small,  but  rapidly  accelerating, 
methods  of  coupon  delivery. 

One  area  of  exception  is  the  bever¬ 
age  category  —  which  includes  juice, 
carbonated  beverages,  and  teas.  In 
1993,  5%  of  all  beverage  coupons  went 
into  newspaper  ROP,  but  in  1994  that 


1 


share  grew  to  8.4%. 

Chris  Hartley,  communication  spe¬ 
cialist  for  CMS,  said  the  increase  in 
that  area  could  be  attributed  to  a  “local 
marketing  focus.” 

As  manufacturers  have  experiment¬ 
ed  with  everyday  low  prices,  in-ad  and 
on-pack  coupons,  event  marketing  and 
sampling,  money  for  ROP  coupons  has 
become  scarce,  and  newspapers  often 
find  themselves  near  the  bottom  of 
marketing  agendas. 

And  while  several  marketing  compa¬ 
nies,  such  as  Valassis  Communications, 
News  America,  Sullivan  Marketing 
and  the  Sunflower  Group,  use  news¬ 
papers  to  distribute  their  FSIs,  the  low¬ 
er  rates  newspapers  must  charge  to  be 
competitive  with  direct  mail  has  signif¬ 
icantly  cut  into  newspaper  coupon  rev¬ 
enues. 

“A  lot  of  packaged  goods  manufac¬ 
turers  have  cut  back  on  couponing  in 
general,”  said  Dennis  Garberg,  CEO  of 
the  Sunflower  Group.  “And,  when  one 
cuts  back,  so  do  the  others.” 

To  be  sure,  ROP  coupons  still  play  a 
role  in  many  marketing  strategies. 
Newspapers  are  used  most  often  for 
their  ability  to  quickly  send  out  a  com¬ 
petitive  message,  and  for  a  hospitable 
editorial  environment  on  best  food 
days. 

But  ROP  coupon  redemption  rates 
are  an  unequivocal  drawback  in  an  era 
of  intensifying  stress  on  advertising  ef¬ 
ficiency.  According  to  NCH,  in  1994, 
the  redemption  rate  for  solo  ROP 
coupons  was  just  0.8%.  The  redemp¬ 
tion  rate  for  FSI  coupons,  on  the  other 
hand,  averaged  1.5%.  Direct-mail 
coupon  redemption  rates  were  even 
higher,  about  3.2%. 

CMS  figures  tell  a  similar  story.  In 
1994,  newspaper  ROP  redemption 
rates  were  0.7%,  versus  a  redemption 
rate  of  1.9%  for  FSIs,  and  5.7%  for  di¬ 
rect-mail  coupons. 

High  newspaper  color  premiums  and 
the  complexity  of  a  multinewspaper 
ROP  coupon  drop  are  also  seen  as  crit¬ 
ical  problems  in  the  eyes  of  national 
advertisers,  although  few  deny  the  val¬ 
ue  of  color  in  newspapers. 

“What  looks  like  a  plate  of  steam- 
ing-hot  spaghetti  on  an  FSI  looks  like 
a  plate  of  worms  covered  with  dirt  on 
newsprint,”  Garberg  said,  emphasizing 
the  benefits  of  color,  rather  than 
hlack-and-white  ads. 
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Several  newspapers  have  set  up  special 
advertising  programs  to  tvin  back  manu¬ 
facturers’  dollars.  Some  have 
established  innovative  projects  like  the 
annual  ’’Tampa  Bay’s  Best”  promotion 
run  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 


“FSIs  stand  out  more,”  Murphy  said. 
“People  don’t  tend  to  look  through 
newspapers  for  coupons.” 

Elizabeth  Wrenn-Adams,  director  of 
promotional  services  for  the  Nabisco 
Foods  Group,  said  that  her  company’s 
use  of  newspaper  ROP  coupons  has 
“dropped  off  substantially.” 

Nabisco  places  ROP  coupons  “pri¬ 
marily  as  a  defensive  strategy,”  Wrenn- 
Adams  said.  For  the  time  being,  Nabis¬ 
co  uses  FSIs  heavily,  a  strategy  that  in¬ 
tensified  during  the  recent  FSI  price 
wars  between  Valassis  and  Sullivan 
Marketing,  when  the  cost  of  running 
an  FSI  bottomed  out  at  about  $4  a 
page. 

“FSIs  were  always  cheaper  on  a  cost- 
per-thousand  (CPM)  basis,”  Wrenn- 
Adams  said.  “And,  during  the  price 
wars,  that  became  the  case  even  more 
so.” 

While  Wrenn-Adams  said  that 
Nabisco  will  move  into  marketing  ar¬ 
eas  that  will  keep  the  company  from 
being  “FSI-dependent,”  she  added  that 
it’s  unlikely  the  promotion  dollars  will 
shift  back  to  newspaper  ROP  coupons. 

“I  think  newspapers  are  being  realis¬ 
tic  when  they  say  that  they  can’t  re¬ 


coup  the  share  that  has  been  lost  to 
FSIs,  but  there  are  opportunities  for 
newspapers  to  be  a  cost-effective  alter¬ 
native,”  she  said. 

Wrenn-Adams  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  can  win  some  market  share 
back  by  utilizing  their  greatest  re¬ 
source  —  knowledge  of  the  local  com¬ 
munities  which  they  serve. 

“One  thing  newspapers  have  that 
they  don’t  take  advantage  of  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber  list,”  she  said.  “And  a  lot  of 
newspapers  don’t  capitalize  on  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  common  customer 
with  the  manufacturer:  the  retailer.” 

Several  newspapers  have  set  up  spe¬ 
cial  advertising  programs  to  win  back 
manufacturers’  dollars.  Some  have  es¬ 
tablished  innovative  projects  like  the 
annual  “Tampa  Bay’s  Best”  promotion 
run  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
the  Tampa  Bay  Tribune.  Taking  a  cue 
from  a  program  in  Milwaukee,  the 
newspapers  created  a  special  advertis¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  national  advertisers 
five  years  ago. 

Tampa  Bay’s  Best  is  a  consumer  pref¬ 
erence  study  which  is  conducted  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  Times  and  Tribune.  A  random 
selection  of  readers  are  sent  a  ques- 


the  Tampa  Bay  Tribune. 


“ROP  is  a  tough  sale,”  Garberg  said. 
“We’re  still  able  to  sell  ROP  as  a  last- 
minute  solution  to  a  marketing  pro¬ 
gram,  but  it’s  not  something  manufac¬ 
turers  would  strategically  plan  for.  The 
volume  simply  went  to  the  FSIs.” 

Garberg  anticipates  that  ROP  place¬ 
ment  will  account  for  “less  than  half” 
of  Sunflower’s  business  in  1995.  “Ten 
years  ago,  it  was  100%  of  our  business,” 
he  said. 

Valassis  has  offered  its  Valassis  ROP 
Solutions  program  to  clients  since 
1987,  said  Lynn  Liddle,  vice  president 
of  corporate  communications  and  in¬ 
vestor  relations. 

“Our  plans  are  to  continue  offering 
it  to  our  clients,”  Liddle  said.  “It’s  not 
the  largest  revenue  producer,  but  it’s  a 
viable  entity  for  marketers  still.” 

For  its  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Valassis 
ROP  Solutions  program  contributed 
about  5%  of  revenue,  or  about  $28  mil¬ 
lion  in  sales.  Liddle  said  the  program 
will  likely  be  flat  or  down  a  little  for 
1995. 

Kelly  Murphy,  coupon  and  promo¬ 
tion  administrator  for  Block  Drug 
Company,  said  that  the  company 
hasn’t  used  an  ROP  coupon  in  “at  least 
five  years”  and  has  “no  plans”  to  do  so. 
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Advertising/Promotion 

tionnaire  which  lists  myriad  brand 
choices.  Respondents  to  the  survey 
rate  the  brands  according  to  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  the  results  are  tabulated  and 
shown  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
winning  brands. 

The  winners  are  then  featured  in 
Tampa  Bay’s  Best  —  a  special  advertis¬ 
ing  section  included  in  both  news¬ 
papers.  Winning  manufacturers  typi¬ 
cally  buy  ad  space  with  coupons  in¬ 
cluded  and  are  invited  to  supply 
advertorial  material,  such  as  recipe  and 
product  information  for  consumers. 

Dan  Henderson,  salesman  for  the 
Times  and  a  pioneer  of  Tampa  Bay’s 
Best  effort,  said  that  the  section  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  15%  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  annual  national  linage. 

“ROP  isn’t  dead,”  Henderson  said. 
“It’s  just  that  newspaper  need  to  get 
creative  so  the  packaged-goods  people 
can  use  ROP.” 

Garberg  agreed.  “Newspapers  need 
to  analyze  whether  they  want  this  busi¬ 
ness  back,”  he  said.  “If  they  do,  it’s  not 
going  to  be  easy.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  several 
newspapers  in  the  Southern  California 
market  added  linage  through  food  bro¬ 
kers,  who  act  essentially  as  a  sales  arm 
for  national  manufacturers. 

Brokers  buy  four-color  ROP  space  in 
a  network  of  the  Southern  California 
newspapers,  at  the  broker  rate.  The  ads 
are  all  four-color,  and  the  newspapers 
perform  all  of  the  production  and  four- 
color  work  free  of  charge. 

“It’s  not  one  order/one  bill,  but  it’s 
very  close,”  said  Art  Williams,  senior 
account  executive,  display  advertising 
for  the  Times. 

Williams  said  that  the  program,  be¬ 
gun  five  years  ago,  has  added  national 


Make  sure  your 
Creative  Services 
investment  pays  off 

Specfrac®  Ad  Management 
Saflware  for  Mocintosif  does 
eveiything  you  need  to  man¬ 
age  and  report  on  all  speculo- 
SfECTMC  live  ad  activities,  from  who's 
requesting  them  to  how  much 
Oniv‘39?'.  Pariofitesponse  revenue  is  being  generated 

Oiienled  SeKnf  System  gnj  g,gc|,  gigfg  powerful 

search/analytical  capabilities.  Easy,  elegant  interface, 
SMay  money  back  guarantee.  ^395“till  April  1 5. 

Send  check  or  call  for  fax  brochure  and  sample  reports: 
Mclnnis  &  Associates,  34  Cedar  Valley  Lane,  Huntington, 
NY  11743  (S16)  421-5364 
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In  Chicago,  the  Tribune  has  combined 
advertising  in  the  weekly  “Qood  Eating” 
food  section  with  a  cable  television  show 
of  the  same  name. 


food  dollars  to  the  newspaper  pages. 
For  the  Times,  the  program  added 
$650,000  last  year,  and  he  estimated 
that  will  reach  $800,000-plus  this  year. 

In  Chicago,  the  Tribune  has  com¬ 
bined  advertising  in  the  weekly  “Good 
Eating”  food  section  with  a  cable  tele¬ 
vision  show  of  the  same  name.  “Good 
Eating”  —  the  show  —  is  broadcast  for 
half  an  hour  four  times  a  week  on 
CLTV,  a  station  owned  by  the  Tribune. 

Manufacturers  buy  a  newspaper/ 
television  combo.  The  newspaper’s 
Good  Eating  section  is  promoted  on 
the  show,  and  the  show  is  promoted  in 
the  newspaper  section. 

Jane  Migely,  food,  drug  and  liquor 
manager  for  the  Tribune,  said  that  sev¬ 
eral  advertisers  who  had  dropped  out 
of  the  newspaper  have  participated  in 
the  joint  newspaper/television  pro¬ 
gram,  such  as  Jewel  Foods,  Osco  Drugs 
and  Reynolds  Aluminum.  Migely  said 
the  promotion  has  been  “very,  very 
successful,”  although  she  couldn’t  qual¬ 
ify  revenue  generation. 

Newspapers  seem  to  work  best  for 
campaigns,  where  building  brand 
awareness  is  paramount,  say  some  mar¬ 
keteers.  And  there  is  a  coupon  method 
for  any  type  of  strategy  —  brand-build¬ 
ing,  trade  support,  or  competitive 


threats  —  said  Hartley. 

For  Colonna  Brothers  Inc.,  a  pack¬ 
ager  of  grated  cheese,  bread  crumbs 
and  spices,  ROP  coupons  create  brand 
recognition.  A  current  Colonna  cam¬ 
paign  features  six  different  recipes  us¬ 
ing  Colonna  grated  cheese,  and  is  run 
with  a  coupon  on  best  food  days  in 
newspapers. 

Marvin  Howard,  president  of  the 
Howard  Organization,  which  handles 
advertising  for  Colonna,  said  that  the 
primary  goal  of  the  newspaper  ads  and 
coupons  is  to  build  brand  awareness. 

“I  might  not  be  able  to  realize  the 
same  redemption  rate  [in  ROP],” 
Howard  said.  “But  we’re  concerned 
about  clutter  in  FSIs,  and  the  ability  of 
not  being  able  to  create  a  frequency  of 
message.” 

But  Marica  Lehman,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Pro¬ 
motion  Information  Management 
(PIM),  said  that  ROP  can’t  be  counted 
on  to  build  brand  awareness. 

“I  think  that,  just  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  ROP  redemption  rates  are 
lower  [than  FSIs],  you  can’t  necessarily 
say  that  ROP  builds  brand  identity  bet¬ 
ter,”  Lehman  said.  “Redemption  rates 
are  the  only  way,  relating  to  coupons, 
that  truly  measure  if  someone  has  read 
that  ad.” 

Szewczyk  to  head 
coupon  task  force 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  of  Circulations 
U.S.  Coupon  Task  Force  elected  a  new 
chairperson  recently. 

Dennis  Szewczyk,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  security  at  Illinois-based  RAL- 
CORP,  will  lead  the  Coupon  Task 
force;  chair  its  meetings;  host  the  annu¬ 
al  ABC  U.S.  Coupon  Forum;  and  pro¬ 
vide  guidance  to  ABC  staff  about 
couponing  issues. 

Szewczyk  succeeds  Joan  Castro,  for¬ 
mer  senior  manager  of  promotion  ser¬ 
vices  at  Campbell  Soup  Company. 

Ad  campaign 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  met  anyone  who’s 
been  hit  by  a  train?  That’s  the  question 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT)  is  using  to  kick  off  a  public 
awareness  campaign  about  the  estimat¬ 
ed  6,000  automobile/train/pedestrian 
collisions  that  occur  each  year. 
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Publisher  wants 
newspapers  to 
run  free  ads 

Asks  papers  around  the  country  to 
‘make  amends’  for  giving  California  a 
bum  rap  in  reporting  on  winter  storms 


by  M.L.  Stein 

BRADLEY  ZEVE,  EDITOR  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  Monterey  County,  Calif., 
newspaper,  believes  the  media  gave  the 
area  a  bum  rap  in  reporting  on  its  win¬ 
ter  storms,  and  he  wants  them  to  make 
amends  via  free  advertising. 

Under  the  letterhead  of  his  Coast 
Weekly,  Zeve  optimistically  mailed  out 
4,800  copies  of  a  proposed  ad  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  around  the  country, 
in  an  effort  to  restore  tourism  in  the 
county  to  its  former  glory. 

In  a  letter,  the  publisher  conceded 
that  the  area  suffered  severe  flooding 
in  recent  months,  causing  $227  million 
in  damage  and  “an  unmeasured  though 
dramatic  halt  in  our  vital  tourist  trade.” 

However,  he  continued,  the  national 
media  “covered  the  floods  in  a  way 
that  was  extremely  negative  that 
seemed  to  portray  an  entire  communi¬ 
ty  underwater. 

“I  even  heard  of  a  German  newspa¬ 
per  running  a  headline,  ‘Monterey  Un¬ 
derwater,’  ”  Zeve  said. 

Moreover,  hundreds  of  phone  calls 
have  come  into  the  county  from  peo¬ 
ple,  wondering  if  the  Monterey  Penin¬ 
sula  was  still  accessible. 

It  is,  Zeve  assured  publishers,  and  he 
hopes  the  ad  will  tell  the  true  story. 

The  tabloid,  quarter-page  advertise¬ 
ment  is  topped  by  a  drawing  of  a  bright 
sun  and  the  head;  “Leave  Your  Life 
Raft  at  Home.”  A  phone  number  is  list¬ 
ed  for  more  details. 

Monterey  County’s  storied  attrac¬ 
tions —  such  as  the  beach  at  Carmel, 
the  Big  Sur  coastline  and  Cannery 
Row —  are  just  fine,  the  ad  says.  In 
fact,  they  weren’t  even  flooded,  it 
claims. 

Zeve  said  he  was  confident  the  un¬ 
paid  ad  would  get  some  exposure. 

“I  think  some  editors  will  decide 
that  helping  to  restore  our  economy  is 


the  right  thing  to  do,”  he  said,“We  all 
have  some  space  available,  and  what 
better  way  to  fill  it?” 

Zeve  said  he  got  free  help  from  the 
local  business  community  for  the  mail¬ 
ing.  A  print  shop  produced  the  ads,  an 
office  supply  firm  provided  envelopes, 
and  another  retailer  offered  staffers  to 
sort  the  packages  for  posting. 

Citing  the  natural  disasters  that 
have  hit  the  region  in  recent  years  — 
the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  fires  and 
floods  —  Zeve  mused:  “My  mom  said 
maybe  it’s  biblical.  All  I  know  is,  it 
would  be  nice  to  get  a  little  help  from 
our  friends.” 


Citron  named 
CFO  at  SFM  Media 

JOHN  N.  CITRON  has  been  named 
the  chief  financial  officer  of  SFM  Me¬ 
dia,  an  independent  media  buying  and 
planning  company. 

Citron  was  most  recently  the  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president/finance  and  admin¬ 
istration  for  Backer  Spielvogel  Bates 
Wordwide  Inc. 

He  will  take  over  the  position  from 
SFM’s  Joe  Gerard,  who  is  retiring  after 
25  years  with  the  firm. 

Treasure  Chest 
honored  by  Sears 

SEARS  ANNOUNCED  THAT  Glen¬ 
dora,  Calif.-based  Treasure  Chest  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  selected  as  a  Sears 
Partner  in  Progress. 

March  28  was  designated  by  Sears  as 
Source  Day  to  honor  the  top  one  per¬ 
cent  of  its  vendor  companies  who  sup¬ 
plied  Sears  with  quality  products  and 
services. 

The  14th  annual  Partner  in  Progress 
ceremony  recognized  Treasure  Chest 
among  the  138  winners. 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
it  you  use  GORE-TEX®  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 

GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modify  a  noun,  sudi  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GO^-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly.  _ _ 

GORE-TEX®  is  a  (ff^^ 

registered  trademark  of  _ ^  I 

W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 
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Newspapers  avoid 
running  ad  from 
questionable  source 

Irregularities  on  the  insertion  order 
tipped  off  newspaper  representative 
firms  and  advertising  departments 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THANKS  TO  SOME  quick-thinking 
colleagues,  hundreds  of  newspapers  re¬ 
cently  avoided  running  a  bogus  ad 
which  was  submitted  by  a  company 
falsely  claiming  to  represent  a  New 
York  publishing  house. 

Irregularities  on  the  insertion  order 
tipped  off  newspaper  representative 
firms  and  advertising  departments, 
which  after  further  investigation, 
spiked  the  ad. 

Newspapers  across  the  country  re¬ 
ceived  the  materials  and  insertion  or¬ 
der  for  the  full-page,  direct-response 
ad.  It  offered  consumers  a  free  guide  to 
federal  grant  money,  although  it  re¬ 
quired  consumers  to  pay  a  $4.95  fee  for 
shipping  and  handling. 


EXTRA  SPACE 
TO  FILL? 

Let  NSB  turn  your  unsold 
ad  space  Into  Incremental 
revenue  EVERYDAY! 


For  mote  Information,  call 
Frank  J.  Savino  (201) 265-7248 

B  NEWSPAPER 
SPACE  BANK 


The  insertion  order  was  sent  by  a 
company  called  Grey  International 
Advertising,  which  claimed  to  be  rep¬ 
resenting  Dell  Publishing,  a  major  New 
York  publisher.  The  name  is  similar  to 
the  well-known.  New  York  City-based 
agency  Grey  Advertising  Inc. 

Text  on  the  insertion  order  implied 
that  Grey  International  Advertising  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Associaton 
of  Advertising  Agencies  (AAAA).  A 
representative  from  AAAA  said  Grey 
International  Media  wasnot  a  member 
of  the  association. 

Advertising  reps  noticed  the  rates 
that  usually  accompany  most  orders 
hadn’t  been  listed  on  the  insertion  or¬ 
der.  Also,  the  address  form  in  the  ad 
did  not  contain  a  tracking  code  —  a 
staple  of  direct-mail  advertising. 

Merrianna  McCully,  national  ad 
manager  at  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald-Republic,  said  she  noticed  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  right  away. 

“1  knew  as  soon  as  I  opened  it,”  she 
said.  “1  had  a  gut  feeling,  so  1  started 
snooping.” 

After  McCully  checked  with  anoth¬ 
er  newspaper  and  Landon  Associates, 
the  newspaper’s  rep  firm,  the  ad  was 
put  on  hold. 

Joan  Lake,  advertising  director  for 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  said  her 
sales  reps  weren’t  familiar  with  Grey 
International  Advertising.  After  not¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  ad  rates,  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  called  the  contact  name  list¬ 
ed  on  the  insertion  order.  No  one  an¬ 
swered  the  call. 

Representatives  from  the  Press 
called  the  Attorney  General’s  office  in 
New  York  to  check  on  the  company, 
but  “by  that  time,  so  many  clues  were 
coming  in  that  something  was  wrong 
that  we  called  our  rep  firm  and  told 
them  about  it,”  Lake  said. 


Free 

Money 

from  the  Federal  Government 

Free  Guide  reveals  how  to  get  your 
share  of  the  billions  of  dollars  available 
from  Government  Grants  &  Loans 


Questionable  ad 


And  the  rep  firms  did  their  own 
sleuthing.  After  making  several  futile 
efforts  to  telephone  the  contact  name. 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  (SFW)  sent  a 
staffer  to  the  address  printed  on  the  in¬ 
sertion  order. 

The  SFW  employee  found  that  Grey 
International  Advertising  was  not  list¬ 
ed  as  a  tenant  in  the  building,  al¬ 
though  the  company  did  rent  a  post  of¬ 
fice  box  at  a  commercial  mail  service  at 
the  address. 

“It  could  be  legitimate.  1  don’t 
know,”  said  Ben  Zangara,  New  York 
manager  for  SFW.  “But  when  we  tried 
to  track  it  down,  we  couldn’t  find  any¬ 
thing,  and  we  wanted  to  make  sure  our 
newspapers  didn’t  get  burned. 

“1  don’t  think  any  of  our  newspapers 
ran  it,  although  I’m  sure  it  may  have 
slipped  through  the  cracks  in  some 
markets,”  Zangara  added. 

And  Landon  managed  to  alert  all  of 
its  newspapers,  as  well. 

A  scam  like  this  is  “very  rare,”  said 
Bob  Keim,  president  and  CEO  of  Lan¬ 
don.  “1  can’t  remember  the  last  time  it 
happened.” 

Keim  added  that,  to  his  knowledge, 
no  Landon-represented  newspapers 
ran  the  ad. 

Thanks  to  alert  salespeople  and  rep 
firms,  what  could  have  been  a  costly 
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hoax  for  newspapers  was  avoided.  But, 
in  the  aftermath,  many  say  the  inci¬ 
dent  has  left  them  more  cautious  about 
similar  scams. 

“I’ve  been  in  this  business  for  32 
years,”  McCully  said,  “and  this  is  the 
first  time  I’ve  seen  anything  like  this 
happen.  It’s  made  me  real  cautious.” 

Others  are  confident  that  this  kind 
of  near-miss  won’t  happen  again. 

“In  our  national  department,  it’s 
highly  unlikely  an  ad  like  that  could 
slip  through,  because  our  reps  are 
trained  to  look  for  things  like  that,” 
Lake  said. 

Repeated  calls  to  Grey  Internation¬ 
al  Media  were  not  returned. 

Dell  Publishing  has  denied  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  alleged  consumer  guide. 

The  Postal  Service  has  said  it  plans 
to  investigate  the  incident. 

Tompkins  retires 
as  CWO&O  head 

STATES  TOMPKINS,  CHAIRMAN 
and  CEO  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  firm. 

Tompkins,  who  has  been  with  the 
New  York  City-based  representative 
firm  for  35  years,  will  continue  to  serve 
as  the  company’s  board  chairman.  Also, 
he  will  be  involved  with  some  on-going 
CWO&O  projects,  according  to  the 
company. 

“States  has  enjoyed  a  career  charac¬ 
terized  by  personal  graciousness  and 
professional  success,”  said  Mike  Veitch, 
CEO  of  CWO&O.  “Our  company’s 
sound  position  today  is  a  direct  result  of 
his  leadership  and  his  form.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  we  will  continue  to  enjoy  his  wisdom 
and  counsel  as  our  board  chairman.” 

Tompkins  joined  the  CWO&O  sales 
staff  in  1960.  Six  years  later,  he  was 
named  senior  vice  president  and  Pacific 
Coast  manager. 

He  was  elected  a  director  in  1972, 
and  president  and  chief  executive  of  the 
company  in  1980. 

Tompkins  is  involved  with  many  in¬ 
dustry  organizations.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Marketing  Executives/News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  Plans  Board, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  INAME  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Relations  Committee. 
He  is  a  director  of  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Association-National,  and  a 
past-president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter  of  NASA. 


Senators  aim 
at  tobacco 

THREE  DEMOCRATIC  SENATORS 
have  introduced  legislation  aimed  at  in¬ 
creasing  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  tobac¬ 
co  advertising. 

Included  in  the  proposal  are  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cigarette  excise  tax,  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  force  tobacco  companies  to 
pay  Medicare  and  Medicaid  costs  for  to¬ 
bacco-related  illness,  and  a  proposal  to 
take  away  the  advertising  deduction  for 
tobacco  companies,  which  is  estimated 
to  be  some  $2  billion  a  year. 

Sponsoring  the  legislation  were  New 
Jersey  Sens.  Bill  Bradley  and  Frank 
Lautenberg  and  Iowa  Sen.  Tom  Harkin. 

Courant  awards 

FOR  THE  12TH  year  in  a  row,  the 
Hartford  Courant  is  giving  awards  to 
Connecticut  residents  for  their  volun¬ 
teer  work.  In  April,  the  Courant  is  hon¬ 
oring  43  people  who  were  selected  from 
239  applications. 

“It  is  our  hope  that  honoring  and 
publicizing  the  efforts  of  outstanding 
volunteers  would  encourage  more  good 
work  from  others,”  said  Courant  pub¬ 
lisher  Michael  Waller. 

Parade  readers  like 
federal  sales  tax 

ALMOST  ALL  THE  40,000  letters 
sent  to  Parade  magazine  about  replac¬ 
ing  the  federal  income  tax  with  a  sales 
tax  favor  the  idea. 

Readers  wrote  to  Parade  in  response 
to  a  Jan.  8  article  on  Rep.  Bill  Archer’s 
proposal.  A  whopping  96%  liked  the 
Texas  Republican’s  idea. 

Parade  contributing  editor  Jane  Cia- 
battari  and  Washington  bureau  chief 
Jack  Anderson  delivered  the  letters  in 
person  to  Archer’s  office  in  April,  as 
the  deadline  neared  for  filing  federal  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

The  congressman  said  a  consump¬ 
tion  tax  would  encourage  savings  and 
help  reduce  tax  fraud. 

Among  letter  writers,  opponents 
questioned  exemptions. 

“I’m  inclined  to  exempt  any  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  and  medical  supplies,  not 
food,”  Archer  said,  explaining  that  ex¬ 
empting  food  would  raise  the  rate  on 
everything  else. 


Weekly  section 
for  Olympics 

IN  PREPARATION  FOR  the  Olympic 
games,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution  has  launched  a  weekly  section 
providing  detailed  pre-games  coverage 
by  its  11  full-time  Olympic  writers  and 
four  editors. 

The  section  will  be  published  from 
March  17  through  July  8,  when  the 
Journal  and  Constitution  begins  in- 
depth  daily  coverage  of  the  games  by 
some  272  journalists  from  its  newsroom 
and  other  Cox  newspapers  in  Florida, 
Ohio,  Texas  and  Arizona. 

On  the  day  it  was  announced  the 
summer  games  would  be  held  in  At¬ 
lanta,  the  Journal  and  Constitution  sold 
an  extra  220,000  copies. 

Cox^s  Emory  grant 

THE  JAMES  M.  Cox  Jr.  Foundation 
has  given  Emory  University  in  Atlanta 
$1.4  million  to  fund  an  endowed  profes¬ 
sorship  dedicated  to  teaching  journal¬ 
ism  skills  to  students  majoring  in  other 
fields. 


1995  Accu  Weather.  Inc 


Ramp  onto 
the  Superhighway 


On-line  Bulletin  Boards 

Accu-Weather  can  get  you  on-line 

quickly  and  inexpensively  with 
a  complete  weather  package. 

Lottery,  sports,  soaps  and  more 
are  also  available. 

>lccu-Weather,  Inc. 

619  W. College  Ave..  State  College.  PA  16801 
Fax  (814)  238-1339 

Call  (814)  234-9601x400. 
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Moving  The 
Presidential 
Press  Corps? 

National  Park  Service  plan  to  relocate  the  pressroom  outside 
the  White  House  meets  strong  opposition  from  journalists 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  plans  to 
move  the  White  House  press  corps 
from  its  current  spot  in  the  West  Wing 
were  met  with  staunch  opposition  from 
correspondents. 

As  part  of  its  $2.9'million  design 
plan  for  the  White  House  and  sur¬ 
rounding  park  land,  the  National  Park 
Service  drafted  three  proposals,  two  of 
which  called  for  moving  the  press  out 
of  the  White  House.  The  third  would 
upgrade  the  existing  facilities,  which 
are  extremely  crowded. 


The  alternate  pressroom  sites  were 
either  in  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
White  House,  or  in  a  below-ground 
area  between  the  two  buildings. 

“When  I  heard  that,  I  said  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  unacceptable,”  said  White 
House  Correspondents  Association 
(WHCA)  president  Kenneth  T.  Walsh 
of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

“The  [WHCA]  board  unanimously 
opposed  any  effort  to  move  the  White 
House  press  corps  out  of  the  White 
House,”  Walsh  said. 

“In  our  jobs,  proximity  is  essential,” 
he  explained,  adding  that  “other  ad- 
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ministrations  talked  about  moving  us 
out  of  the  White  House”  but,  obvious¬ 
ly,  it  was  never  done. 

“If  the  White  House  [staff]  wants  to 
get  someone  in  to  see  the  president 
without  the  media  knowing  about  it,  it 
can  do  that,”  he  pointed  out.  “Our  feel¬ 
ing  is,  the  more  proximity  we  have  to 
the  people  we’re  covering,  the  better  it 
is  for  good  journalism  and  for  convey¬ 
ing  information  to  our  readers  and 
viewers  and  listeners. 

“The  White  House  is  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  controlling  the  message,”  he 
continued.  “There  is  a  natural  tug  of 


war  there.  We  don’t  want  to  give  up 
the  access  we  have.” 

Walsh  also  noted  that  White  House 
press  secretary  Mike  McCurry  indicat¬ 
ed  that  President  Clinton  would  not  go 
along  with  any  plan  to  move  the  corre¬ 
spondents  out  of  the  White  House. 

“The  press  office  is  not  interested  in 
moving  us  out  of  the  White  House,” 
Walsh  said.  “I  can’t  see  how  the  Park 
Service  could  proceed  with  a  plan  the 
White  House  opposes,  and  the  White 
House  said  it  opposes  moving  the  press 
corps.  As  far  as  the  Clinton  presidency 
is  concerned,  it’s  not  going  to  move 
us.” 


The  National  Park  Service’s  Ann 
Smith,  who  is  project  coordinator  for 
the  Comprehensive  Design  Plan  for 
the  White  House,  agreed  that  “when 
we  started,  we  were  only  looking  at  the 
space  issue  and  did  not  have  the  other 
pieces.” 

Smith  said  the  correspondents 
“made  it  clear  their  access  needs  over¬ 
ride  the  space  needs.” 

The  crowded  press  area  at  the  White 
House  has  been  a  “long-standing  prob¬ 
lem,”  Walsh  noted,  adding  that,  ideal¬ 
ly,  the  press  would  keep  what  it  has 
and  expand  it. 

“Our  main  need  is  more  space,”  he 
said.  “The  key  for  us  is  that  we  have  to 
be  in  the  White  House.  Too  many 
news  organizations  could  not  do  their 
jobs  effectively  if  they  did  not  have  ac¬ 
cess.” 

Walsh  said  that  the  National  Park 
Service  planners  were  “not  looking  at 
media  facilities  in  an  access  sense,  just 
at  use  of  facilities.  They  did  not  con¬ 
sider  access  of  media  as  a  priority. 

“Once  they  added  that  to  the  mix, 
past  thoughts  of  moving  us  out  are  not 
part  of  this  plan,”  he  said.  “I  would  be 
surprised  if  they  came  back  to  any  plan 
that  moved  us  out  of  the  White 
House.” 

He  added  that  “now,  to  their  credit, 
the  Park  Service  people  working  on 
this  project  put  together  a  working 
group  including  the  media.” 

Park  Service  officials,  after  hearing 
the  objections,  put  together  the  media 
working  group  and  asked  it  to  come  up 
with  a  20-year  plan  for  what  it  will 
need. 

Park  Service  planners  recently 
toured  the  White  House  press  facilities 
to  get  an  idea  of  “what  kind  of  space 


“I  can’t  see  how  the  Park  Service  could  proceed 
with  a  plan  the  White  House  opposes,  and  the 
White  House  said  it  opposes  moving  the  press 
corps.  As  far  as  the  Clinton  presidency  is 
concerned,  it’s  not  going  to  move  us.” 
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problems,  technical  problems  and  ac¬ 
cess  issues  are  of  importance  to  the 
press  corps,”  said  Smith. 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  media 
working  group  is  slated  to  present  to 
the  Park  Service  a  report  on  its  needs 
for  space  and  storage,  technology  and 
access  for  the  next  20  years. 

“We’re  looking  very  long  term,”  she 
added.  “For  those  reasons,  we  asked 
them  to  look  that  far  out .... 

“The  intent  of  the  working  group  is 
to  work  together  to  work  it  out,”  Smith 
continued.  “We’re  at  the  point  where 
we’re  saying.  What  are  your  needs? 
What  are  the  possibilities? 

“It’s  important  for  people  to  know 
this  is  going  on.  If  they  have  an  inter¬ 
est  or  concern,  to  get  in  now.  The  goal 
of  the  whole  planning  effort  is  to  look 
at  what  needs  to  be  here  20  years  from 
now,”  she  explained. 

Smith  said  there  likely  will  be  a  few 
more  meetings  with  the  media  as  they 
work  out  a  suitable  plan. 

“We  were  worried  about  it,  but  1 
think  we  made  our  point  so  clear  — 
how  we  were  strongly  opposed  to  and 
united  against  any  effort  to  move  us 
out  —  that  1  am  convinced  that  the 
option  to  move  us  out  is  dead,”  Walsh 
commented. 

“But  as  we  have  seen  over  the  years, 
this  option  keeps  coming  up  ...  .  It’s 


not  permanently  out  of  the  question. 

“1  don’t  expect  it  to  come  back  any 
time  soon  —  we  have  effectively  ar¬ 
gued  against  this  —  but  we  always 
have  to  be  vigilant,”  he  added. 

The  media  facilities  are  just  a  small 
part  of  the  total  design  package,  which 
includes  a  visitors  center,  encompasses 
security  concerns,  could  impact  traffic, 
and  affects  the  whole  area  around  the 
White  House,  including  Lafayette  Park 
and  the  Ellipse. 

According  to  the  National  Park  Ser¬ 
vice,  planning  for  the  White  House 
and  president’s  park  design  began  in 
1992  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
over  four  years.  By  the  fall,  a  draft  plan 
and  environmental  impact  statement 
are  expected  to  be  available  for  public 
review,  with  a  final  plan  slated  for  re¬ 
lease  in  the  spring  of  1996. 

The  final  plan,  the  Park  Service 
stated,  will  be  “the  first  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  property  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment  as  the  seat  of  executive  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  United  States  in  1791.” 

Journal  Register 
boosts  profit 

JOURNAL  REGISTER  CO.  reported 
its  1994  operating  cash  flow  advanced 
16%  to  $100.1  million,  nearly  double 


the  $56.3  million  earned  in  1990. 

In  an  annual  report  notably  light  on 
numbers,  president  and  CEO  Robert 
M.  Jelenic  said  the  cash  flow,  defined  as 
pretax  operating  profit  minus  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  amortization,  ranks  the  com¬ 
pany  among  the  best  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Formed  in  1990  from  the  remnants  of 
Ralph  Ingersoll  IPs  debt-ridden  empire, 
Trenton,  N.J.-based  Journal  Register  is 
owned  by  E.M.  Warburg,  Pincus  &  Co. 
of  New  York.  The  company  is  not  pub¬ 
licly  traded  and  therefore  not  required 
to  disclose  its  results.  The  firm’s  New 
Haven  Register  carries  the  flag  for  15 
dailies  with  circulation  totaling  551,000 
and  11  weeklies  totaling  1.7  million  cir¬ 
culation. 

Revenues,  including  those  for  two 
papers  acquired  in  1993  and  one  in 
1994,  were  not  disclosed,  other  than  to 
say  they  increased  over  10%.  Jelenic 
did  say  he  expected  revenue  this  year  to 
break  $350  million. 


Indian  scholarships 

THE  NATIVE  AMERICAN  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  has  awarded  college  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  to  11  promis¬ 
ing  Native  American  students  for  the 
spring  1995  semester. 


!ED  INFORMAnON 
OUT  INSURANCE? 


I .  i 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  If  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


State  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  III. 
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In  Utero  ‘Deaths’: 
Should  Newspapers 
Publish  Obits? 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

FALLOUT  FROM  THE  national  de¬ 
bate  over  abortion  landed  in  the  news¬ 
room  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  recently  after  it  published  an 
obituary  for  an  in  utero  “death.” 

The  obituary  was  placed  by  a  funer¬ 
al  home  for  a  couple  that  had  been  ex¬ 
pecting  twins.  But  the  pregnancy  nev¬ 
er  progressed  past  sixteen  weeks  —  the 
early  stage  of  the  second  trimester  — 
because  of  complications  caused  by  a 
tangled  umbilical  chord. 

The  obituary  read,  in  part,  “no  ser¬ 
vices  are  planned  for  Daniel  and  Jacob 
Higdon,  who  died  February  27  at  16 
weeks’  gestation  .  .  .  .” 


by  advocates  on  each  side  of  the  issue. 
Discord  has  broken  out  in  newsrooms 
across  the  country  over  the  use  of 
terms  such  as  “pro-choice”,  “pro-life” 
and  “pro-abortion”  and  “anti-abor¬ 
tion.” 

The  editorial  position  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard  “supports  Roe  vs.  Wade, 
which  is  the  law  of  the  land,”  Godbold 
said. 

The  newspaper  heard  from  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  community  residents,  some  sup¬ 
porting  Godbold’s  decision,  and  some 
maintaining  it  set  a  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent. 

If  obituaries  are  published  for  in 
utero  deaths,  some  argue,  opponents  of 
abortion  might  use  it  as  an  opening 


The  obituary  read,  in  part,  “no  services  are 
planned  for  Daniel  and  Jacob  Higdon,  who  died 
February  27  at  16  weeks^  gestation  .  .  . 


Although  it  was  the  first  time  the 
Register-Guard  had  ever  received  an 
obituary  for  an  in  utero  death,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Jim  Godbold  —  who  had 
lost  a  child  to  muscular  dystrophy  last 
year  —  said  that  he  understood  the 
couple’s  desire  to  publicly  mourn  its 
loss,  and  he  made  the  decision  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  obituary. 

“I  was  responding  emotionally  as 
much  as  intellectually,”  Godbold  said. 
“1  wondered  if  I  should  just  say  yes  and 
see  what  questions  were  prompted  by 
it. 

“It  wasn’t  a  political  decision,  and  it 
was  only  later,  after  talking  to  people, 
that  1  saw  the  political  overtones,” 
Godbold  added. 

And  overtones  there  are.  In  the 
volatile  debate  over  abortion,  words 
and  phrases  are  claimed  and  rejected 


which  could  lead  to  other  demands. 

“It’s  a  real  dangerous  area  to  get 
into,”  said  Tim  Gallagher,  editor  of  the 
Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star. 

“Of  the  groups  who  oppose  abor¬ 
tion,  certain  factions  have  zealots  and 
have  resorted  to  murder,”  Gallagher 
said. 

“What  could  be  the  next  step? 
Could  they  get  the  names  of  the 
women  who  have  had  abortions  and 
try  to  put  their  names  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  listed  as  in  utero  deaths?” 

Gallagher  noted  that  most  hospitals 
have  privacy  safeguards,  but  “I 
wouldn’t  put  it  past  people  who  are  re¬ 
ally  opposed  [to  abortion].” 

The  Star  hasn’t  been  tested  on  the 
issue,  Gallagher  said,  “though  my  incli¬ 
nation  is  not  to  list  them.”  However,  he 
added,  “a  door  is  open  to  listen  to  ar¬ 


gument.” 

In  Eugene,  Godbold  said  that  the  lo¬ 
cal  Planned  Parenthood  chapter  “was 
concerned  that  publication  [of  the 
obit]  granted  ‘personhood’  to  a  fetus, 
and  that  the  publication  changed  the 
nature  of  the  newspaper’s  position  on 
that.” 

Eventually,  the  incident  was  dis¬ 
cussed  on  a  local  talk  radio  show,  and 
the  local  news  program  covered  it.  In 
response  to  the  growing  controversy, 
the  Higdons  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Reg¬ 
ister-Guard,  which  was  published  on 
the  letters  page. 

“The  death  of  our  sons  was  very  sad 
and  traumatic  for  us,  and  all  we  want¬ 
ed  to  do  was  let  our  friends  and  family 
know  what  happened  without  having 
to  repeat  it  many,  many  times,”  the  let¬ 
ter  read. 

“When  we  had  our  sons’  obituaries 
published,  we  were  not  making  an  [sic] 
statement  or  editorial,  we  were  doing 
what  any  family  that  suffers  a  tremen¬ 
dous  loss  would  have  done.” 

While  Godbold  takes  time  to  con¬ 
sult  with  others  about  the  handling  of 
in  utero  obituaries,  the  Register-Guard 
has  reverted  to  its  former  position.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  policy,  the  newspaper 
will  only  publish  obituaries  for  still¬ 
born  deaths  that  are  carried  to  full 
term,  and  premature  births  which  sub¬ 
sequently  result  in  death. 

In  the  meantime,  Godbold  wants  to 
hear  from  other  newspapers  around  the 
country.  So  far,  suggestions  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  possibility  of  the  Register- 
Guard  running  a  “Notice  of  Loss”  sec¬ 
tion,  where  in  utero  deaths  and  mis¬ 
carriages  could  be  announced.  But 
Godbold  said  he  isn’t  rushing  to  set  a 
new  policy. 

“I’m  not  at  a  crazy  kind  of  break¬ 
neck  pace,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  to  take 
my  time  with  this  and  do  a  thoughtful 
job.” 
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In  Brief 


Overholser  named 
Washington  Post 
ombudsman 

FORMER  DES  MOINES  Register  edi¬ 
tor  Geneva  Overholser  landed  squarely 
on  her  feet  —  as  Washington  Post  om¬ 
budsman  —  after  quitting  the  Register 
and  voicing  general  criticism  of  finan¬ 
cial  responsibilities  newspapers  heap  on 
editors. 

After  six  years  on  the  job,  Over¬ 
holser,  47,  resigned  in  February,  along 
with  her  managing  editor.  In  press  ac¬ 
counts,  she  carefully  avoided  criticizing 
Gannett  Co.’s  Register  but  said  she  was 
“worn  down”  and  cited  “profit  pres¬ 
sures”  on  modern  editors. 

As  Post  ombudsman,  beginning  in 
June,  she  works  on  a  renewable  two- 
year  contract,  fielding  complaints  from 
readers,  doing  internal  critiques  and 
writing  a  Sunday  column.  The  paper’s 
outgoing  ombudsman  is  Joanne  Byrd. 


Overholser,  probably  the  nation’s 
best-known  female  editor,  grabbed  na¬ 
tional  attention  by  overseeing  a  1990 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  story  that  de¬ 
tailed  the  plight  of  an  Iowa  rape  victim. 

Busy  readers 
like  ASNE^s 
revamped  papers 

YOUNG  ADULTS  WHO  don’t  read  a 
newspaper  every  day  responded  posi¬ 
tively  to  newspaper  prototypes  designed 
with  meaningful  journalism  and  busy 
lifestyles  in  mind,  a  two-year  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  ( ASNE) 
study  found. 

“Beyond  Survival:  Forging  Ties  With 
Potential  Readers,”  released  this  month 
at  ASNE’s  Dallas  convention,  said 
dailies  must  take  major  steps  in  per¬ 
suading  these  adults  —  dubbed  “poten¬ 
tial  readers”  —  to  read  the  paper  more 
than  once  a  week. 


The  report  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  could  increase  readership  by  do¬ 
ing  the  following. 

•  The  front  page,  instead  of  showcas¬ 
ing  top  stories,  should  be  remade  into  a 
menu  or  guide  to  the  day’s  news. 

•  In  considering  whether  something  is 
newsworthy,  editors  should  keep  in  mind 
local  appeal,  relevance  and  usefulness. 

•  “Headline”  news  should  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Stories  ought  to  focus  on  build¬ 
ing  readers’  knowledge  and  perspective 
about  breaking  stories. 

•  The  traditional  watchdog  role 
should  be  expanded  in  order  to  bring  in 
perspectives  from  a  wide  variety  of 
readers. 

•  Diversity  should  be  employed  in 
writing  and  presenting  stories. 

These  suggestions  arose  from  evalua¬ 
tions  of  19  prototypes  developed  by  re¬ 
porters,  editors  and  designers,  and  re¬ 
sponses  by  focus  groups  in  14  communi¬ 
ties.  In  six  markets,  further  quantitative 
research  was  done.  MORI  Research  of 
Minneapolis  conducted  the  study. 


Some  Interesting  Facts  About 
The  United  States  Postal  Service 


By  now  everybody  knows  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
issues  millions  of  stamps  each  year,  commemorating  some 
of  history  and  culture’s  greatest  accomplishments  and 
individuals.  And,  most  people  are  aware  that  the  U.S. 

Postal  Service  delivers  to  every  address  in  America,  six 
days  a  week.  But,  there’s  a  lot  about  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  that  people  don’t  know. 

For  example... 

U.S.  Postal  Service  operations  are  not 
supported  by  tax  dollars. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  the  only  government 
seiv'ice  not  funded  by  tax  revenues.  Every  penny,  nickle 
and  dime  of  our  annual  revenue  comes  from  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  other  postal  products  and  services. 

Americans  enjoy  the  lowest  mailing  rates  in 
the  industriaiized  worid. 

We’re  quite  proud  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  able  to 
offer  the  world’s  best  communications  value.  At  32$,  U.S. 


postal  rates  are  a  real  bargain  compared  to  those  of  Japan 
(81$),  Germany  (64$)  and  France  (47$). 

The  iargest  civiiian  work  force  is  integrai  to 
America’s  communities. 

Nearly  729,000  career  employees  in  more  than  40,000 
post  offices  across  the  country  deliver  1 77  billion  pieces  of 
mail  each  year  —  nearly  40  percent  of  the  world’s  mail 
volume.  Our  employees  are  also  active  members  of  their 
communities,  contributing  time  to  such  activities  as  painting 
the  homes  of  elderly  neighbors,  providing  food  and  shelter 
to  the  homeless  and  raising  money  for  disabled  members 
of  their  communities. 

The  new  Eagle  symbol  represents  our  forward- 
thinking  and  breakthrough  performance. 

The  Eagle  symbol  is  the  trademark  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  While  we  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  full 
range  of  postal  products  and  services,  we  request  that  you 
not  take  liberties  with  our  logo. 


We  Deliver^For  You. 


UNITED  STATES 
POSTAL  SERVICEn 
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Humor 
Columnist 
Turns  Flack 

Dave  Barry  storms  Capitol  Hill  and  has  a  hoot  of  a  time 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

HYPERBOLE  IS  A  common  tool  of 
congressional  press  secretaries,  but  one 
deputy  really  pushed  the  envelope  re¬ 
cently. 

He  told  reporters  that  his  boss  was  a 
vice  presidential  candidate  who  had 
buns  and  abs  of  steel  and  was  once  a 
woman,  and  that  Mel  Gibson  and 
Cher  would  be  making  appearances  at 
a  press  conference  and  hearing,  respec¬ 
tively. 

That  is,  however,  pretty  much  what 
one  could  expect  from  Miami  Herald 
humor  columnist  Dave  Barry. 

Barry  recently  spent  four  days  work¬ 
ing  for  Rep.  Steven  LaTourette  (R- 
Ohio)  at  the  invitation  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  congressman’s  full-time  communi¬ 
cations  director  Deborah  Winston,  a 
former  columnist  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Barry  would  have  been  there  a  full 
week,  but  had  to  dash  off  to  appear  on 
“Wheel  of  Fortune,”  Winston  said. 

“I’ve  known  him  maybe  eight  or 
nine  years,”  Winston  said  of  Barry. 
“He’s  someone  who’s  been  nice  to  me 
over  my  career  —  helpful,  supportive, 
an  overall  great  guy.” 

Winston  ran  the  idea  past  her  boss, 
who  said,  “Great,”  and  then  wrote  to 
Barry. 

“Like  all  columnists.  I’m  always  des¬ 
perate  for  something  to  write  a  column 
about,”  Barry  said.  “Long  ago,  I  ran  out 
of  anything  I  needed  to  say.  Anytime 
anyone  presents  an  idea  that’s  even  re¬ 
motely  interesting,  I  say,  ‘Yeah,  sure.’  ” 

But  how  does  working  on  Capitol 
Hill  compare  to  other  Barry  adven¬ 
tures,  such  as  flying  in  a  fighter  jet  or 
playing  the  role  of  a  dead  guy  in  a 
community  opera  production? 

“Comparing  being  in  a  fighter  jet 


“Like  all  columnists,  I’m  always  desper¬ 
ate  for  something  to  write  a  column 
about.  Long  ago,  I  ran  out  of  anything  J 
needed  to  say.  Anytime  anyone  presents 
an  idea  that’s  even  remotely  interesting, 
I  say,  ‘Yeah,  sure.’  ” 

—  Columnist  Dave  Barry 


and  in  Congress,  from  a  puking  angle. 
Congress  is  better,”  he  said. 

Compared  to  appearing  in  an  opera, 
in  Congress,  he  added,  “you  rarely  get 
pushed  off  a  bed  by  people  screaming 
in  Italian.” 

On  Barry’s  first  day,  he  and  Winston 
went  to  a  four-hour  seminar  on  how  to 
be  a  press  secretary. 

“Since  I’ve  only  done  this  since  mid- 
January,  1  don’t  really  know  how  to  do 
it,  either.  1  probably  would  have  gone, 
anyway,”  she  said. 

Winston  said  she  and  Barry  “were 
kind  of  amused  by  the  panel  of  jour¬ 


nalists  who  came  in  and  said  what  they 
do,  what  makes  news.” 

One  journalist,  she  recalled,  began 
his  presentation  by  declaring  he  was 
one  animal  the  press  secretaries  will 
never  tame. 

“I  told  Dave  when  we  were  leaving, 
‘I  don’t  remember  reporters  being  that 
arrogant,’  ”  Winston  said,  adding  with 
a  laugh,  “We  did  not  try  to  tame  the 
beast.” 

The  seminar  taught  Barry  “all  these 
incredible  number  of  ways  to  get  more 
paper  than  you  already  have.  [And 
how  to]  generate  more  paper,”  he  said. 

“We  learned  how  to  get  our  message 
out.  Then,  a  bunch  of  media  people 
came  in  and  told  us  how  they  don’t 
want  our  message,”  he  explained. 
“There  was  no  effort  to  disguise  the 
hostility.  It  was  fun  to  be  on  the  other 
side.” 

Barry  did  regret,  however,  that  he 
was  introduced  at  the  seminar,  since 
he  had  planned  to  keep  the  week  very 
low-key. 

“That  was  kind  of  my  goal.  If  1  spent 
the  time  doing  interviews  about  how  to 
do  it,  I  would  not  have  had  time  to  do 
it,”  he  noted.  “I  avoided  talking  about 
it  for  a  few  days.” 

When  calling  the  media,  he  identi¬ 
fied  himself  as  Dave  Barry  from  Con¬ 
gressman  LaTourette’s  office; 

“TV  people  generally  figured  I  was 
someone  on  the  staff. 

Most  newspaper  people  knew  I  was 
on  the  staff  for  a  week,”  he  said. 

At  least  one  newspaper  lobbyist  vis¬ 
iting  the  congressman’s  office  recog¬ 
nized  Barry,  but  then  figured  he 
couldn’t  be  right  and  put  it  out  of  his 
mind. 

In  town  for  the  National  Newspaper 
Association’s  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa- 
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tion  executive  director  and  regional 
lobbyist  Frank  Deaner  was  waiting  to 
see  the  congressman  when  he  spotted 
Barry. 

It  wasn’t  until  he  was  in  LaTourette’s 
office  and  saw  the  Barry  books  and  the 
congressman  mentioned  the  columnist 
that  Deaner  asked  if  it  were,  in  fact, 
Barry  sitting  there. 

LaTourette  said  yes  and  introduced 
them. 

“It  was  a  hoot,”  Deaner  said. 

On  Tuesday,  the  staff  tried  to  drum 
up  interest  in  an  appearance  by  Ohio 
Gov.  George  Voinovich,  who  was  testi¬ 
fying  before  the  Government  Reform 
and  Oversight  Committee’s  District  of 
Columbia  subcommittee,  of  which  La¬ 
Tourette  is  a  member. 

“1  told  Dave  he  could  make  a  couple 
of  calls,”  Winston  said. 

“At  one  point,  1  heard  him  telling  a 
reporter  Cher  would  be  at  the  hearing. 
You  would  just  kind  of  shake  your 
head.  At  one  point,  he  told  someone 
the  congressman  had  buns  and  abs  of 
steel,”  he  added. 

Barry  also  told  reporters  that  there 
was  a  chance  that  the  governor  —  who 


had  used  the  word  “bullshit”  in  a  re¬ 
cent  interview  —  might  swear  again 
during  the  hearing,  although  he 
couldn’t  promise  anything. 

Touting  LaTourette  as  a  vice  presi¬ 
dential  candidate,  Winston  said  Barry 
told  someone  the  campaign  slogan 


ask  about  the  congressman  being  a 
woman,  however,  Barry  said  he  didn’t 
know  where  that  rumor  came  from. 

“He  did  a  little  bit  of  radio  on 
Thursday  with  a  Cleveland  station,” 
Winston  said.  “He  said  Steve  was  one 
of  the  original  authors  of  the  Constitu¬ 


“At  one  point,  I  heard  him  telling  a  reporter  Cher 
would  he  at  the  hearing.  You  would  just  kind  of 
shake  your  head.  At  one  point,  he  told  someone 
the  congressman  had  huns  and  ahs  of  steel.” 


would  be,  “At  least  one  of  them  has  a 
beard.” 

Barry  told  one  reporter  that  as  a  vice 
presidential  candidate,  LaTourette 
would  stand  behind  his  beard  —  unless 
he  shaves. 

“In  the  Plain  Dealer,  he  talked  to  a 
reporter  about  a  LaTourette/Dole  tick¬ 
et,  and  said  Steve  used  to  be  a  woman,” 
she  said. 

When  a  reporter  called  the  office  to 


tion.  He  also  said  [LaTourette]  won  the 
gold  medal  in  the  decathlon,  also  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

“We  let  him  draft  a  letter,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “One  letter  said,  ‘Congratula¬ 
tions  on  the  fine  work  you’re  doing  for 
all  of  us.’  The  other  letter  said,  ‘Let  us 
know  if  you  ever  need  the  use  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  submarine.’  ” 


(See  Barry  on  page  98) 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Jerome  L.  Wlson 

Keeping  motor  vehicle 
records  open  to  the  press; 
It’s  time  to  go  to  court 


^Hobbyists  for  newspaper  publishers 
and  other  press  groups  struck  out  at 
the  1994  session  of  Congress,  when  it 
passed,  over  press  objections,  the  Dri¬ 
ver’s  Privacy  Protection  Act. 

The  act  will  restrict  what  up  to  now 
has  been  a  common  news-gathering 
activity  by  reporters,  namely  consulting 
state  motor  vehicle  records  to  obtain 
information  about  persons  who  are  dri¬ 
ving,  or  parking,  their  cars  on  public 
highways. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  mo¬ 
tor  vehicle  records  were  generally  open 
to  the  press,  and  to  the  general  public, 
in  42  of  the  50  states.  Now  the  new 
federal  law  imposes  a  complicated  new 
scheme  as  to  who  can  have  access  to 
these  records  and  who  cannot. 

For  example,  the  new  law  permits 
the  states  to  allow  access  to  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  records  if  the  requesting  party  is 
a  tow  truck  operator,  a  toll  collector,  a 
private  investigator,  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  or  someone  involved  in  litiga¬ 
tion. 

However,  unless  the  person  who 
wants  to  see  the  record  is  in  one  of  the 
permitted  categories,  access  is  denied. 

In  fact,  the  only  way  that  ordinary 
individuals,  or  a  reporter,  can  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  such  a  record  is  if  the  state  has 
first  set  up  a  so-called  “opt-out”  system. 

Such  a  system  requires  that  the  state 
mail  “clear  and  conspicuous”  notices  to 
all  of  its  motor  vehicle  registrants,  ad¬ 
vising  them  that  they  have  the  right  to 
opt  out  of  having  their  record  generally 
accessible. 

Then,  the  state  must  make  sure  that 
it  does  not  permit  access  to  the  records 
of  those  persons  who  have  opted  out. 


Wilson,  a  former  New  York  State 
senator,  is  counsel  to  the  law  firm  of 
Rogers  &  Wells  in  New  York. 


unless,  of  course,  the  requester  is  in  a 
permitted  category,  such  as  a  tow  truck 
operator. 

A  state  that  disobeys  the  new  law  by 
releasing  an  “opted-out”  record  to  a 
person  not  in  a  permitted  category 
faces  a  $5,000-a-day  federal  fine,  plus 
criminal  and  civil  penalties. 

It  is  a  law  that  only  Washington, 
D.C.,  could  create.  Fortunately  for  the 
press,  and  others  who  would  like  to 
have  open  access  to  state  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  records  maintained,  the  new  law 
may  well  be  unconstitutional. 

The  constitutional  vulnerability  of 
the  new  law  —  at  least,  the  strongest 
case  —  is  not  under  the  familiar  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but 
under  the  10th.  The  10th  Amendment 
provides  that  under  the  Constitution 
those  powers  not  specifically  delegated 
to  the  federal  government  are  reserved 
to  the  states. 

IT  he  amendment,  which  has  been 
dormant  for  decades  as  a  constitution¬ 
al  brake  on  the  Congress,  was  given 
new  life  in  the  1992  United  States 
Supreme  Court  case  of  New  York  vs. 
United  States.  This  case  drew  a  bright 
new  line  as  to  what  Congress  can  and 
cannot  do  as  regards  the  states. 

Under  New  York  law,  what  Congress 
cannot  do  is  require  the  states  to  carry 
out  a  federal  regulatory  program.  The 
states  are  sovereign,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled;  they  are  not  branch  of¬ 
fices  of  the  federal  government. 

If  Congress  wants  to  set  up  a  federal 
regulatory  scheme,  it  can  either  pre¬ 
empt  the  state  function  and  administer 
the  program  itself,  or  it  can  offer  the 
states  inducements  to  cooperate, 
which  the  states  can  freely  accept  or 
reject. 

The  Congress  cannot,  the  court  or¬ 
dered,  “commandeer  state  govern¬ 


ments  into  the  service  of  federal  regu¬ 
latory  purposes,”  and  states  cannot  be 
compelled  “to  enact  and  enforce  a  fed¬ 
eral  regulatory  program.” 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Driver’s 
Privacy  Protection  Act  is  all  about.  It  is 
a  detailed  federal  privacy  program  that 
the  Congress  compels  the  states  to  en¬ 
act  and  administer.  States  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  If  they  do  not  fol¬ 
low  Congress’  regulatory  instructions, 
as  to  granting  access  to  their  own  mo¬ 
tor  vehicle  records,  they  face  substan¬ 
tial  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

urthermore,  this  is  not  an  instance 
of  federal  preemption.  If  the  federal 
government  were  to  establish  a  nation¬ 
al  motor  vehicle  registration  program, 
which  it  clearly  would  have  a  right  to 
do  under  its  Commerce  power,  it  could 
set  up  as  particularized  a  scheme  as  it 
wished,  as  to  who  could  have  access  to 
federal  motor  vehicle  records.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  act  does  not  do  that.  This  is  a 
federal  program  to  be  administered 
solely  by  the  states,  acting  as  federal 
agents,  and,  as  such,  violates  the  10th 
Amendment  under  the  New  York  case. 

The  violative  nature  of  this  new  law 
virtually  cries  out  for  a  court  challenge. 
Such  a  challenge  would  have  to  be 
brought  by  individual  states,  because 
states  are  the  parties  whose  sovereign¬ 
ty  has  been  eroded  by  Congress’  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  10th  Amendment.  There¬ 
fore,  the  strategy  for  press  groups  seek¬ 
ing  to  have  the  act  declared 
unconstitutional  is  to  convince  state 
governors  and  attorneys  general  to 
take  the  federal  government  into 
court. 

This  very  step  is  under  discussion  in 
a  number  of  states.  It  could  well  spell 
the  demise  of  this  federal  privacy 
statute,  which  directly  restricts  news¬ 
gathering. 
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NEXPO’95 
GEORGIA  WORLD 
CXDNGRESS  CENTER 
ATLANTA 
JUNE  24-28 


NEXPO  *95  f  the  annual  technical  exposition  and  conference  of  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  is  always  an  impressive  show.  Executives  from  newspapers  of  all  sizes  gath¬ 
er  to  view  and  learn  about  the  latest  available  newspaper  equipment  and  technical  services 
from  around  the  world. 

THlb  YE. At:.  NEXPO  is  being  held  at  the  Georgia  World  Congress  Center  in 
Atlanta.  The  theme  of  the  exposition  is  “Putting  The  Future  In  Focus.”  Your  challenge  is 
to  get  newspapers  to  focus  on  you  and  how  you  can  help  them  achieve  their  future  goals. 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  three  special  NEXPO’95  issues  will  get  your 
messages  to  the  right  people  at  the  right  time! 


CONVENTION 


PLANNING 
ISSUE 
MAY  27 

Convention  attendees  use  this  to  plan 
their  stops  at  the  show.  It’s  packed 
with  a  listing  of  exhibitors,  highlights 
of  what  they  are  exhibiting  and  what’s 
new  in  the  industry. 

AD  RESERVATION 
DEADLINE: 

MAY  12 

AD  MATERIALS  DEADLINE: 
MAY  16 


ISSUE 
JUNE  24 

In  addition  to  our  readership  of 
83,000,  this  special  issue  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  show  in  Atlanta. 


AD  RESERVATION 
DEADLINE: 

JUNE  9 

AD  MATERIALS  DEADLINE: 
JUNE  12 


POST' 

CONVENTION 
ISSUE 
JULY  1 

Use  this  issue  to  remind  attendees  of 
what  they  saw;  reinforce  the  benefits 
of  your  equipment  and  services. 

AD  RESERVATION 
DEADLINE: 

JUNE  21 

AD  MATERIALS  DEADLINE: 
JUNE  23 


A  PEACH  OF  A  DEAL!  1/2  PRICE 

When  you  run  an  ad  in  the  May  27  Planning  Issue  and  the  June  24  Convention  Issue, 
you  can  repeat  the  same  ad  in  the  July  1  Post-convention  Issue  at  1/2  your  normal  rate! 


AD  RATES 


Full  Page - $3,420 

2/3  Page - $2,670 

1/2  Page - $2,020 

'  1/3  Page - $1,440 

1/4  Page - $1,195 


COLOR  RATES 

$425  for  each  color  per  page,  standard  colors. 
$200  extra  for  facing  page,  same -color. 
Matched  color  $575  per  page  per  extra  color. 
Four-color  process  space  and  color  charee: ;! 
One  page,  $4,670;  two-page  spread,  $8,00 
(based  on  one-time  space  rate). 


THE  TIME  IS  RIGHT  TAKE  FULL  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  BIGGEST,  BRIGHTEST, 
MOST  SPECTACULAR  NEWSPAPER  TECH  SHOW  OF  THE  YEAR! 


ADVERTISE  IN  ALL  THREE...CALL,  FAX 
OR  MAIL  US  YOUR  ORDERS. 

OFnCES 

New  York  •  212-^75^380  FAX:  212-929-1259  Chicago  •  312-641-0041 
New  Orleans  •  50^38^9673  Los  Angeles  •  310-378-7075  Francisco  •  415-421-7950 
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Who’s  Where 

at  NAA 

Hotel  locations  and  phone  numbers  on  page  70 


KEY  TO  HOTELS 


DP  Dauphine  Orleans  Hotel  | 

ES  Embassy  Suites 
FR  The  Fairmont  Hotel 
HI  New  Orleans  Hilton  Riverside 
HR  Hyatt-Regency  New  Orleans 
1C  Hotel  Inter-Continental 
New  Orleans 

LM  Le  Meridien  New  Orleans 
MA  New  Orleans  Marriott 
OM  OMNI  Royal  Orleans  Hotel 
RS  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel 
WC  Westin  Canal  Place 
Wl  Windsor  Court  Hotel 


Montgomery  Advertiser 
Bevertey  Amberg  -  HI 
Dick  Amberg  -  HI 


ALASKA 


Frontiersman 
Michael  Lindsey  -  HI 
Patricia  Lindsey  -  HI 
Susan  Lindsey  -  HI 
Mat-Su  Valley  Newspapers  Inc. 
Mike  Lindsey  -  HI 
Pat  Lindsey  -  HI 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette 

Ben  Hussman  -  Wl 
Walter  Hussman  -  Wl 


Newspapers 


ALABAMA 


The  Anniston  Star 
Phil  Sanguinetti 
The  Birmingham  News  Co. 

Mary  Hanson  -  Wl 
Victor  Hanson  -  Wl 
Gadsden  Times 
Carolyn  Hawkins  -  Wl 
Roger  Hawkins  -  Wl 

The  Huntsville  Times/Huntsville  News 
Bob  Ludwig  -  HI 
Cindi  Ludwig  -  HI 
The  Mobile  Press  Register 
Bill  Hearin  -  HI 
Emily  Hearin  -  HI 


ARIZONA 


Daily  News  Sun 
Barbara  Marocco  -  HI 
Sam  Marocco  -  HI 
Tucson  Citizen 
Don  Hatfield  -  HI 
Sandy  Hatfield  -  HI 
Tucson  Newspapers 
Larry  Aldrich  -  WC 
Wendy  Aldrich  -  WC 


CALIFORNIA 


The  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

John  Sias 
Daily  Press 

Maureen  Brotherton  -  OM 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
S.  Leigh  Park 


Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  considering  the  sale 
of  their  newspapers. 


(919)  848-7202 
Fax:  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmcxjr  Drive 
Raleigh,  NC  27615 


Looking  Forward  to  seeing  you 
at  the  NAA  Publishers  Convention 


The  Desert  Sun 
Bob  Dickey  -  HI 
Lori  Dickey  -  HI 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
Larry  Beasley  -  HI 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Jarvis  Coffin  -  HI 
Donna  Freed  -  HI 
Janis  Heaphy 
Dick  Schlosberg  -  Wl 
Kathy  Schicsberg  -  Wl 
The  Modesto  Bee 
Cynthia  Ward  -  HI 
John  Ward  -  HI 

The  Monterey  County  Herald 
Allen  Miller  -  OM 
Susan  Miller  -  OM 
Press-Enterprise  Co. 

Susie  Hays  -  HI 
Tim  Hays  -  HI 
Press-Telegram 
Rick  Sadowski 
The  Sacramento  Bee 
Frank  Whittaker  -  Wl 
Suzanne  Whittaker  -  Wl 
San  Bernardino  Sun 
Brooks  Johnson  -  Wl 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
Gene  Bell  -  HI 
Glen  Bell  -  HI 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Elizabeth  Guittar  -  HI 
Lee  Guittar  -  HI 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
Karen  Falk  -  Wl 
Steve  Falk  -  Wl 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Christine  Harris  -  Wl 
Jay  Harris  -  Wl 


COLORADO 


Daily  Camera 
Harold  Higgins  -  HI 
Sandra  Higgins  -  HI 
Gazette  Telegraph 
Aletha  Anderson  -  HI 
Chris  Anderson  -  HI 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
Carolyn  Strutton  -  HI . 
Larry  Strutton  -  HI 
The  Denver  Post 
Ryan  McKibben  -  HI 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Day 

Linda  MacCluggage 
Reid  MacCluggage 
The  Day  Publishing  Co. 

Al  Almeida 
Pat  Almeida 
The  Herald 
Judy  Brown  -  Wl 
Lin  Wellman  -  Wl 
Record-Journal 
Eliot  White 
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We  Deliver . . . 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  since  1985  has  represented  the  sellers  of  56  daily  newspapers  in  44  separate  trans¬ 
actions.  In  the  past  year  we  have  closed  5  transactions  involving  daily  newspapers: 


Merced  (CA)  Sun-Star 

Madera  (CA)  Tribune 

SELLER 

Descendants  of 

Dean  S.  &  Kathryn  Lesher 

PURCHASER 

USMedia  Group 

Crystal  City,  MO 

CIRCULATION 

21,000 

8,000 

Stockton  (CA)  Record 

Gannett 

World  Newspapers 

Omaha,  NE 

54,000 

Dunkirk-Fredonia  (NY)  Observer 

Williams  Family 

Ogden  Newspapers 

14,900 

Henderson  (NC)  Dispatch 

Descendants  of 

Henry  A.  Dennis 

Paducah  Newspapers 
Paducah,  KY 

10,400 

Norwich  (NY)  Sun 

Park  Communications 

American  Publishing 

5,600 

During  the  past  ten  years  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  has  represented  the  sellers  in  26  non-daily  newspaper  trans¬ 
actions.  We  closed  3  non-daily  transactions  in  1994: 

Four  weekly  newspapers  in 

San  Diego  County,  CA 

SELLER 

Worrell  Enterprises 

PURCHASER 

West  Coast  Community 
Newspapers 

Carlsbad,  CA 

CIRCULATION 

62,900 

Seven  weekly  newspapers  in 

Cook  County,  IL 

Des  Plaines  Publishing 

American  Publishing 

34,300 

Two  weekly  newspapers  in 

Washington  County,  MN 

Gary  Spooner  and 

William  Krueger 

Red  Wing  Publishing 

Red  Wing,  MN 

22,000 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  has  concluded  15  years  as  the  nation’s  most  active  firm  in  representing  sellers  of  daily 
newspapers  and  non-daily  groups.  We  are  especially  proud  that  some  20  daily  newspaper  groups,  having  seen  our  work  as 
prospective  buyers,  have  engaged  us  in  just  the  past  five  years  to  assist  them  in  divesting  their  own  daily  or  non-daily 
newspapers.  We  are  equally  pleased  that  in  the  70  transactions  we  have  completed  in  the  past  10  years,  we  have  sold 
newspapers  to  48  different  buyers,  demonstrating  the  depth  of  interest  in  newspaper  companies  and  the  breadth  of  our 
firm’s  ability  to  secure  the  highest  possible  price  from  the  finest  possible  purchaser. 


Lee  E.  Dirks 

Formerly  vice 
president  and 
general  manager 
of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press;  the 
nation’s  first  full¬ 
time  newspaper- 
stock  analyst; 
Dow  Jones 
newsman  for 
eight  years. 


Owen  Van  Essen 

Formerly  business 
manager  and  part 
owner  of  the 
Worthington  (MN) 
Daily  Globe;  joined 
Dirks,  Van  Essen 
&  Associates  in 
1986;  elected 
executive  vice 
president 
in  1991. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 

123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 


Phone:  505-820-2700 


Fax:  505-820-2900 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


The  Washington  Post  Company 
Pat  Butler  -  HI 
Dorothy  Butler  Gilliam 
Don  Graham 
Bebe  Jones  -  HI 
Bo  Jones  -  HI 


DELAWARE 

The  News  Journal 
Curtis  Riddle  -  WC 
Elayne  Riddle  -  WC 

FLORIDA 

Cash^  Publishing  Company 
Betsy  B.  McHugh  -  MA 
The  Daily  Commercial 
Judith  Sawyer  -  WC 
Ron  Sawyer  -  WC 
Diario  Las  Americas 
Alejandro  Aguirre 
The  Florida  Times-Union 
Carl  Cannon  -  HI 
Rita  Cannon  -  HI 
Bob  Martin  -  HI 
Deleah  Martin  -  HI 
Florida  Today 
Mary  Louise  Coleman  -  Wl 
Mike  Coleman  -  Wl 
The  Ledger 
Don  Whitworth  -  HI 
Peggie  Whitworth  -  HI 
The  Miami  Herald 
Bobbie  Lawrence  -  HI 
Dave  Lawrence  -  HI 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 
John  Puemer 
Liz  Puemer 


Pensacola  News  Journal 
Denise  Bannister  -  HI 
Lou  Ray  Bannister  -  HI 
The  St.  Augustine  Record 
Martha  Hughes  -  HI 
Ronnie  Hughes  -  HI 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Andy  Barnes 
Al  Corey  -  HI 
Antoinette  Corey  -  HI 
Sun-Sentinel 
Martha  Smith  -  HI 
Scott  Smith  -  HI 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Carrol  Dadisman  -  HI 
Mildred  Dadisman  -  HI 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
Jack  Butcher  -  HI 
Tribune  Florida  Newspapers 
Pat  O'Donnell  -  HI 
Tom  O'Donnell  -  HI 


GEORGIA 

Athens  Daily  News/Banner-Herald 
Jeff  Wilson  -  HI 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
Dennis  Berry  -  HI 
Kathy  Berry  -  HI 
The  Augusta  Chronicle 
Judy  Miller  -  HI 
Julian  Miller  -  HI 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
Billy  Watson  -  HI 
Helen  Watson  -  HI 
The  Macon  Telegraph 
Ed  Olson  -  OR 
Savannah  News-Press 
Florence  Anderson  -  HI 
Frank  Anderson  -  HI 


IDAHO 

The  Idaho  Statesman 
Pam  Meals  -  HI 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Charles  Champion 
Chicago  Tribune 
Alyce  Fuller  -  DP 
Jack  Fuller  -  DP 
Tim  Jones 

Edwardsville  Publishing  Co. 
Annette  Carter  Coury  -  Wl 
Bruce  Coury  -  Wl 
Journal  Star 
Mac  McConnell  -  Wl 
Rockford  Register  Star 
Mary  Stier  -  WC 
The  State  Journal-Register 
Jack  Clarke  -  FR 
Shelia  Cordill  Clarke  -  FR 


INDIANA 

The  Evansville  Press 
Bob  Hartmann  -  Wl 
Rosemary  Hartmann  -  Wl 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  Inc. 
Charlie  McGehee  -  HI 
Scott  McGehee  -  HI 
Herald-Times  Inc. 

Kathryn  Schurz  -  Wl 
Scott  Schurz  -  Wl 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc. 
Janet  Kuebler  Applegate  -  HI 
Mai  Applegate  -  HI 
The  Journal-Gazette 
Dick  Inskeep  -  HI 
Harriett  Inskeep  -  HI 
Julie  Walda  -  HI 
The  News-Banner 
Barbara  Barbieri  -  HI 
Jim  Barbieri  -  HI 


The  Republic 
Don  Bucknam  -  HI 
Judy  Bucknam  -  HI 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Todd  Schurz  -  HI 
Stephanie  Schurz  -  HI 


IOWA 

The  Gazette  Company 
Joe  Hladky  -  HI 
Kate  Hladky  -  HI 
Quad-City  Times 
Bob  Fusie 
Lorretta  Fusie 


KANSAS 

Topeka  Capital-Journal 
Donna  McKibben  -  HI 
Scott  McKibben  -  HI 
The  Wichita  Eagle 
Reid  Ashe 

The  World  Company 

Dan  Simons  -  Wl 
Dolph  Simons  -  Wl 
Lisa  Simons  -  Wl 
Trish  Simons  -  Wl 


KENTUCKY 

The  Advocate-Messenger 
Mary  Schurz  -  Wl 
The  Courier-Journal 
Ed  Manassah 
Dally  News 
John  Gaines  -  HI 
Virginia  Neel  Gaines  -  HI 
Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Don  Nunes 

News  Publishing  Company 
Pipes  Gaines  -  HI 
Susan  Gaines  -  HI 
Winchester  Sun 
Betty  Berryman  -  HI 


LOUISIANA 

The  Advocate 
David  Manship  -  HI 
Kelly  Stockman  Manship  -  HI 
Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 
Brenda  Smith  -  Wl 
Joe  Smith  -  1C 
Larry  Smith  -  Wl 
American  Press 
Lorraine  Woodhatch  -  HI 
Maynard  Woodhatch  -  HI 
The  Dally  Advertiser 
Richard  D'Aquin 
Daily  Town  Talk 
Betsy  Hardin  -  1C 
Tom  Hardin  -  1C 
The  News-Star 
Ed  Major 

The  Times/Gannett 
Richard  Stone  -  HI 
The  Times-Picayune 
Linda  Dennery 
Richard  Diamond 
Ashton  Phelps 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News 
Mike  Johnston  -  Wl 
Rick  Warren  -  Wl 


MARYLAND 

Afro-American  Newspapers 

Jake  Oliver  -  HI 


HONG  KONG 

1997  approaches 

To  talk  about  the  transfer  of  this 
dynamic  capitalist  economy  from 
British  to  Chinese  sovereignty, 
talk  to  people  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco  or 
Washington,  D.C. 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 


Melinda  Parsons 
Tom  Rosenthal 
680  Fifth  Avenue 
NewYoik,  NY  10019 
(212)  265-8888 

Eva  Tsang 

222  Keamy  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  California  94108 
(415)  397-2215 

Kathy  Dempsey 
1 150  18th  Street,  NW  #475 
Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  331-8947 
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MASSACHUSETTS  MISSOURI 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  Boston  Globe 
Bill  Huff  -  Wl 
Karen  Huff  -  Wl 
Bill  Taylor  -  Wl 
Sally  Taylor  -  Wl 
Cape  Cod  Times 
Joan  Himstead  -  WC 
Scott  Himstead  -  WC 
Dally  Hampshire  Gazette 
Florence  DeRose  -  HI 
Peter  DeRose  -  HI 
Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

Mary  Jane  Patrone  -  Wl 
Ben  Taylor  -  Wl 
Kate  Taylor  -  Wl 
Lowell  Sun 
Ken  Wallace  -  HI 
The  Patriot  Ledger 
Bill  Ketter 

Springfield  Newspapers 
Paul  Covert  Newhouse  -  HI 
Robyn  Newhouse  -  HI 
David  Starr  -  Wl 
Peggy  Starr  -  Wl 
The  Sun  Chronicle 
Jackie  Rixon  -  HI 
Paul  Rixon  -  HI 


MICHIGAN 

The  Ann  Arbor  News 
Dave  Wierman  -  WC 
Deb  Babcock  Wierman  -  WC 
Bay  City  Times 
Betsy  Dykema  -  HI 
Kevin  Dykema  -  HI 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Neal  Shine  -  HI 
Phyllis  Shine  -  HI 
The  Flint  Journal 
Danny  Gaydou  -  HI 
Lou  Ann  Gaydou  -  HI 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jeanenne  Morton  -  HI 
Richard  Morton  -  HI 
Joanne  Ply  -  WC 
Michael  Ply  -  WC 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
George  Anwady  -  HI 
Lynn  Arwady  -  HI 
Midland  Daily  News 
Gordon  Hall  -  HI 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
Gary  Ostrom  -  HI 
Kay  Ostrom  -  HI 
The  Saginaw  News 
Rex  Thatcher  -  HI 
Yvonne  Thatcher  -  HI 
Times  Herald 
Bill  Monopoli  -  HI 

MINNESOTA 

Star  Tribune 
Jim  Diaz  -  HI 
Joel  Kramer 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Cathy  Ridder  -  HI 
Peter  Ridder  -  HI 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  Clarion-Ledger 
Duane  McCallister  -  WC 
Joyce  McCallister  -  WC 
Emmerich  Enterprises 
Ginny  Knight  Emmerich  -  HI 
Wyatt  Emmerich  -  HI 
Hattiesburg  American 
David  Petty  -  HI 
The  Mississippi  Press 
Wanda  Jacobs 
The  Sun  Herald 
Roland  Weeks  -  HI 


News-Press  &  Gazette  Co. 
Dave  Bradley  -  Wl 
Suzanne  Bradley  -  Wl 
Rust  Communications 
Gary  Rust  -  HI 
Wendy  Rust  -  HI 
Springfield  News-Leader 
Fritz  Jacobi  -  WC 
Kim  Jacobi  -  WC 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Linda  Penniman  -  Wl 
Nick  Penniman  -  Wl 
USMedia 
Gene  Mace 


MONTANA 

Billings  Gazette 
Maureen  Schile  -  HI 
Wayne  Schile  -  HI 
Great  Falls  Tribune 
Barbara  Henry  -  HI 


NEBRASKA 

Omaha  World-Herald 
Harold  Andersen  -  Wl 
Marian  Andersen  -  Wl 
Scottsbiuff  Star-Herald 
Steve  Hungerford 


NEVADA 

Reno  Gazette-Journal 
Sue  Clark-Jackson  -  Wl 


Concord  Monitor 

George  Wilson 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Don  Lass  -  HI 
Jules  Plangere 
Charlie  Ritscher  -  HI 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat 
Diana  Mack  -  HI 
Ed  Mack  -  HI 
The  Jersey  Journal 
Sam  Newhouse  -  Wl 
Steve  Newhouse 
Scott  Ring  -  HI 
The  Press  of  Atlantic  City 
Bob  McCormick  -  Wl 
Janet  McCormick  -  Wl 
Joe  Ford  -  HI 
Norma  Ford  -  HI 
The  Record 
John  Kimball  -  HI 
Barbara  Sapanara  -  HI 
Bob  Sapanara  -  HI 
The  Star-Ledger 
Donald  Newhouse  -  Wl 
Sue  Newhouse  -  Wl 
The  Times 
Elyse  Newhouse  -  Wl 
Michael  Newhouse  -  Wl 


NEW  MEXICO 

Roswell  Daily  Record 
Robert  Beck 


Ready  to  Sell? 

We  have  buyers 
looking  for 
quality 
publications 

Call  to  discuss  your  publication. 

No  Obligation. 

•  30  years  newspaper  experience. 

•  8  years  daily  publisher  for  national  group. 

•  Past  owner  of  16  daily,  weekly  and  shopper 
publications. 

•  Professional-Confidential,  working 
one-on-one  with  the  seller  and  buyer. 

•  Many  sales  to  individuals  and  groups. 

Confidential  Discussions  April  22-26  Hilton  Riverside-  New  Orleans 

Nationwide  service- Firm  estabiished  1958 

Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 

Michael  D.  Linds^ 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 


ngston  l 
Gilbert,  AZ  85233 
602-813-9344 


P.O.  Box  556 
Lingle,  WY  82223 
307-837-2748 
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NEW  YORK 

The  Buffalo  News 

Warren  Colville 

Cortland  Standard  Printing  Inc. 

Ann  Howe  -  HI 
Kevin  Howe  -  HI 

Democrat  &  Chronlcle/TImes-Union 
Dave  Mack  -  1C 
Karen  Mack  -  1C 
Newsday 
Cathy  Jansen  -  Wl 
Ray  Jansen  - Wl 
Newsday/New  York  Newsday 
Alberto  Ibarguen 
Susana  Ibarguen 
New  York  Newsday 
Barbara  Isenberg  -  Wl 
Steve  Isenberg  -  Wl 
New  York  Times 
William  Glaberson 
The  New  York  Times  Company 
Arthur  Sulzberger  -  Wl 
Carol  Sulzberger 
Gail  Gregg  Sulzberger  -  Wl 
Punch  Sulzberger 
North  County  News 
Cindy  Secor-Smith  -  MA 
Poughkeepsie  Journal 
Dick  Wager  -  HI 
Ellen  Wager  -  HI 
Press  &  Sun-Bulletin 
Bemie  Griffin  -  HI 
Claire  Griffin  -  HI 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Alice  Diamond  -  Wl 
Dick  Diamond  -  Wl 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
Athenia  Rogers  -  Wl 
Nancy  Rogers  -  Wl 
Steve  Rogers  -  Wl 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
Dorothy  Szefc  -  HI 
John  Szefc  -  HI 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Patrick  Reilly 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen-Times 
Jay  Banks  -  HI 
Kathy  Banks  -  HI 
The  Daily  Reflector 
Ann  Whichard  -  HI 
Dave  Whichard  -  Wl 
Jordan  Whichard  -  HI 
Judy  Whichard  -  Wl 
The  Dispatch 
Joe  Sink  -  Wl 
Libby  Sink  -  Wl 
The  Free  Press 
Tom  Porter 
The  Herald-Sun 
Rick  Kaspar  -  HI 
E.T.  Rollins  -  HI 
Frances  Rollins  -  HI 
News-Argus 
Hal  Tanner  -  WC 
Lynda  Tanner  -  WC 
The  News  &  Observer 
Frank  Daniels  -  Wl 
Julia  Daniels  -  Wl 
Wilmington  Star-News  Inc. 

Glo  Lynch  -  Wl 
John  Lynch  -  Wl 
The  Wilson  Daily  Times 
Morgan  Dickerman  -  Wl 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
Jim  Fowler  -  MA 
Rebecca  Fowler  -  MA 
Jon  Witherspoon  -  Wl 
Karin  Littlejohn  Witherspoon  -  Wl 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  Forum 
Lloyd  Case  -  HI 
Roxane  Case  -  HI 


Bill  Marcil  -  HI 
Jane  Marcil  -  HI 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
Kitty  Maldenberg  -  HI 
Mike  Maldenberg  -  HI 

OHIO 

Blade  Communications 
Bill  Block  -  HI 
Carol  Block  -  HI 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Harry  Whipple  -  HI 
Jane  Whipple  -  HI 
The  Columbus  Dispatch 
Sandra  Sherrill  -  HI 
Tom  Sherrill  -  HI 
The  Courier 
Barbara  Heminger  -  Wl 
Ed  Heminger  -  Wl 
Kurt  Kah  -  RS 
Sharyn  Kah  -  RS 
George  Shannon  -  HI 
The  Daily  Record 
Carolyn  Dix  -  HI 
Victor  Dix  -  HI 
Marietta  Times 
David  Whitehead  -  HI 
Tara  Whitehead  -  HI 
The  News-Herald 
Joe  Cocozzo  -  WC 
The  Plain  Dealer 
Alex  Machaskee  -  HI 
Carol  Machaskee  -  HI 


OKLAHOMA 

The  Daily  Oklahoman 
Ed  Martin  -  Wl 
Kathy  Martin  -  Wl 

OREGON 

Mail  Tribune 
Greg  Taylor  -  WC 
Sallie  Taylor  -  WC 
The  Oregonian 
Debbie  Stickel  -  Wl 
Fred  Stickel  -  Wl 
Margaret  Stickel  -  Wl 
Patrick  Stickel  -  Wl 
Peggy  Stickel  -  Wl 
The  Register-Guard 
Marie  Baker  -  HI 
Tony  Baker  -  HI 
Wendy  Baker  -  HI 
Ted  Baker  -  HI 
Fletcher  Little  -  HI 
Sheryl  Little  -  HI 
Statesman  Journal 
Sara  Bentley  -  HI 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona  Mirror 
Brandy  Braver  -  HI 
Steve  Braver  -  HI 
Butler  Eagle 
Linda  Vodenichar  -  HI 
Ron  Vodenichar  -  HI 
Citizens'  Voice 
Ed  Nichols  -  HI 
Judy  Rosenblatt  Nichols  -  HI 
The  Daily  Item 
Don  MIcozzI  -  HI 
Maryann  Micozzi  -  HI 
The  Daily/Sunday  Review 
Jim  Towner 
Gateway  Press  Inc. 

Kevin  Aylmer  -  WC 
Observer  Publishing  Co. 

Bill  Northrop  -  HI 
John  Northrop  -  HI 
Lisabeth  Northrop  -  HI 
Peggy  Northrop 
Rose  Northrop  -  HI 
Tom  Northrop 


The  Patriot-News 
Frieda  Gover  -  HI 
Caroline  Harrison  -  Wl 
Tim  Harrison  -  Wl 
Philadelphia  Inquirer/Daily  News 
Bob  Hall  -  Wl 
Ronna  Hall  -  Wl 
Rosemary  Rossi  -  HI 
Steve  Rossi  -  HI 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Bob  Higdon  -  HI 
Merle  Higdon  -  HI 
Pocono  Record/Ottaway 
Frank  Perretta  -  HI 
Nance  Perretta  -  HI 
Pottsville  Republican 
Jun  Martz  -  HI 
Uzal  Martz  -  HI 
Somerset  Newspapers  Inc. 

Dave  Relley  -  Wl 
Ronie  Relley  -  Wl 

State  College  Centre  Daily  Times 
Anne  Palmer-Moss  -  HI 
Jim  Moss  -  HI 
The  Times-Tribune 
Bill  Lynett 
Ed  Lynett 
George  Lynett 
Hal  Marion 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson  Independent-Mail 

Fred  Foster 

Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co. 
Scottie  Lu  Brandt  -  WC 
Steve  Brandt  -  WC 
The  Herald 
Orage  Quarles  -  Wl 
Herald-Journal 
Dave  Roberts  -  Wl 
The  Post  and  Courier 
Andy  Anderson 
The  Sun  News 
Judy  Pate  -  HI 
Mike  Pate  -  HI 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  Free  Press 
Betsy  Anderson  -  HI 
Lee  Anderson  -  HI 
Frank  McDonald  -  WC 
Mimi  McDonald  -  WC 
The  Chattanooga  Times 
Bill  Holmberg  -  Wl 
Ruth  Holmberg  -  Wl 
Linda  Neely  -  HI 
Paul  Neely  -  HI 
Citizen  Tribune 
Jack  Fishman  -  HI 
Nancy  Fishman  -  HI 
The  Greeneville  Sun 
Arne  Jones  -  HI 
Gregg  Jones  -  Wl 
Helena  Jones  -  HI 
John  Jones  -  HI 
Kitty  Jones  -  Wl 
The  Jackson  Sun 
Michael  Craft  -  Wl 
Memphis  Publishing  Co. 

Patricia  Remmert  -  HI 
Richard  Remmert  -  HI 
Sandusky-Norwalk  Newspapers 
David  Rau  -Wl 
Molly  Rau  -  Wl 
The  Tennessean 
Craig  Moon  -  Wl 
Patricia  Moon  -  Wl 


TEXAS 

Abilene  Reporter-News 
Frank  Puckett 
Amarillo  Globe-News 
Garet  von  Netzer  -  HI 
Mardi  von  Netzer  -  HI 
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Austin  American-Statesman 
Lee  Kintzel  -  HI 
Roger  Kintzel  -  HI 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Aubrey  Webb 

Corpus  ChristI  Caller-Times 
Janis  Sullivan  -  HI 
Steve  Sullivan  -  HI 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Gilbert  Ballon  -  HI 
Bill  Cox  -  Wl 
Renee  Cox  -  Wl 
Jim  Galli 

Jeremy  Halbreich  -  Wl 
Nancy  Halbreich  -  Wl 
Betty  Osborne  -  Wl 
Burl  Osborne  -  Wl 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Rich  Connor  -  WC 
Houston  Chronicle 
Dick  Johnson 
Betty  McDavid  -  HI 
Gene  McDavid  -  HI 
Ellie  Sweeney  -  WC 
Jack  Sweeney  -  WC 
Houston  Defender  Newspapers 
Messiah  Jiles  -  HI 
Sonny  Jiles  -  HI 
The  Houston  Post 
Debbie  Craig  Massey  -  HI 
Ike  Massey  -  HI 
Laredo  Morning  Times 
Bill  Green 

Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal 
Caroline  Sharp  -  HI 
Dave  Sharp  -  HI 
Plainview  Daily  Herald 
Jeri  Hyde  -  HI 
Rollie  Hyde  -  HI 
San  Antonio  Express-News 
Caroline  Walker  -  Wl 
Larry  Walker  -  Wl 
Temple  Daily  Telegram 
Sue  Maybom 


UTAH 

Deseret  News 
Jim  Mortimer 
The  Spectrum 
Roger  Plothow  -  HI 


VIRGINIA 

The  Daily  Press  Inc. 

Jack  Davis  -  HI 
Mimi  Davis  -  HI 
The  Free  Lance-Star 
Charlie  Rowe  -  Wl 
Maria  Holcomb  Rowe  -  Wl 
Richmond  Newspapers  Inc. 

Lois  August  -  HI 
Tappy  August  -  HI 
The  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star 
Aimee  Batten  -  Wl 
Frank  Batten  -  Wl 


VERMONT 

The  Burlington  Free  Press 
Jim  Carey  -  HI 
Nancy  Carey  -  HI 
Rutland  Herald 
Dodie  Mitchell  -  HI 
John  Mitchell  -  HI 
Virginia  Mitchell  -  HI 


WASHINGTON 

Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
Rowland  Thompson  -  Wl 
The  Columbian 
Don  Campbell  -  HI 
Jody  Campbell  -  1C 
Scott  Campbell  -  1C 
Sylvia  Campbell  -  HI 


Pioneer  Newspapers  Inc. 
David  Lord  -  HI 
Marion  Wood  Roozen  -  HI 
Laura  Scripps  Wood  -  HI 
Susan  Scripps  Wood  -  HI 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Carol  Alexander  -  HI 
J.D.  Alexander  -  HI 
The  Seattle  Times 
Mason  Sizemore  -  HI 
Jack  Williams  -  HI 
Judy  Williams  -  HI 
Skagit  Valley  Herald 
Leighton  Wood 
Stedem  Wood 
The  Spokesman-Review 
Allison  Cowles  -  HI 
Anne  Cowles  -  HI 
Betsy  Cowles  -  HI 
Jim  Meyer  Cowles  -  HI 
Stacey  Cowles  -  HI 
Ann  Glendening  Higgins  -  HI 
Shaun  Higgins  -  HI 


WISCONSIN 

The  Capital  Times 
Fred  Miller  -  HI 

Journal  Communications  Inc. 

Bob  Kahlor  -  Wl 
Kenosha  News 
Elizabeth  Brown  -  WC 
Howard  Brown  -  WC 
La  Crosse  Tribune 
Ellie  Hook  -  HI 
Sandy  Hook  -  HI 
Leader  Telegram 
John  Graaskamp 
Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Phil  Blake 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  Charleston  Gazette 
Craig  Selby  -  HI 
Sue  Selby  -  HI 


PUERTO  RICO 

El  Nuevo  Dia 
Adolfo  Baccardi  -  HI 


Cyril  Meduna  Ferre  -  WC 
Maria  Luisa  Ferre  -  WC 

AUSTRALIA 

John  Fairfax  Holdings  Ltd. 
Lorraine  Mulholland  -  Wl 
Stephen  Mulholland  -  Wl 

CANADA 

The  Globe  and  Mail 
Maureen  Parkinson  -  HI 
Roger  Parkinson  -  HI 

The  Ottawa  Citizen 
Jim  Orban  -  HI 
Robbi  Orban  -  HI 


IRELAND 

The  Irish  Times 
Karen  Erwin  -  HI 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Nasionale  Pers 
Hennie  Van  Deventer  -  HI 

SWEDEN 

Tvastads  TIdning  AB 
Bjorn  Onlin  -  HI 
Vestmanlands  Lans  TIdning 
Bo  Ardersson  -  HI 


Newspaper  Groups 

A.H.  Belo  Corporation,  Dallas,  TX 

Maureen  Decherd  -  Wl 
Robert  Decherd  -  Wl 

Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  Hayward,  CA 
Peter  Bernhard  -  HI 
Beaver  Newspapers  Inc.,  Beaver,  PA 
Barbara  Gordon  -  HI 
Wally  Gordon  -  HI 

Buckner  News  Alliance,  Seattle,  WA 

Philip  Buckner  -  HI 
Dave  Martens  -  HI 
Jo  Martens  -  HI 


John  T.  Cribb 
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Calkins  Newspapers,  Levittown,  PA 
Grover  Friend  -  HI 
Sally  Friend  -  HI 

Calkins  Newspapers,  Yardley,  PA 
Sandra  Hardy  -  HI 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  IN 
Frank  Russell  -  HR 
Nancy  Russell  -  HR 
Copley  Newspapers,  La  Jolla,  CA 
David  Copley  -  Wl 
Hal  Fuson  -  HI 
Pam  Fuson  -  HI 

Cowles  Media  Company,  Minneapolis,  MN 
David  Cox  -  Wl 
Vicki  Cox  -  Wl 

Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
David  Easterly  -  Wl 
Judy  Easterly  -  Wl 
Jim  Kennedy  -  HI 

Cox  Newspapers  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Cathy  Coffey  -  HI 
Doris  Cooper  -  HI 
Jim  Cooper  -  HI 
Caryn  Laosa  -  HI 
Mike  Laosa  -  HI 
Jay  Smith  -  Wl 
Susan  Smith  -  Wl 

Donrey  Media  Group,  Forth  Smith,  AR 
Emmett  Jones  -  HI 
Pat  Jones  -  HI 
Cherie  Osborn  -  HI 
Dave  Osborn  -  HI 
Don  Schneider  -  HI 
Gloria  Schneider  -  HI 

Essex  County  Newspapers,  Beverly,  MA 
John  Kinney  -  HI 

Freedom  Communications  Inc.,  Irvine,  CA 
Roxanne  Fischer  -  RS 
Scott  Fischer  -  RS 
Jan  Rosse  -  Wl 
Jim  Rosse  -  Wl 
Jon  Segal  -  RS 
Karen  Segal  -  RS 
Dick  Wallace  -  Wl 
Pat  Wallace  -  Wl 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA 
Ann  Curley  -  Wl 
John  Curley  -  Wl 
Mimi  Feller  -  HI 
Doug  McCorkindale  -  Wl 
Nancy  McCorkindale  -  Wl 
Carteton  Rosenburgh  -  WC 
Louise  Rosenburgh  -  WC 
Gary  Watson  -  WC 
Sue  Watson  -  WC 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers,  White  Plains,  NY 
Gary  Sherlock  -  HI 
Sue  Sherlock  -  HI 

Gateway  Press  Inc.,  Monroeville,  PA 
Kevin  Aylmer  -  WC 

Goodson  Newspaper  Group,  Lawrenceville,  NJ 
Nancy  Cockbum  -  Wl 
Roy  Cockbum  -  Wl 
David  Ford  Hurwitz  -  Wl 
Nancy  Ford  Hunwitz  -  Wl 
Marjorie  Schneidman  -  Wl 
Richard  Schneidman  -  Wl 
Guy  Gannett  Communications,  Portland,  ME 
Maddy  Corson 
Jim  Shaffer  -  HI 

Harte-Hanks  Communications  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  TX 
Charlotte  Franklin  -  Wl 
Larry  Franklin  -  Wl 

The  Hearst  Corporation,  New  York,  NY 
Frank  Bennack  -  HI 
Luella  Bennack  -  HI 
George  Irish  -  HI 
Mary  Irish  -  HI 
Jim  O’Donnell  -  HI 
Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 
Bob  Danzig  -  HI 
Pat  Danzig  -  HI 
Buzz  Wurzer 

Horvitz  Newspapers  Inc.,  Honolulu,  HI 
Twigg  Twigg-Smith  -  Wl 
Horvitz  Newspapers  Inc.,  Bellevue,  WA 
Peggy  O'Meara  Horvitz  -  HI 
Peter  Horvitz  -  HI 

Howard  Publications,  Munster,  IN 
Bill  Howard  -  Wl 


Howard  Publications  Inc.,  Oceanside,  CA 
Tom  Howard  -  Wl 

Huckle  Publishing  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Ml 

Jim  Huckle 

Independent  Publications  Inc.,  Bryn  Mawr,  PA 
Andy  Bickford  -  WC 
Roberta  Bickford  -  WC 
Charlie  Cathenwood  -  WC 
Helen  Cathenrvood  -  WC 
Bill  McLean  -  WC 
Elizabeth  McLean  -  WC 

Johnson  Newspaper  Corporation,  Watertown,  NY 

Kenneth  Holloway  -  HI 
Martha  Holloway  -  HI 

Journal  Communications  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
Bob  Kahlor  -  Wl 

Journal  Register  Company,  Trenton,  NJ 
Jean  Clifton  -  WC 
William  Jacob  -  WC 
Robert  Jelenic  -  WC 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  Miami,  FL 
Marty  Claus 
Mary  Jean  Connors 
Jenny  Fielder  HI 
Clark  Hoyt  -  HI 
Kevin  McGee  Keiman  -  Wl 
Mindi  Keiman  -  Wl 
Pinky  Laffoon  -  Wl 
Polk  Laffoon  -  Wl 
Frank  McComas  -  HI 
Margie  McComas  -  HI 
Cristina  Mendoza  -  WC 
Larry  Olmstead  -  Wl 
Pete  Pitz  -  HI 
Connie  Ridder  -  Wl 
Tony  Ridder  -  Wl 
Sharon  Studer  -  HI 
Homer  Taylor  -  Wl 
Margie  Taylor  -  Wl 
Jerry  Tills  -  HI 
Judy  Tills -HI 

Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc.,  Lancaster,  PA 

Jack  Buckwalter 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  Davenport,  lA 
Larry  Bloom  -  HI 
Mary  Bloom  -  HI 
Dick  Gottlieb  -  HI 
Harriet  Gottlieb  -  HI 
Ron  Rickman  -  HI 
Tar  Rickman  -  HI 
Mark  Roby  -  HI 
Ronda  Roby  -  HI 
Charlie  Wmbel  -  HI 
Myra  Wrubel  -  HI 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  Sacramento,  CA 

Nan  CaJacob  -  Wl 
Pete  CaJacob  -  Wl 
Bill  Honeysett  -  Wl 
Norma  Honeysett  -  Wl 
Enwin  Potts  -  Wl 
Silvia  Potts  -  Wl 

Media  General  Inc.,  Richmond,  VA 
Ussy  Bryan  -  Wl 
Stewart  Bryan  -  Wl 
Caroline  Morton  -  Wl 
Marshall  Morton  -  Wl 
Graham  Woodlief  -  HI 
Marilyn  Woodlief  -  HI 
Media  News  Group,  Woodbury,  NJ 
Nancy  Tiemo  -  HI 
Tony  Tiemo  -  HI 

Montgomery  Publications  Inc.,  Junction  City,  KS 
John  Montgomery  -  Wl 
Sue  Ann  Montgomery  -  Wl 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  Augusta,  GA 
Pete  May  -  HI 
Alden  Maier  Morris  -  Wl 
Billy  Morris  -  Wl 
Charles  Morris  -  Wl 
Sissie  Morris  -  Wl 
Susie  Morris  -  Wl 
Tyler  Morris  -  Wl 
Will  Morris  -  Wl 
Carolyn  Simon  -  Wl 
Paul  Simon  -  Wl 
Ed  Skinner  -  HI 
Helen  Skinner  -  HI 
Jo  Ann  Smith  -  HI 
Mark  Smith  -  HI 


Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  Savannah,  GA 

Miriam  Potter 

Multimedia  Newspaper  Co.,  Greenville,  SC 
Bern  Mebane  -  WC 
Cathy  Mebane  -  WC 
Pat  Stultz  -  HI 
Tom  Stultz  -  HI 

Newhouse  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 

Bob  Schoenbacher 

The  New  York  Times  Co.,  New  York,  NY 

Brenda  Sanchez  Golden  -  Wl 
Stephen  Golden  -  Wl 

New  York  Times  Regional  Newspaper  Group, 
Atlanta,  GA 

Reggie  Davenport  -  Wl 
Stevie  Davenport  -  Wl 
Jim  Weeks  -  Wl 
Toney  Thomas  Weeks  -  Wl 
Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.,  Peru,  IN 
Edith  Bronson  -  HI 
Ken  Bronson  -  HI 

North  Jersey  Newspapers,  Passaic,  NJ 
Rich  Vezza  -  HI 

Observer  &  Eccentric  Newspapers,  Livonia,  Ml 
Steve  Pope  -  HI 

The  Ogden  Newspapers  Inc.,  Wheeling,  WV 
Ogden  Nutting  -  Wl 
Robert  Nutting  -  Wl 
William  Nutting  -  Wl 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  NY 
Dick  Myers  -  HI 
Rhea  Myers  -  HI 
Peter  Stone 
Rikke  Stone 

Park  Communications  Inc.,  Ithaca,  NY 
Bob  Rossi  -  HI 
Tom  Thomas  -  HI 

Portland  Newspapers,  Portland,  ME 

Bruce  Gensmer 

Providence  Journal  Company,  Providence,  Rl 
Jocelin  Hamblett  -  Wl 
Steve  Hamblett  -  Wl 
Tryg  Myhren  -  Wl 
Vicki  Myhren  -  Wl 
Jim  Stack  -  HI 
Kay  Stack  -  HI 
Howard  Sutton  -  Wl 
Kim  Sutton  -  Wl 
Jim  Wyman 
Vi  Wyman 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 

Ceil  Pulitzer  -  Wl 
Michael  Pulitzer  -  Wl 
Quincy  Newspapers  Inc.,  Quincy,  IL 
Jim  Collins  -  HI 
Mary  Ann  Collins  -  HI 

Sandusky-Norwalk  Newspapers,  Chagrin  Falls,  OH 
Peter  Vogt  -  WC 
Joanne  Vogt  -  WC 

Schurz  Communications  inc..  South  Bend,  iN 
Frank  Schurz  -  Wl 
Jim  Schurz  -  WC 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Dee  Burlingame  -  LM 
John  Burlingame  -  LM 
Anne  Leser  -  LM 
Larry  Leser  -  LM 

Scripps  Howard,  Cincinnati,  OH 
Annette  Hively  -  HI 
Jeff  Hively  -  HI 
Alan  Horton  -  HI 
Bev  Horton  -  HI 
Craig  Standen  -  LM 
Marcia  Standen  -  LM 
Scripps  Howard,  Denver,  CO 
Charlotte  Estlow  -  WC 
Ed  Estlow  -  WC 

The  Signal/Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  Valencia,  CA 
Willie  Fleet 

Sun  Coast  Media  Group  Inc.,  Venice,  FL 
Betty  Dunn-Rankin  -  HI 
Derek  Dunn-Rankin  -  HI 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Corapolis,  PA 
Bob  Hively  -  HI 
Suzanne  Hively  -  HI 
Thomson  Newspapers,  Stamford,  CT 
Claude  Blanc 
Bob  Daleo  -  HI 
Gerry  Flake 
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Dick  Harrington  -  HI 
Barbara  Marraffa  -  HI 
Basil  Marraffa  -  HI 
Kevin  Reger 

Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  Tampa,  FL 
Cheryl  Sumner 
Steve  Sumner 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Toronto,  ON 
Iris  Hindman  -  HI 
Sam  Hindman  -  HI 

Thomson  Newspapers,  West  Covina,  CA 
Heather  Logan  -  HI 
Joe  Logan  -  HI 

The  Times  Mirror  Company,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Dave  Laventhol  -  Wl 
Esther  Laventhol  -  Wl 
Don  Wright  -  HI 
Sharon  Wright  -  HI 

Tribune  Company,  Chicago,  IL 
Charlie  Brumback  -  HI 
Mary  Brumback  -  HI 
Jim  Dowdle 
Sally  Dowdle 
Holly  Madigan  -  Wl 
John  Madigan  -  Wl 

Tribune  Company,  Washington,  DC 
Shaun  Sheehan  -  HI 

Tribune  Florida  Newspapers 
Pat  O’Donnell  -  HI 
Tom  O'Donnell  -  HI 

Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  IL 
Joe  Cantrell  -  HI 
Sandy  Cantrell  -  HI 
Bob  Holzkamp  -  HI 
Margie  Holzkamp  -  HI 
Joan  Lifvendahl  -  Wl 
Tip  Lifvendahl  -  Wl 

Western  Newspapers  Inc.,  Yuma,  AZ 

Don  Soldwedel 


Vendors 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Dick  Dorris  -  HI 
Gail  Dorris  -  HI 
Lisa  O’Rourke  -  HI 
Rodney  O’Rourke  -  HI 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  New  York,  NY 
Joe  Barry  -  HI 
Kathy  Barry  -  HI 
Eric  Holzer-  HI 
Kristin  Holzer  -  HI 
Cathy  Martin  -  HI 
Don  Martin  -  HI 

Abitibi-Price  Sales  Corp.,  Rosemont,  IL 
Bruce  Barnett  -  HI 
Jean  Barnett  -  HI 
John  Plouffe  -  HI 
Laura  Plouffe  -  HI 
Bob  Ritter  -  HI 
Judy  Ritter  -  HI 

Abitibi-Price  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 

Bill  Boughner  -  HI 
Sandy  Boughner  -  HI 
Marge  Devine  -  HI 
Mickey  Devine  -  HI 
Colin  Keeler  -  HI 
Helen  Keeler  -  HI 
Cathy  Hale  Oberlander  -  HI 
Ron  Oberlander  -  HI 
Joe  Robb  -  HI 
Nancy  Robb  -  HI 

AD/SAT,  New  York,  NY 
David  Hilton  -  HI 
Christopher  Wood  -  HI 

Alliance  Forest  Products,  Stamford,  CT 
Kevin  Wassil  -  HI 

Alternate  Postal  Delivery  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml 

Phil  Miller  -  WC 

ALTA  Graphics  Inc.,  Roswell,  GA 
Al  Taber 
Ellen  Taber 

AM  Graphics,  Dayton,  OH 
Dick  Bonnie  -  HI 
Janet  Bonnie  -  HI 

APD,  Farmingdale,  NY 
Stan  Henry 


Associated  Press,  New  York,  NY 

Louis  D.  Boccardi  -  WC 
Joan  Boccardi  -  WC 
Wick  Temple  -  WC 
Susan  S.  Welch  -  WC 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Schaumburg,  IL 
Dave  Keil  -  HI 
Mike  Lavery  -  HI 
Mickey  Lavery  -  HI 

Augusta  Newsprint  Co.,  Augusta,  GA 
Bob  Collez  -  HI 
Linda  Collez  -  HI 

The  Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  OH 
Bill  Melsop  -  HI 

Avenor  America  Inc.,  Bedford,  VA 
George  Murphy 

Avenor  America  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
John  Marshall  -  Wl 
Pete  Yonker 

Avenor  America  Inc.,  Raleigh,  NC 

Kevin  Craig 
Jiggs  Fey 

Avenor  America  Inc.,  Seattle,  WA 
Greg  Buckardt 

Avenor  America  Inc.,  White  Plains,  NY 

Norman  Gennarelli 
Ed  Hughes  -  Wl 
Elizabeth  Hughes  -  Wl 
Robert  Tomes  -  Wl 
Avenor  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 
Denis  Aubin 
Paul  Gagne  -  Wl 
Shari  Gagne  -  Wl 
Norman  Lord 
Rick  Petersen 
Gayle  Soderberg  -  Wl 
Jerry  Soderberg  -  Wl 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  Cleveland,  OH 
Charles  Price 

Bear  Island  Paper  Co.,  Charlottesville,  VA 
Rick  Swift  -  HI 
Teri  Swift  -  HI 

Best  Read  Guide,  Orlando,  FL 

Walter  Brooks 
Rob  English 

Bowater  Incorporated,  Greenville,  SC 
Mike  Barry  -  WC 
Grant  Burrows  -  WC 
Owen  Cardell  -  WC 
Mike  Devon  -  WC 
Randy  Ellington  -  WC 
Art  Fuller  -  WC 
Garry  Grissom  -  WC 
Wayne  Mangels  -  HI 
Amie  Nemirow  -  WC 
Line  Simpson  -  WC 
Bowater  Incorporated,  Reading,  PA 
Ann  Wolfe 
Thomas  Wolfe 

Brite  Voice  Systems  Inc.,  Wichita,  KS 
Bud  Calvert  -  HI 

Carter  &  Associates,  Ei  Cajon,  CA 

Dave  Carter 
Russ  Hunsaker 

Champion  internationai,  Houston,  TX 
Pat  Bolger  -  Wl 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  NY 
Paul  Healy 
George  Report 
Cover  Story,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
Paul  Camp  -  HI 

Cresmer  Woodward  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Chicago,  IL 

Mike  Veitch 

Cresmer  Woodward  O’Mara  &  Ormsbe, 

New  York,  NY 

Harlan  Evans 

Daishowa  Forest  Products  Inc.,  Greenwich,  CT 
Rollie  Holub  -  HI 
Koichi  Kitagawa  -  HI 
John  Parish  -  HI 

Dirks  Van  Essen  &  Associates,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
Lee  Dirks 
Owen  Van  Essen 

Donohue  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Corp.,  Fort  Lee,  NJ 
Carole  Brazeau  Bouffard  -  Wl 
Gaston  Bouffard  -  Wl 
Ed  Danz  -  Wl 
Stacey  Danz  -  Wl 


Claude  Sinclair 
Connie  Sinclair 

Eastern  Color  Publications,  Avon,  CT 
Walter  Cone  -  HI 

Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York,  NY 

Larry  Bumagiel  -  HI 
Pat  Bumagiel  -  HI 
Robert  Brown  -  HI 
John  Consoli  -  HI 
George  Garneau  -  HI 
Dorothy  Giobbe  -  HI 
Robert  Mathes  -  HI 
Madeleine  Mathes  -  HI 
Chris  Phillips  -  HI 
D.  Colin  Phillips  -  HI 
Steve  Townsley  -  HI 
Janice  Townsley  -  HI 
FACS,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Doug  Ramsey 

Facts  Consolidated,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Jewel  Alderton  -  HI 
John  Mount  -  HI 
Ferag  Inc.,  Bristol,  PA 
Marty  Roark  -  HI 

Gannett  Nat’l  Newspaper  Sales,  New  York,  NY 

Linda  Lyons  -  HI 
Shelly  Lyons  -  HI 

Gannett  News  Service,  Arlington,  VA 
Dinah  Eng  -  HI 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Elmwood  Park,  NJ 

Tom  Hahn 

GTE  Information  Services,  Dallas,  TX 
David  Grimm 

Harris  Enterprises,  Hutchinson,  KS 
Lloyd  Ballhagen  -  HI 
Sonia  Hayse  Ballhagen  -  HI 
Heidrick  &  Struggles,  Greenwich,  CT 
Marv  Berenblum 
InflNET,  Norfolk,  VA 
Gordon  Borrell 
Tom  Manos 
Rick  Murchak 
David  Richards 


-CARRIER  INSURANCE - 

-  CARRIER  BONDS  - 

WANT 

THE 

BEST 

7 

♦ 

-  PROTECTION  - 

-  SERVICE -COST - 


THIS  IS  THE  NUMBER  TO  CALL 

1-800-732-3227 

DEANE  WEINBERG 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90024-9990 
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InfoConnect,  PoUsville,  PA 
Sharon  Smith  -  HI 
KBA-Motter  Corp.,  York,  PA 
Gary  Owen  -  HI 
Bruce  Richardson 
Scott  Smith 

The  Kelsey  Group,  Princeton,  NJ 
Marsha  Stoltman  -  HI 
Kevin  Brian  Kamen  &  Co.,  Baldwin,  NY 
Kevin  Brian  Kamen  -  HI 
King  &  Ballow,  Nashville,  TN 
Alan  Marx  -  WC 

King  Features  Syndicate,  New  York,  NY 
Joe  D’Angelo  -  HI 
Marsha  D’Angelo  -  HI 
Ted  Hannah  -  HI 
Larry  Olsen  -  HI 

Koessler  Graphics  Inc.,  West  Seneca,  NY 

Bill  Koessler 

Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  QC 

Rollie  Cyianne 
Stu  Hermon  -  HI 
Sheila  Jablonski  -  Wl 
Stan  Jablonski  -  Wl 
Joseph  Knjger  -  HI 
Susan  Knjger  -  HI 
Sally  Pendleton  -  HI 
Terry  Pendleton  -  HI 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Ken  Carpenter  -  MA 
Patsi  Carpenter  -  MA 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  Long  Island,  NY 

Bob  Badenoch  -  MA 
Dale  Badenoch  -  MA 

Kruger  Pulp  &  Paper  Sales  Inc.,  Woburn,  MA 
Holly  Darr  -  MA 
Ron  Darr  -  MA 
Barbara  Hart  -  MA 
Wally  Hart  -  MA 
Mike  Phelps  -  MA 
Patty  Phelps  -  MA 

Landon  Associates  Inc.,  Braintree,  MA 
Dianne  Landon  -  HI 
Owen  Landon  -  HI 

Landon  Associates  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL 
Peter  Stegner  -  HI 

Landon  Associates  Inc.,  Lakewood,  CA 
Mark  Landon  -  HI 

Landon  Associates  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Robert  Keim  -  HI 
Pat  Keim  -  HI 
Ginny  Landon  -  HI 
Owen  Landon  -  HI 
Legg  Mason,  Baltimore,  MD 
Michael  Davies  -  HI 
Lexis  Nexis,  Miamisburg,  OH 
Dawn  Conway 
Pam  Wartner 

Lortz  Direct  Marketing  Inc.,  Omaha,  NE 
Scott  Lortz 

Metromail,  New  York,  NY 

Matt  Burke 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  New  York,  NY 

Michael  Baratoff 
Francis  Bee 
Phyllis  Cavaliere 

Mortgage  Market  Information  Services, 

Elmhurst,  IL 
Jim  De  Both 

News  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Carl  Mercurio 

Newspaper  Consultant,  Goshen,  NY 

Jack  Goodreds 

Newspaper  National  Network,  New  York,  NY 
Pat  Haegele  -  HI 

Newspapers  First  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 

Jim  Lytle  -  HI 
Jay  Zitz  -  HI 
Sally  Zitz  -  HI 

Newspapers  &  Technology,  Denver,  CO 
Mary  Van  Meter  -  HI 

The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Paul  Finch  -  HI 

Nixon  Hargrave  Devans  &  Doyle, 

Rochester,  NY 
John  Stuart  Smith  -  WC 
Nancy  Smith  -  WC 
PAGE  Co-op,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
Chuck  Beri^  -  HI 


The  Papert  Companies  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 
Sammy  Papert  -  HI 
Ida  Papert  -  HI 
Sam  Papert  -  HI 

Parade  Magazine,  New  York,  NY 
Loretta  Anderson  -  HI 
Walter  Anderson  -  HI 
Parade/react,  Atlanta,  GA 
Howard  Hoffman  -  HI 
Janie  Hoffman  -  HI 
Bill  Shiver  -  HI 
Sandy  Shiver  -  HI 
Parade/react,  Chicago,  IL 
John  Meyer  -  HI 
Song  Cha  Meyer  -  HI 
Frank  Shepherd  -  HI  -  HI 
Parade/react,  New  York,  NY 
Fred  Johnson  -  HI 
Jane  Johnson  -  HI 
Liz  Manigan  -  HI 
Maureen  Perry  -  HI 
Mike  Perry  -  HI 
Carlo  Vittorini  -  HI 
Nancy  Vittorini  -  HI 
Parade/react,  San  Francisco,  CA 
Lynn  McDevitt  -  HI 
Michael  McDevitt  -  HI 

Prodigy  Services  Company,  White  Plains,  NY 
Retta  Kelley  -  HI 
Fred  Lowy  -  HI 

Publicitas  Advertising  Services  Inc., 

Stamford,  CT 
Bill  Howard  -  WC 

Publicitas  Holding,  Lausanne,  Switzerland 
Rohner  Hans-Peter  -  WC 
Publishers  Express,  Marietta,  GA 
Mike  Trost  -  HI 

Publishing  Business  Systems,  St.  Paul,  MN 
Bud  DePietto 

QUNO  Corporation,  St.  Catharines,  ON 
Diane  Bundy  -  Wl 
Merlin  Bundy  -  Wl 
Dean  Davies  -  Wl 
Doris  Davies  -  Wl 
Bill  McNally  -  Wl 
Lorraine  McNally  -  Wl 
Nadine  Rosebush  -  Wl 
Ray  Rosebush  -  Wl 
Rick  Steele  -  Wl 

Rainy  River  Forest  Products,  Dallas,  TX 
Kevin  Ritzenthaler 
Dan  Self  -  MA 
Sandra  Self  -  MA 
Butch  Waller  -  MA 
Judy  Waller  -  MA 

Rainy  River  Forest  Products,  Irvine,  CA 
Bill  Coppock  -  HI 
Linda  Coppock  -  HI 

Rainy  River  Forest  Products,  Ketchum,  ID 

Peter  Maier  -  Wl 
Sandra  Maier  -  Wl 
Bob  Merrill  -  MA 

Rainy  River  Forest  Products,  Maitland,  FL 
Alan  Woods  -  HI 
Phyllis  Woods  -  HI 

Rainy  River  Forest  Products,  Minneapolis,  MN 
Kelsey  Bush  Nadeau  -  Wl 
Philip  Nadeau  -  Wl 
Bruce  Stavseth  -  HI 
Linda  Stavseth  -  HI 

Rainy  River  Forest  Products,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
Lou  Ann  Terry  -  Wl 
Sean  Terry  -  Wl 

Gerald  D.  Reilly  Associates,  Greenwich,  CT 
Gerry  Reilly  -  HI 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Westmont,  IL 
Henry  Cobb  -  HI 
Judy  Cobb  -  HI 
Ginny  Kienzie  -  HI 
Mike  Kienzie  -  HI 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto,  ON 

George  Horhota 

Sabin  Bermant  &  Gould,  New  York,  NY 
Karen  Falk  -  Wl 
Steve  Falk  -  Wl 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  Inc.,  New  York,  NY 
Jon  Thompson  -  HI 
Leesa  Thompson  -  HI 
Dan  Tomlinson  -  HI 


Seyfarth  Shaw  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 
Chicago,  IL 

Camille  Olson  -  HI 
Richard  Ostrows 

Seyfarth  Shaw  Fairweather  &  Geraldson, 

New  York,  NY 

David  Ross  -  HI 

Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp.,  Oregon  City,  OR 

Jon  Melkerson 
Sharon  Melkerson 
Jim  Tisdale 
Judy  Tisdale 

Smurfit  Newsprint,  Pomona,  CA 
Carla  Osberg  -  Wl 
Ron  Osberg  -  Wl 

Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing  Co., 

Marietta,  GA 
Jim  Burke  -  Wl 
Joann  Burke  -  Wl 

Southeast  Paper  Newsprint  Sales.,  Marietta,  GA 

Bart  DeLashmet  -  Wl 
Lois  DeLashmet  -  Wl 
Mark  Klimko  -  Wl 
Mary  Klimko  -  Wl 

Spruce  Falls  Inc.,  Kapuskasing,  ON 

Jocelyne  Dumas 
Michel  Dumas 
Denis  Turcotte  -  HI 
Spruce  Falls  Inc.,  Toronto,  ON 
Ted  Allingham  -  RS 
Adelene  Booth  -  RS 
Michael  Booth  -  RS 
Brad  Haynes  -  RS 
Jessica  Bayne  Jack  -  RS 
Peter  Jack  -  RS 
Barry  Richardson  -  RS 
Janet  Richardson  -  RS 
Don  Schalk  -  HI 
Janet  Schalk  -  HI 

Stauffer  Communications,  Topeka,  KS 
Beth  Shepherd  -  HI 
Stone-Consolidated  Paper  Sales, 

Scottsdale,  AZ 
Grant  Schneider  -  MA 
Sullivan  Graphics  Inc.,  Marietta,  GA 
Dave  Peach 

Sullivan  Graphics  Inc.,  Westwood,  NJ 
Tony  Calianese  -  HI 
System  One  Search,  San  Diego,  CA 
Rich  Papike  -  HI 

Times  Mirror  Supply  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Bemie  Bottomley  -  Wl 
TKS  (USA)  Inc.,  Richardson,  TX 

John  Hall  -  HI 

Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Atlanta,  GA 
Bonnie  Andrews  -  HI 
Sandy  Andrews  -  HI 

Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Co.,  Charlotte,  NC 
Herb  Moloney  -  HI 

Tribune  Media  Services,  Chicago,  IL 
David  Williams  -  HI 
Sandy  Williams  -  HI 
USA  Weekend,  Arlington,  VA 
Marcia  Bullard  -  HI 
USA  Weekend,  Chicago,  IL 
Alan  Wolfgang  -  HI 
USA  Weekend,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
Dean  Abbott  -  HI 
USA  Weekend,  New  York,  NY 
Dave  Barber  -  HI 
Chuck  Gabrielson  -  HI 
Joan  Meisenhelder  -  HI 
Brette  Popper  -  HI 

Gordon  Wahls  Executive  Search,  Media,  PA 
Walt  Lynn  -  WC 
Virginia  Lynn  -  WC 

The  Walker  Group,  Marina  Del  Rey,  CA 

Bob  Cumming 

J  N  Wells  &  Co.,  Lombard,  IL 

Joseph  Wells  -  ES 

Western  Colorprint  Inc.,  Laguna  Beach,  CA 
Jeffrey  Reimer  -  HI 
Dennis  Wofford  -  HI 

Wheat  First  Butcher  Singer,  Richmond,  VA 
Ken  Berents  -  HI 

Willow  Bend  Communications  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX 
Steve  Thompson  -  HI 
Youngs,  Walker  &  Co.,  Inverness,  IL 
Michael  Walker  -  HI 
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Government,  Associations 

Multicultural  Management  Program, 

Paul  Luthringer  -  HI 

&  Foundations 

Columbia,  MO 

Ron  Kelley 

National  Lesbian/Gay  Journalists  Assc., 

Kimberly  Lysik  -  HI 

Robert  Dl  ^ntl  Lysik  -  HI 

Maggie  Mailander  -  HI 

Alabama  Press  Association,  Birmingham,  AL 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Gloria  Marsella  -  HI 

Bill  Keller  -  OR 

Leroy  Aarons 

Tony  Marsella  -  HI 

American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  VA 

National  Newspaper  Association, 

Steve  Palmedo  -  HI 

Bill  Winter  -  HI 

Arlington,  VA 

Ken  Poch  -  HI 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.,  Toronto,  ON 

Tonda  Rush  -  OR 

Terry  Poltrack  -  HI 

John  Foy  -  WC 

New  Directions  for  News,  Columbia,  MO 

Alba  Renero  -  HI 

The  Canadian  Press,  Toronto,  ON 

Michael  Bratrud 

Daniel  Renero  -  HI 

Keith  Kincaid  -  HI 

Jean  Gaddy  Wilson 

Jim  Richards  -  HI 

Noreen  Kincaid  -  HI 

Paige  Gilchrist  Blomgren 

Connie  Riu  -  HI 

FIEJ,  Washington,  DC 

New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Salem,  MA 

Anne  Schafer  -  HI 

Terry  Maguire 

Morley  Piper 

Deb  Shriver  -  HI 

The  Freedom  Forum,  Arlington,  VA 

Newspaper  Association  of  America, 

Jerry  Shriver  -  HI 

Everett  Dennis 

Arlington,  VA 

John  Sturm  -  HI 

Pam  Gallowa-Tabb 

Becky  Albers  -  HI 

Polly  Sturm  -  HI 

Al  Neuharth 

Wes  Albers  -  HI 

Carolyn  Terry  -  HI 

Charles  Overby  -  HI 

Mary  Alice  Bagby  -  HI 

Eric  Wolferman  -  HI 

Peter  Prichard 

James  Baida  -  HI 

Newspaper  Management  Center,  Evanston,  IL 

Tracy  Quinn 

Randy  Bennett  -  WC 

Hervey  Juris 

Jerry  Sass 

Cathie  Black  -  HI 

John  Lavine 

Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center, 

Tom  Harvey  Black  -  HI 

Pennsylvania  Newpaper  Publishers  Assn., 

New  York,  NY 

BuzzI  Cannistraro  -  HI 

Harrisburg,  PA 

Shirley  Gazsi 

Nick  Cannistraro  -  HI 

Ann  Williams  -  HI 

Idaho  Newspaper  Association,  Boise,  ID 

Kathleen  Criner  -  HI 

Tim  Williams  -  HI 

Bob  Hall  -  HI 

Nancy  Davis  -  HI 

Virginia  Press  Association,  Richmond,  VA 

Inland  Press  Association,  Park  Ridge,  IL 

Blaze  Carlsen  -  HI 

Ray  Carlsen  -  HI 

Melinda  Gipson  -  WC 

Barb  Gyles  -  HI 

Karen  Hall  -  Wl 

Ginger  Stanley  -  HI 

International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives, 
Reston,  VA 

Reggie  Hall  -  Wl 

Deborah  Hernan  -  HI 

Colleges  &  Universities 

Bob  Kasablan 

Mary  Ellen  Holcomb  -  HI 

Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 

Japan  Newspaper  Association,  Reston,  VA 

Paula  Hummel  -  HI 

New  York,  NY 

Yoshio  Sato  -  HI 

Ruth  Jarmul  -  HI 

Joan  Konner -  HI 

Louisiana  Press  Association,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 

Erick  Kanter  -  HI 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD 

Pam  Mitchell-Wagner  -  HI 

Mary  Anne  Kanter  -  HI 

Jabu  Matsebula 

Robert  C.  Maynard  Institute,  Oakland,  CA 

Rob  Knapp  -  HI 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Ml 

Sue  Merrilees  -  HI 

Susan  Lathrop  -  HI 

Michael  Pholar 

Michigan  Press  Association,  Lansing,  Ml 

Toni  Laws-  HI 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  1 

Warren  Hoyt  -  HI 

Leon  Levitt  -  HI 

Robert  Hacker 

Does  your  TMC 
need  a  little  TLC? 

We  have  been  publishing  &  distributing  successful  TMC  products  as  our 
mainstay,  not  a  sideline  since  1980.  Our  track  record  speaks  for  itself. 

We  have  created  many  methods  that  lead  to  high  levels  of  ROP  and  insert 
sales.  We  can  help  address  problems  in  circulation,  readership,  staffing, 
copywriting  and  customer  results. 

These  publications  are  a  breed  unto  themselves  and  require  different 
strategies  than  paid  papers  to  be  successful.  We  are  now  offering 
consulting  services  to  a  limited  number  of  clients  across  the  country. 

If  your  interested  in  adding  a  successful  TMC  publisher  to  your  team. 

Call  Larry  Ross  Weinberger  at  718-376-7676. 

TMC  STRATEGIES .. 

A  DIVISION  OF  MfIRKETEER  PUBLICATIONS 
3517  QUENTIN  ROAD,  BROOKLYN  N.Y.  1 1234 
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HOTEL  LOCATIONS  AND  PHONE  NUMBERS 


DP  Dauphine  Orleans  Hotel 
415  Dauphine  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70112 
(504)  586-1800 

ES  Embassy  Suites 
315  Julia  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
(504)  525-1993 

FR  The  Fairmont  Hotel 
1 23  Baronne  Street 
(At  University  Place) 

New  Orleans,  LA  70140 
(504)  529-7111 

HI  New  Orleans  Hilton  Riverside 
Poydras  at  the  Mississippi  River 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 
(504)  561-0500 


HR  Hyatt-Regency  New  Orleans 
500  Poydras  Plaza 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 
(504)  561-1234 

1C  Hotel  Inter-Continental 
New  Orleans 
444  St.  Charles  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
(504)  525-5566 

LM  Le  Meridien  New  Orleans 
614  Canal  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
(504)  525-6500 

MA  New  Orleans  Marriott 
555  Canal  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 
(504)  581-1000 


OM  OMNI  Royal  Orleans  Hotel 
621  St.  Louis  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 
(504)  529-5333 

RS  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel 
300  Bourbon  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  701 40 
(504)  586-0300 

WC  Westin  Canal  Place 
100  Rue  Iberville 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
(504)  566-7006 

Wl  Windsor  Court  Hotel 
300  Gravier  Street 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 
(504)  523-6000 


ywsifv 
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EXCHANOi 


TOURISM-RELATED  TRANSIT  ROUTES 


9  RIVERFRONT  STREETCAR 

Monday  -  Friday:  6  a.m.  -  Midnight 
Saturday  &  Sunday:  8  a.m.  -  Midnight 
Fare:  $1 .25  each  way 


VIEUX  CARRE 

Monday  -  Friday  Only 
5:00  a.m.  -  7:23  p.m. 
Fare:  $1,  Transfer:  100 


V  ST.  CHARLES  STREETCAR 

24  Hours,  7  Days  a  Week 
Fare:  $1 
Transfer:  100 


V  MAGAZINE 

4:56  a.m.  - 1:36  p.m 
Fare:  $1 
Transfer:  100 
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I  Editor  &  Publisher 

^  International 

Year  Book 


The  Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Industry  Information 


ESSENTIAL  DATA  FOR  EVERYONE  WORKING  IN  OR 
WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS  WITH  CONVENIENT  TAB  DIVIDERS 

•  Section  I— U.S.  Dailies 

•  Section  II— U.S.  Weeklies  and  Special  Newspapers 

•  Section  III— Canadian  Newspapers 

•  Section  IV— Foreign  Newspapers 

Thorough  data  for  these  sections  include  area  population, 
circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  special 
editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications  and  more.  Find  the  people 
you  really  need  with  comprehensive  lists  of  names,  tides,  areas  of 
responsibihty,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers. 

•  Section  V— News,  Picture  and  Syndicated  Services 

•  Section  VI— Newspaper  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 

•  Section  Vll-Other  Organizations  and  Industry  Services 
Names,  tides,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers,  membership 

directories,  journalism  schools  and  faculty,  newspaper  representatives, 
foreign  correspondents,  brokers  and  appraisers.. .and  more. 

New!  Part  2— Who’s  Where 

A  listing  of  general  interest  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  tide,  newspaper  and  phone  number  is 
now  a  separate  book.  Keep  it  handy  as  a  phone  directory. 


ON  CD-ROM.  TOO! 

Find  The  Information  You  Want  Instantly  —  With  a  a)-ROM  drive 
finked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have  access  to  Year  Book  information 
instandy.  A  fully  indexed,  searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out 
Year  Book  information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast  —  The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display 
capability  of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  fists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data  —  All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in 
a  wide  range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect,  Lotus,  DBF,  ASCII,  etc. 
Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings  —  The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased 
with  fisting  capabifities,too.  customize  mailing  fists  for  each  of  your 
communications  projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections  —  The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year 
Book  data  for  U.S.  Dailies,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newspapers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s  Where 
sections... names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of  responsibility,  plus 
other  critical  information  about  newspapers,  newspaper  suppliers  and 
service  companies. 


More  than 
250,000 
Newspaper 
Facts! 


For  answers  to  technical  questions 
about  the  CD-ROM, 
caU  (212)  675-4380,  exL  444. 


Year  Book 


1  ^  Tx  T  Mail  your  order  and  payment  to: 

J\|OW  ^  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book, 
11  West  19th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  1001 1-4234.  Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  333.  Payments  must  accompany  all 
orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and  Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply 
proper  street  address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  deliveries  will  be  made  to 
P.O.  boxes.  All  remittance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


Pricing 


Network  versions  are 
available.  Please  call 
(212)  675-4380 
ext.  333  for  pricing. 


•  One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  book 

•  Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more: 

$92  per  book 

•  International  orders 

(outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  book. 

•  CD-ROM  without  fisting  capabilities 
(with  book):  $495 

•CD-ROM  Mth  fisting  capabilities 
(with  book):  $895 


Look  for  the  convenient  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 
Books  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment;  CD-ROMs  available  j 


I 


Interactive  Communications 


Campus  press 
races  online 

College  papers  move  quickly  onto  the  Web, 
ahead  of  many  mainstream  newspapers 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

NEWSPAPERS  RACING  INTO  cy¬ 
berspace  might  be  surprised  to  find 
somebody  running  alongside,  maybe 
ahead  of,  them:  the  college  press. 

There  are  more  than  21  campus 
dailies,  about  20%  of  the  nation’s  total, 
and  over  30  campus  weeklies  publish¬ 
ing  electronic  versions  on  the  Inter¬ 
net’s  World  Wide  Web,  according  to 
one  tally.  Apparently,  the  first  only 
started  in  1993  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (MIT).  More 
are  in  the  works. 

By  contrast,  the  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  counts  some  60 
dailies,  less  than  4%  of  North  Ameri¬ 


ca’s  1,660  currently  running  online  ser¬ 
vices,  and  another  35  planning  to  start 
them. 

By  any  account,  the  genre,  like  the 
medium,  is  exploding.  Consultant 
Steve  Outing,  who  tracks  online  news¬ 
papers  for  Jupiter  Communications  in 
New  York,  listed  fewer  than  100  papers 
online  or  planning  to  go  there  at  year- 
end  1994.  Three  months  later,  the 
number  was  over  160. 

Still  in  their  infancy,  collegiate  and 
commercial  online  papers  vary  widely 
in  quality.  Some  online  campus  news¬ 
papers  are  surprisingly  sophisticated. 


however.  Many  have  color  photos, 
some  are  searchable,  some  are  incorpo¬ 
rating  ads,  and  some  include  multime¬ 
dia  twists  such  as  video  and  sound. 

“I  think  some  of  the  college  efforts 
out  there  are  better  than  some  com¬ 
mercial  efforts,”  said  Rakesh  Agrawal, 
who  went  from  designing  an  online  pa¬ 
per  for  Northwestern  University  to  a 
copy  editing  job  at  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune’s  upcoming  online  ven¬ 
ture. 

‘Natural  demographics’ 

Why  is  the  campus  press  moving  so 
quickly? 

For  starters,  it’s  cheaper  and  easier. 
Big  universities  already  have  Internet 


access  as  part  of  their  scientific  research 
infrastructure.  So  campus  papers  don’t 
have  to  pay  monthly  access  charges,  as 
do  commercial  papers. 

Then  there’s  the  audience,  what  one 
editor  called  the  “natural  demograph¬ 
ics”  of  a  campus.  College  students  these 
days  are  more  computer-savvy  than  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
campuses  to  be  wired  for  computer  net¬ 
works,  student  readers  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  at  home  on  the  Net,  and 
student  journalists  are  more  inclined  to 
take  their  papers  there. 

Lastly,  campus  papers  are  under  no 


particular  pressure  to  make  money. 
They  see  electronic  communications  as 
a  natural  and  inexpensive  extension,  a 
way  to  better  serve  the  campus,  and  to 
extend  their  reach  to  alumni  far  afield. 

For  the  commercial  press,  online 
campus  papers  are  emerging  as  a  cru¬ 
cible  and  training  ground.  They  are  al¬ 
ready  yielding  results  in  the  form  of 
young  journalists  who  are  facile  on  the 
Internet  and  experienced  in  developing 
online  services. 

Kansas  State 

One  of  the  first  college  papers  on  the 
Web  was  the  Kansas  State  Collegian  at 
Kansas  State  University  in  Manhattan. 
The  Collegian  started  out  looking  for 
an  electronic  archive  system  and  ended 
up  putting  the  Electronic  Collegian 
(http://www.spub. ksu.edu)online  as  a 
weekly  last  summer  before  going  daily 
when  school  started. 

“It’s  had  rather  amazing  growth,”  said 
Ron  Johnson,  director  of  student  publi¬ 
cations  and  news  adviser  to  the  Colle¬ 
gian.  “We  transfer  6,000  files  a  day 
around  the  globe.  It’s  fascinating  that 
we’re  being  read  in  Finland  and  Ger¬ 
many.” 

E-Collegian  carries  a  color  logo,  a 
couple  of  thumbnail  color  photos,  and 
menus  of  stories  by  category:  campus 
news,  sports,  entertainment.  Click  on  a 
thumbnail  photo,  and  a  larger  version 
appears  in  a  minute  or  two.  Click  on  a 
headline,  and  the  story  appears. 

E-Collegian’s  features  include  access 
to  dozens  of  other  college  papers,  and 
commercial  papers  such  as  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News’  Mercury  Center,  all  at 
the  click  of  a  mouse.  To  supplement 
traditional  text  and  pictures,  it  has  car¬ 
ried  a  video  clip  of  a  winning  touch¬ 
down  with  a  sports  story,  and  audio 
bites  accompanying  a  report  on  a 
speech  by  former  presidential  candidate 
Ross  Perot  and  a  review  of  a  country 
music  album. 

E-Collegian  carries  most  of  the  sto¬ 
ries  and  pictures  in  the  Collegian’s  12  to 
14  broadsheet  pages,  including  some 
color  photos  that  the  newsprint  version 
has  in  black  and  white  because  it  lacks 
color  capacity.  It  comes  online  about  8 
a.m.,  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  data 
conversion.  Like  the  14,000-circulation 
Collegian  on  newsprint,  E-Collegian  is 
free  to  20,000  students  on  campus,  and 
millions  of  Web  users. 


By  contrast,  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  counts  some  60  dailies,  less  than  4%  of 
North  America’s  1,660  dailies,  currently  running 
online  services,  and  another  35  planning  to  start 

them. 
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The  whole  package  was  designed  and 
executed  by  students  and  resides  on  a 
single  Macintosh  computer. 


he  gives  the  software  away  to  whoever 
wants  it.  Users  included  Jonathan  Bell, 
the  editor  who  took  the  University  of 
Tennessee’s  Daily  Beacon  (httpV/bea- 
con.www.asa.utk.edu/)  online  last  year 
and  who  maintains  a  list  of  online  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  Tech,  operating  without  journal¬ 
ism  students,  now  has  files  online  from 
1989  and  hopes  to  put  stories  from  1982 
online  by  next  year.  One  of  the  main 
uses  remains  as  a  library  system  for  re¬ 
porters,  who  graduate  every  four  years 


but  whose  successors  need  access  to 
continuing  stories. 

Like  other  college  papers,  the  Tech 
found  alumni  among  the  most  avid  on¬ 
line  users.  The  paper  prints  9,000 
copies  twice  a  week.  The  online  version 
is  accessed  by  several  hundred  people 
weekly,  Hylton  said. 


Student  driven 

“Our  students  knew  how  to  get  this 
going,”  Johnson  said.  “They  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  existing  hardware.  We  didn’t 
have  to  make  a  significant  investment.” 

Johnson  attributes  the  mushrooming 
of  online  student  newspapers  to  the 
combination  of  entrepreneurial,  com¬ 
puter-talented  students,  easy  Internet 
access,  and  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Students  “have  more  of  an  interest  in 
online  technology.  That  is  what  drove 
us,”  Johnson  said.  While  over  90%  of 
the  campus  reads  the  Collegian  daily, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  decline  since 
the  advent  of  E-Collegian,  he  said. 

Online  journalists  see  the  popularity 
of  online  campus  papers  as  a  signal  that 
people  who  otherwise  shun  newspapers 
might  be  drawn  to  read  them  on  com¬ 
puters.  Although  it’s  hard  to  measure, 
online  use  may  be  boosting  overall 
readership  of  campus  papers,  they  say, 
by  attracting  on-campus  computer  users 
and  alumni  around  the  country. 

Kansas  State  alumni,  for  example, 
have  been  “raving”  about  E-Collegian 
because  it  connects  them  with  the 
school  and  costs  nothing,  Johnson  said. 

“Kids  coming  out  of  college  these 
days  have  the  ingrained  habit  of  using 
computers  to  get  information  but  may 
not  have  the  habit  of  subscribing  to  a 
newspaper,”  said  Agrawal,  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  Online  copy  editor  who  created  a 
prototype  online  newspaper  at  North¬ 
western  University. 


Design  issues 

Everybody  acknowledges  that  on 
campus  and  off,  electronic  newspapers 
need  a  better  format.  Compared  with 


What  could  a  publisher,  with  u  circulation  of 
65,000,  expect  to  receive  eoch  month  for 
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The  first? 

The  first  college  paper  anybody  re¬ 
members  going  online  is  The  Tech 
(http://the-tech.mit.edu/),  a  twice- 
weekly  that  premiered  online  at  MIT  in 
May  1993. 

Jeremy  Hylton  was  editor  then  and  is 
now  the  paper’s  technical  director  while 
completing  a  master’s  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science.  He  said  the  project  start¬ 
ed  as  a  way  to  create  an  electronic 
morgue  so  reporters  could  access  con¬ 
tinuing  stories. 

“We  thought  MIT  students  were  like¬ 
ly  to  use  the  Web,  so  it  would  be  a  great 
way  to  give  people  another  way  to  use 
the  Tech,”  he  said.  He  acquired  some 
code  from  another  student  to  convert 
the  paper’s  Atex  and  Quark  files  to 
HTML  and  got  a  server  running  within 
weeks. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Internet,  he  said, 
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Interxtive  Communiations 


newsprint  newspapers,  electronic  ser¬ 
vices  are  not  particularly  user-friendly. 
They  are  slow,  unwieldy  and  lacking  in 
graphic  interest.  To  take  them  beyond 
simple  menus  of  headlines  requires  new 
journalistic  skills  in  organizing,  index¬ 
ing,  prioritizing  and  cross-referencing, 
all  under  tight  technical  constraints. 
But  online  papers  are  nonetheless 
evolving  quickly  and  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  as  software  and  commu¬ 
nications  technology  create  new  capa¬ 
bility. 

“As  the  Web  continues  to  improve, 
papers  will  look  nicer,”  Agrawal  said. 
“But  it  has  a  lot  of  limits  on  how  you 
can  format  a  page.” 

Computers  may  never  match  the 
ability  of  newspapers  to  convey  infor¬ 
mation  conveniently,  but  they  have  oth¬ 
er  strengths,  such  as  searchability, 
speed,  video  and  sound.  How  about 
blinking  text?  One  feature  Hylton  de¬ 
signed  allows  readers  to  zap  comments 
back  to  editors. 

“We’re  trying  to  look  as  professional 
as  any  server  on  the  Web,”  said  Hylton. 

“As  an  educator  in  journalism,  it’s 
fascinating  to  see  the  mass  media  come 
together  in  this  kind  of  product:  news¬ 
papers,  computers  and  a  bit  of  broad¬ 
cast  journalism,”  Johnson  said. 

At  Kansas  State,  plans  call  for  selling 
the  home-page  display  ad,  putting  clas¬ 
sified  ads  online  and  making  the  news 
searchable. 

What’s  wrong  with  current  online  pa¬ 
pers?  Agrawal,  whose  college  report 
criticizing  newspaper  online  services 
helped  get  him  a  job,  said  too  many  of 
them  simply  display  text. 

“You  can’t  just  dump  the  full  text  of  a 
newspaper  in  text  format  because  no¬ 
body  is  going  read  it,”  he  said.  “You 
need  to  design  something  with  visual 
impact  and  give  more  —  searching, 
links  with  other  sources  and  related  sto¬ 
ries.  You  can  give  people  new  depth.” 

To  that  end,  the  Star  Trib  Online 
plans,  for  example,  in  a  story  on 
Afghanistan  to  allow  readers  to  click 
the  mouse  and  call  up  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  nation  from  a  CIA  fact 
book. 

Easy  to  start 

Kelly  Campbell,  the  20-year-old  com¬ 
puter  science  major  who  created  the  E- 
Collegian  and  is  its  network  adminis¬ 
trator,  used  a  spare  computer  as  a  serv¬ 
er  and  wrote  the  software  that  became 


the  model  for  E-Collegian  last  summer. 

“It’s  all  on  a  Mac.  Anybody  with  a 
Mac  can  set  this  up,”  said  Campbell, 
who  offers  his  program  free  to  other 
college  papers. 

Now,  every  day  about  5  a.m.  some¬ 
body  converts  files  from  the  Collegian’s 
Baseview  system,  with  Quark  pagina¬ 
tion,  to  HyperText  Markup  Language 
(HTML)  for  use  on  the  Web.  Photos, 
already  scanned  and  processed  in  Pho¬ 
toshop  for  print  production,  are  saved 
in  high-resolution  form  for  print  and 
low-resolution  Graphic  Interchange 
Format  (GIF)  for  the  Web. 

Campbell,  who  is  working  to  get  in¬ 
formational  graphics  online,  said  cam¬ 
pus  papers  are  racing  to  keep  pace  with 
developments.  He  expects  to  see  a  slow 
emergence  of  advertising,  more  cross- 
referencing  and  greater  use  of  sound 
and  video.  Tighter  links,  for  example, 
could  include  in  print  an  icon  indicat¬ 
ing  related  information  is  available  on¬ 
line. 

Different  roles: 
campus  vs.  commercial 

Bob  Shafer,  a  Kansas  State  alumnus 
who  is  developing  Star  Tribune  Online, 
said  online  campus  papers  differ  from 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

RAKESH  AGRAWAL  WAS  a  journal¬ 
ism  student  at  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty  when  he  began  studying  online 
newspapers  for  a  class  on  newspapers 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

His  report  criticized  the  online  pa¬ 
pers  then  available  on  commercial  ser¬ 
vices  and  suggested  ways  to  improve 
them.  Meanwhile,  he  created  a  proto¬ 
type  electronic  newspaper  for  North¬ 
western. 


their  commercial  counterparts  in  func¬ 
tion,  capabilities  and  marketing. 

Campus  papers  “are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  servers  and  networks  that  exist 
on  campus,  and  they  don’t  have  to  wor¬ 
ry  about  revenues,”  Shafer  said.  “We  are 
concerned  with  making  it  a  going  en¬ 
terprise.” 

College  papers  generally  are  free  to 
readers  in  both  formats,  they  may  or 
may  not  get  school  funding,  and  they 
get  no  money  online.  Electronic  ver¬ 
sions  mostly  offer  what’s  in  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  ads  don’t  play  a  role,  at  least 
not  yet.  In  contrast.  Star  Trib  Online 
plans  to  get  revenue  from  subscribers 
and  advertisers.  It  will  use  proprietary 
software  and  will  be  searchable,  interac¬ 
tive,  regularly  updated  and  will  provide 
auxiliary  information. 

Profit  has  not  been  a  strong  point  of 
the  online  services  started  by  otherwise 
profitable  newspapers.  They  are  loss 
leaders. 

But  as  consumer  and  advertiser  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  online  services  grows,  com¬ 
mercial  newspapers  hope  to  make  some 
money,  though  not  anytime  soon.  Vir¬ 
tually  all  offer  some  form  of  advertising, 
an  idea  quickly  arriving  at  online  col¬ 
lege  papers  as  well. 


When  it  came  graduation  —  and 
job  hunting  —  time,  he  sent  his  course 
paper  to  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
which  was  planning  an  online  service. 

Bingo. 

“That’s  how  I  got  my  job  here.  I 
mailed  them  a  copy  of  my  project,”  said 
Agrawal,  who  graduated  last  December 
to  a  job  as  a  copy  editor  at  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  Online. 

Agrawal  is  among  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  of  a  new  breed  of  j -school  grads  to 
hit  the  professional  ranks  carrying  pio- 


Newspapers  snap  up 
j -school  grads  with 
online  experience 

Fresh  out  of  college ,  a  new  breed  of 
e^journalists  finds  niche  at  commercial 
papers  seeking  to  create  online  products 
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neering  experience  with  online  news¬ 
papers.  It’s  experience  newspapers  can’t 
find  anywhere  else,  and  it  gives  a  small 
but  growing  cadre  of  graduates  a  pow¬ 
erful  selling  point  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  would-be  journalists. 

Jonathan  Bell,  24,  didn’t  even  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  University  of  Tennessee 
before  he  was  recruited  to  work  on  the 
Knoxville  NewS'Sentinel’s  NewsNet,  an 
electronic  service  being  developed  for 
introduction  later  this  year.  Bell,  who 
developed  an  online  version  of  the 
university’s  Daily  Beacon  last  year,  is 
still  finishing  his  journalism  studies 
while  working  full  time  at  the  NewS' 
Sentinel. 

The  Beacon  editor  when  he  created 
the  online  version  last  year  using  soft¬ 
ware  developed  at  MIT’s  campus  paper. 
Bell  said  newspapers  “want  people  who 
know  what  to  do,  have  initiative  and 
will  make  a  product  so  readers  really 
want  to  come  to  it.’’ 

His  boss.  Jack  Lail,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  technology  at  the  Netvs- 
Sentinel,  explained  the  phenomenon: 

“For  papers  our  size,  most  reporters 
live  in  an  environment  with  dedicated 
front-end  systems.  They  know  how  to 
use  the  systems  but  don’t  have  real 
good  computer  skills  ....  That  makes 
people  with  computer  skills  in  high  de¬ 
mand.  Where  do  you  find  them?  Right 
now  the  easiest  place  is  on  college 
campuses,  where  they  have  a  lot  of 
computer  resources  and  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  experiment  and  learn.” 

J-school  grads  with  computer  skills 
bring  something  else  to  the  job  market 
that  newspapers  need  in  fashioning 
online  services:  a  20-something  sensi¬ 
bility.  Young  people,  after  all,  are  the 
most  voracious  users  of  computers,  sur¬ 
veys  agree. 

“I’m  39  and  I  have  a  whole  different 
perspective  than  people  in  their  20s,” 
Lail  said.  “I’m  a  print  guy  who  thinks 
there  is  a  lot  of  potential  in  electronics, 
but  a  lot  of  younger  people  are  not 
locked  into  the  same  view  of  media 
that  I  have.” 

Increasing  numbers  of  online  news¬ 
papers  signal  a  boom  in  demand  for 
online  journalists. 

Randy  Bennett  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  counts  60 
dailies  operating  online  services,  an¬ 
other  35  in  the  works,  and  more  join¬ 
ing  the  ranks  all  the  time. 

But  the  labor  supply  is  rising  as  well, 
as  college  newspapers  flock  to  the  In¬ 
ternet  just  as  fast.  A  list  Bell  maintains 
on  the  Internet  shows  60  or  so  U.S. 


colleges  with  daily  or  weekly  papers  on 
line. 

Lail  advised  j-school  students  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  changing  journalism  envi¬ 
ronment  by  getting  as  much  experi¬ 
ence  as  possible  in  computer-assisted 
reporting  and  in  new  media  products. 

“This  is  one  area  where  you  might 
have  an  edge  over  a  person  with  more 
experience,”  Lail  said.  “In  fact,  in  some 
of  the  new  media  products,  you  might 
be  evaluated  as  having  more  experi¬ 
ence  than  a  journalist  who’s  been  in 
the  business  more  years.” 


Annenberg  online 

THE  ANNENBERG  WASHINGTON 
Program  has  launched  a  World  Wide 
Web  site  on  the  Internet.  Materials 
available  will  include  texts  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  most  recent  publications,  links  to 
Northwestern  University  and  other  on¬ 
line  communications  policy  resources. 
To  access  the  Web  site,  users  need  full 
Internet  access,  including  Web  browser 
software.  The  following  address  will 
connect  you  with  the  program’s  home 
page:  http://www.annenberg.nwu.edu. 
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No  Senate  action 
on  telco  bill  —  yet 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  wants  the 
opportunity  to  amend  the  proposed  legislation 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  SENATE  RECESSED  without 
acting  on  a  comprehensive  telecommu¬ 
nications  bill,  but  the  issue  may  come 
up  on  the  floor  as  early  as  the  first 
week  in  May. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
passed  the  bill,  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Competition  and  Deregulation 
Act  of  1995  (S  652),  by  a  17-2  vote. 

Two  lengthy  versions  had  been 
drafted,  one  by  committee  chairman 
Sen.  Larry  Pressler  (R-S.D.)  and  an¬ 
other  by  former  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings 
(D-S.C.)  shortly  thereafter  (E&P,  Feb. 
11,  p.  12;  March  4,  p.  37). 

The  bipartisan  bill  voted  out  by  the 


full  committee  was  completed  only 
hours  before  the  meeting  convened, 
leaving  some  senators  concerned  that 
the  process  was  being  rushed. 

Published  reports  indicated  that  the 
bill  —  which  was  expected  to  move  on 
the  floor  before  the  Easter/Passover 
break  —  may  have  been  delayed  after 
Vice  President  A1  Gore  contacted 
Pressler  about  administration  concerns 
regarding  the  legislation’s  cable  televi¬ 
sion  provisions. 

President  Bill  Clinton  told  the  re¬ 
cent  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  (ASNE)  convention  his  major 
concern:  “Are  we  going  to  have  a  very 
large  and  unnecessary  increase  in  ca¬ 
ble  and  phone  rates  immediately  if  the 


bill,  as  passed,  is  adopted?” 

Clinton  said  he  “very  much  wanted 
to  pass  a  telecommunications  act  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  we 
came  within  a  hair’s  breath  of  being 
able  to  do  it.” 

The  president  told  the  ASNE  he 
discussed  the  current  bill  with  the  vice 
president  at  their  weekly  lunch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  transcript  from  the  White 
House. 

“My  concern  about  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  in  the  Senate  is,  1  believe 
as  written,  it  would  lead  to  a  rather 
rapid  increase  and  a  rather  substantial 
increase  in  both  telephone  and  cable 
rates  in  ways  that  1  do  not  believe  are 
necessary  to  get  the  benefits  that  the 
telecommunications  bill  seeks  to 


achieve,”  he  said.  “So,  1  would  like  to 
see  some  provisions  in  there  which 
deal  with  that. 

“1  can  also  tell  you  that  the  antitrust 
division  of  the  Justice  Department  has 
some  fairly  serious  reservations  about 
how  far  it  goes,”  Clinton  added. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
yet  to  introduce  its  telecommunica¬ 
tions  bill,  but  a  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
port  noted  it  is  expected  to  be  “even 
more  deregulatory.” 

“If  you  are  a  student  of  the  process, 
there  is  no  question  that  this  is  one  of 
the  worst  processes  one  could  imag¬ 
ine,”  said  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  (NAA)  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/public  policy  and  general  counsel 


John  Sturm  of  the  speed  with  which 
the  bill  is  moving. 

Sturm  said  he  believes  Pressler  “was 
working  under  a  lot  of  time  pressure” 
and  “self-imposed  deadlines.” 

In  various  forums,  including  a  com¬ 
mittee  hearing,  Pressler  has  said  he 
would  like  to  see  the  legislation  ready 
for  the  president’s  signature  by  July 
Fourth. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole 
(R-Kan.)  has  said  the  bill  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  the  first  full  week 
in  May,  Sturm  commented,  although 
the  exact  schedule  will  not  be  known 
until  the  eve  of  its  appearance. 

Dole’s  bid  for  the  presidency  may 
“create  some  dynamics  on  the  Senate 
floor,”  said  Sturm,  speculating  that 
“the  dynamics  of  getting  the  bill  he 
likes  out  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  would’ve  been  present  regardless 
of  the  presidential  race.” 

The  campaign  factor,  he  added,  is 
“politics  rather  than  policy.” 

Areas  of  particular  interest  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Senate  bill  are  those  re¬ 
garding  information  services  and  an 
indecency  amendment  previously  in¬ 
troduced  as  stand-alone  legislation. 

Last  Congress,  newspaper  lobbyists 
worked  very  hard  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  legislation  they  believed  pro¬ 
tected  their  interests  in  information 
services  by  creating  separate  subsidies 
and  safeguards  for  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  (RBOCs)  expanding 
into  this  arena. 

The  current  legislation  does  not 
contain  these  safeguards,  although  it 
does  call  for  RBOCs  to  create  separate 
subsidiaries  for  their  information  ser¬ 
vices  ventures. 

As  the  NAA  explained  in  a  letter  to 
committee  members,  among  its  con¬ 
cerns  is  a  provision  that  allows  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
“to  grant  waivers  from  the  safeguards, 
immediately  after  enactment,  upon  a 
simple  showing  that  such  exceptions 
would  be  ‘necessary  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  convenience  and  necessity.’  We 
believe  the  authority  for  the  FCC  to 
grant  exceptions  should  be  tied  to  sta¬ 
tus  of  competition  in  the  local  market¬ 
place.” 

Sturm  called  the  bill  “imperfect” 
and  said  NAA  “would  like  to  see  some 
adjustments  made  in  it,  primarily 
changing  the  FCC  ability  to  waive  the 


The  NAA  also  is  opposed  to  an  amendment  from 
Sen.  James  Exon  (D^Neb.)  that  would  punish 
indecent,  obscene  or  harassing  speech  transmitted 
electronically,  such  as  via  online  services. 
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separate  subsidiary  requirement  right 
away,  if  it  chooses.  We  think  the  FCC 
should  not  be  able  to  undo  it  the  day 
after  it’s  passed.” 

NAA  also  objected  to  language 
“which  permits  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  and  their  subsidiaries  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  their  competitors,”  calling 
it  “a  step  backward  from  provisions  the 
Bell  companies  already  accepted  in 
their  negotiation  with  us.” 

In  addition,  the  NAA  is  seeking  a 
requirement  for  the  separate  sub¬ 
sidiaries  to  complete  annual  financial 
statements  and  hold  annual  indepen¬ 
dent  compliance  reviews. 

Sturm  said  NAA  was  not  surprised 
that  its  deal  with  the  RBOCs  from  last 
year  was  not  included  in  this  new  leg¬ 
islation. 

“We  were  not  happy,  but  we  were 
not  surprised,”  he  said.  “We  met  with 
them  enough  ahead  of  time.  Instead  of 
adopting  separate  subsidiary  require¬ 
ments  for  various  lines  of  business, 
what  they  were  more  anxious  to  do  was 
have  one  generic  separate  subsidiary 
requirement  to  cover  several  lines  of 
business,  including  information  ser¬ 
vices.” 

He  also  noted  that  using  the  broad¬ 
er  term  “information  services”  instead 
of  “electronic  publishing,”  as  was  done 
previously,  is  better  for  newspapers. 

The  NAA,  Sturm  continued,  is 
“looking  for  an  opportunity  to  amend 
the  bill.  Given  the  dynamics  of  the 
Senate,  the  concerns  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  indi¬ 
vidual  industries  are  looking  for 
changes,  the  dynamics  [of  the  process] 
are  pretty  jumbled. 

“It  is  not  clear  how  amendments  are 
going  to  be  treated  when  they  reach 
the  floor,”  he  said.  “We  are  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  moving  an  amendment.” 

The  NAA  also  is  opposed  to  an 
amendment  from  Sen.  James  Exon  (D- 
Neb.)  that  would  punish  indecent,  ob¬ 
scene  or  harassing  speech  transmitted 
electronically,  such  as  via  online  ser¬ 
vices. 

The  amendment  offered  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  bill  holds  only  the  originator  of 
the  speech  liable  for  punishment,  as 
opposed  to  earlier  versions  that  includ¬ 
ed  as  responsible  the  service  transmit¬ 
ting  the  offensive  or  harassing  speech. 

“We’ve  been  opposed  to  this,  even 
going  back  to  the  last  Congress  when 
it  first  surfaced,”  Sturm  said.  “It’s  got¬ 
ten  a  little  bit  better,  but  still,  on  fun¬ 
damental  First  Amendment  grounds, 
we  are  opposed.” 


Food  expert  will 
explore  more 
Tribune  ventures 

CONTINUING  THE  EXPANSION  of 
its  food-related  information  services. 
Tribune  Co.  announced  a  formal  associ¬ 
ation  with  the  so-called  “Supermarket 
Guru,”  Phil  Lempert. 

Lempert  most  recently  was  senior 
vice  president  of  the  consulting  firm 
Age  Wave  Inc. 

“He  will  counsel  Tribune  in  develop¬ 


ing  new  print  and  electronic  content 
opportunities  for  Tribune’s  traditional 
and  emerging  businesses,”  said  David 
Hiller,  senior  vice  president/corporate 
development. 

Lempert  already  writes  a  column  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  new  Good  Eating 
food  section  on  Wednesday. 

He  also  hosts  a  weekly  consumer 
chat  hour  on  Chicago  Online. 

Soon  he  will  begin  appearing  on  the 
Good  Eating  cable  show  on  CLTV,  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.’s  24-hour  cable  channel  in 
Chicago. 
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In  Brief 

NNA  reports 
weeklies  gain 

TOTAL  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  circu¬ 
lation  in  1994  was  78  million,  according 
to  figures  from  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  (NNA). 

While  the  figure  shows  an  impressive 
gain  over  the  57  million  reported  in 

1993,  the  increase  is  due  mainly  to  im¬ 
proved  accounting  procedures  by  the 
NNA,  which  recently  updated  its  data¬ 
base. 

The  NNA  double-checked  its  new 
figure  against  state  and  regional  associa¬ 
tion  data.  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Ser¬ 
vice,  figures  from  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Yearbook,  directories  of  as¬ 
sociations,  and  other  groups,  such  as 
the  Association  of  Alternative 
Newsweeklies,  explained  Mark  Shee¬ 
han,  NNA  senior  vice  president. 

Although  circulation  was  up,  the 
number  of  weeklies  was  down,  falling 
from  7,437  to  7,176.  Average  circulation 
was  up  from  7,629  in  1993  to  10,900  in 

1994,  again  reflecting  the  change  in  col¬ 
lecting  data  as  much  as  an  actual  in¬ 
crease. 

“This  represents  growth  over  time,” 
Sheehan  noted.  “Our  figures  are  late  in 
catching  up.” 

Ottaway  merging 
three  Mass,  papers 

FOLLOWING  ITS  $16.5-million  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  closely  held  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News  in  March,  Ottaway 
Newspapers  plans  for  the  News  to  ab¬ 
sorb  two  small  dailies  on  Boston’s  North 
Shore. 

When  the  papers  merge  this  summer, 
the  29,000-circulation  News  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  separate  daily  edition  in  place  of 
what  is  now  the  9,000-circulation  Bev¬ 
erly  Times,  but  the  3,000-circulation 
Peabody  Times  nameplate  will  fade  into 
history. 

The  News  will  join  Ottaway’s  Essex 
County  Newspapers,  which  currently 
publishes  the  Beverly  and  Peabody  pa¬ 
pers,  the  12,000-circulation  Gloucester 
County  Times,  and  the  13,000-circula¬ 
tion  Newburyport  Daily  News  —  all 
from  a  single  administration  and  pro¬ 
duction  facility  in  Beverly,  five  miles 
from  Salem. 


The  merger  —  including  shutting 
production  in  Salem  —  will  cost  the 
News  about  60  of  its  150  jobs,  including 
about  15  of  its  35  or  so  journalists.  Essex 
County  will  lease  the  News'  building  in 
Salem  to  house  news,  circulation  and 
ad  sales  staffs. 

“The  news,  features,  columns,  local 
coverage,  editorials  and  advertising  that 
distinguish  these  newspapers  will  be  re¬ 
tained  and  augmented  by  expanded  re¬ 
gional,  issue-oriented  and  local  finan¬ 
cial  coverage,”  said  Essex  County  pub¬ 
lisher  John  Kinney.  The  new  News  will 
retain  from  the  Peabody  and  Beverly 
papers  North  Shore  Magazine  and  USA 
Weekend. 

When  complete,  the  merger  will 
leave  Essex  County  a  three-newspaper 
operation,  but  the  addition  of  the  News 
will  lift  total  circulation  to  around 
65,000,  from  38,000  now,  Kinney  said. 

The  sale  of  the  News  was  delayed 
since  last  summer  by  a  dispute  (E&P, 
July  2,  1994,  p.  13)  among  the  four  fami¬ 
lies  that  control  the  paper  through  the 
Robin  Damon  Trust,  named  for  the 
man  who  founded  the  paper  in  1880 
and  died  in  1920. 

— George  Garneau 

Racing  Form 
eyes  layoffs 

THE  DAILY  RACING  Form,  the 
horse  racing  newspaper,  is  tentatively 
planning  to  shut  down  its  Hightstown, 
N.j.,  printing  and  distribution  opera¬ 
tion  and  has  notified  unions  of  a  mass 
layoff  May  31. 

Steve  Adams,  general  manager  of  the 
plant,  said  no  decision  had  been  final¬ 
ized,  and  negotiations  were  continuing 
with  four  unions  over  concessions,  but 
“preliminary  studies  said  it  makes  sense 
to  outsource.” 

About  50  of  the  plant’s  85  full-time 
employees  would  lose  their  jobs  if  the 
paper,  owned  by  K-111  Communications 
Inc.  in  New  York,  goes  ahead  with  the 
plan  to  contract  for  the  work  done  at 
the  plant. 

The  closure  would  continue  a  two- 
year  reorganization  of  production.  The 
Hightstown  plant  —  one  of  two  compa¬ 
ny-operated  printing  plants,  the  other 
being  in  Seattle  —  prints  about  32,000 
of  the  paper’s  approximately  80,000  dai¬ 


ly  papers.  The  paper  also  uses  contract 
printers  in  California,  Ohio,  Louisiana, 
Florida  and  Ontario.  Hightstown’s  lay¬ 
out  and  design  department  moved  to  a 
centralized  pagination  site  in  Phoenix 
last  summer,  costing  the  Jersey  plant  60 
jobs.  Management’s  correspondence  to 
union  representatives  listed  124  full- 
and  part-time  workers  and  substitutes 
whose  jobs  were  being  terminated,  in¬ 
cluding,  full-time,  29  drivers,  nine 
pressmen  and  nearly  40  administrative 
workers. 

Adams  said  a  decision  was  expected 
in  the  second  half  of  April. 

— George  Garneau 

PR  giants  rally 
around  O^Dwyer 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  GIANTS  are 
rallying  in  support  of  New  York-based 
newsletter  publisher  Jack  O’Dwyer,  who 
is  under  a  continuing  legal  assault. 

Jack  O'Dwyer’s  Newsletter  reported 
that  Harold  Burson  of  Burson- 
Marsteller,  Daniel  J.  Edelman  of  Edel- 
man  PR  Worldwide,  Ketchum  Commu¬ 
nications  chairman  Paul  Alvarez  and 
Howard  Rubenstein  of  Rubenstein  As¬ 
sociates  are  among  a  dozen  or  so  PR 
practitioners  who  have  formed  a  legal 
defense  fund  to  help  him. 

O’Dwyer  needs  defending  because 
Dean  Rotbart  of  TJFR  Publishing  Co. 
in  New  Jersey  has  appealed  a  February 
decision  dismissing  Rotbart’s  federal  li¬ 
bel  and  copyright  suit.  The  suit  is  based 
on  O’Dwyer’s  reporting  of  a  speech 
Rotbart  gave  at  a  Public  Relations  Soci¬ 
ety  of  America  meeting  in  1993. 

ABA  financial 
journalism  fellows 

THE  AMERICAN  BANKERS  Associ¬ 
ation  (ABA)  has  presented  four  jour¬ 
nalists  with  fellowships  enabling  them 
to  attend  the  Stonier  Graduate  School 
of  Banking  at  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  Newark  this  June.  This 
year’s  recipients  are  Sharon  Stangenes 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  William  P.  Vir¬ 
gin  Jr.  at  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer; 
Tara  C.  Ransom  from  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News;  and  Barton  E.  Crockett 
with  American  Banker. 
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Man  arrested 
for  pilfering 
newsracks 


Was  emptying  stands  of  free  papers 
and  selling  them  to  a  recycler 


The  brief  was  prepared  by  Oakland 
attorney  Thomas  Burke  in  support  of  a 
lawsuit  brought  by  publisher  Kay  Cor- 
saro  of  the  San  Francisco  gay  newspa¬ 
per,  Bay  Times,  against  former  Police 
Chief  Richard  Hongisto  and  three 
cops. 

She  accused  Hongisto  of  ordering 
the  three  officers  to  loot  hundreds  of 
copies  of  the  Bay  Times  from  racks,  in 
alleged  revenge  for  the  paper’s  cartoon 
caricature  of  him  with  a  nightstick  be¬ 
tween  his  legs. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Lowell  Jensen 
denied  the  defendant’s  claim  that  it 


by  M.L.  Stein 

AN  ALLEGED  NEWSRACK  thief 
had  receipts  for  the  sale  of  25,000 
pounds  of  papers  to  a  recycling  firm 
when  he  was  arrested  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  police  reported. 

When  the  district  attorney’s  office 
hesitated  about  prosecuting  the  man 
over  the  question  of  whether  a  free 
item  can  be  stolen,  Nancy  Banks,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  East  Bay  Express  in 
Berkeley,  sent  the  D.A.  a  legal  brief 
from  a  related  case  in  San  Francisco, 
in  which  a  federal  judge  ruled  that 
emptying  a  newsrack  is  a  crime  even  if 
the  paper  is  free. 

In  Berkeley,  Gene  McKinney,  42, 
was  arrested  after  a  police  officer  al¬ 
legedly  witnessed  his  pilfering  of  racks 
of  the  Express  and  other  free  publica¬ 
tions. 

“Apparently,  he  was  hitting  every 
newsrack  on  the  streets  for  free  pa¬ 
pers,”  said  Express  editor  John  Raeside. 
“The  cops  found  receipts  from  the  re¬ 
cycling  company  in  his  pocket.” 

Police  said  they  also  found  several 
stacks  of  papers  in  the  trunk  of  Mc¬ 
Kinney’s  car.  He  was  charged  with  15 
counts  of  possession  of  stolen  property 
and  two  counts  of  petty  theft. 

“The  signs  on  all  the  free  newspaper 
stands  clearly  state,  ‘Take  one,’  ”  said 
Deputy  Police  Chief  Roy  Meisner.  The 
officer  said  McKinney’s  Cadillac  con¬ 
tained  4,650  current  copies  of  free 
newspapers  weighing  1,227  pounds. 

Meisner  said  the  receipts  found  on 
McKinney  showed  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  payment  of  $890  from 
the  recycler. 

The  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 


was  not  a  violation  to  take  multiple 
copies  of  free  newspapers.  He  awarded 
$35,600  to  Corsaro  and  ordered  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  to  pay  $715,000 
in  attorneys’  fees  for  the  ex-chief  and 
three  policemen.  Hongisto  was  fired. 

Deputy  Chief  Meisner  told  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  the  police  had  reports  of 
more  than  10,000  bulk  copies  of  news- 

(See  Arrest  on  page  98) 
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ers  Association  reported  that  the  legal 
brief  submitted  to  Assistant  D,A.  John 
Adams  argued  that  free  newspapers 
have  substantial  economic  value  and 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  pro¬ 
tections  as  are  paid  newspapers. 

“When  Adams  read  the  brief,  he 
agreed  with  our  position,”  Raeside  re¬ 
called. 
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Moving  digital 
ads  by  wire 

Faster  than  modem  transmissions, 

ISDN  may  bypass  third  parties 
and  satellite  transmissions 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

MEGABYTE-A-MINUTE  terrestrial 
ad  transmissions  hold  out  the  promise 
of  quickly  moving  big  files  at  small  cost 
to  many  publications  without  recourse 
to  a  third-party  service  provider. 

Faster  than  the  latest  modem,  more 
powerful  than  an  overnight  express, 
able  to  leap  whole  continents  with  a 
single  call,  the  integrated  services  dig¬ 
ital  network  (ISDN)  also  may  prove 
cheaper  and  easier  than  satellite  ser¬ 
vice. 

ISDN  provides  end-to-end  medium- 
bandwidth  digital  service,  ordinarily 
over  existing  copper  phone  lines,  that 
is  capable  of  moving  large  volumes  of 


sound,  text,  data,  perhaps  one  day 
even  video,  cheaply,  clearly  and  man¬ 
ageably.  (See  story  on  p.  87.) 

In  contrast  to  14.4-kbps  modem 
communication  over  analog  phone 
lines,  data  rates  for  ISDN  are  64  kbps 
or  multiples  thereof,  with  2:1  compres¬ 
sion  available  now  and  higher  ratios 
announced.  Not  only  are  transmissions 
speedier,  but,  owing  to  set-up  and  sig¬ 
nalling  over  a  separate  channel,  con¬ 
nections  are  established  faster. 

Basic  Rate  ISDN  supplies  two  64- 
kbps  data  channels  and  a  16-kbps  sig¬ 
nalling  channel  via  direct  link  to  a 


telephone  company  switch  or  via  PBX. 

Primary  Rate  ISDN  usually  provides 
23  64-kbps  channels  (which  affords 
flexible,  as-needed,  bandwidth  alloca¬ 
tion)  and  one  64-kbps  signalling  chan¬ 
nel  via  direct  link  to  a  telco’s  central 
office  ISDN  switch. 

Each  ISDN  user  line  supports  simul¬ 
taneous  transmissions  from  or  to  mul¬ 
tiple  devices,  each  of  which  can  be  as¬ 
signed  multiple  “telephone”  numbers, 
and  connections  to  existing  analog 
phones  and  faxes  and  to  the  worldwide 
X.25  packet  network. 

Unlike  cheap,  low-resolution  office 
fax,  which  delivers  copy  or  art  that  is 
usually  rekeyed  or  redrawn,  and  costly 
high-resolution  facsimile  bitmaps. 


which,  though  suitable  for  final  output 
or,  possibly,  electronic  pagination,  are 
uneditable,  ISDN  can  deliver  original, 
editable  and  routable  digital  files  ready 
for  incorporation  into  newspaper  pages 
prior  to  full-page  film  output  and  in¬ 
cluding  transaction  data  for  billing  and 
business  records. 

From  U.K.  to  U.S. 

The  developers  of  technologies  that 
support  a  U.K.-based  digital  advertising 
network  by  ensuring  ISDN  transmis¬ 
sion  and  document  communication  re¬ 
gardless  of  platform  are  hoping  to  trans¬ 


fer  their  success  to  the  North  American 
newspaper  market. 

The  Macintosh-based  Artwork  De¬ 
livery  System  (ADS)  in  the  U.K.  moves 
ASCII-ticketed  encapsulated  PostScript 
files  of  fonts  and  graphical  data  from 
advertisers  and  agencies  over  ISDN 
lines  to  newspapers.  Perhaps  the  largest 
user  is  London-based  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers,  which  has  been  pushing 
agencies  to  submit  all  black-and-white 
advertising  and  any  subsequent  changes 
as  digital  files  over  ISDN. 

For  cross-platform  file  compatibility, 
ads  are  converted  into  a  stripped-down 
PostScript,  the  Portable  Document  For¬ 
mat  of  Adobe  Systems  Inc.’s  Acrobat,  in 
which  they  are  compressed,  contain 
embedded  single-use  fonts  and  can  be 
displayed  on  almost  any  desktop  micro¬ 
computer.  To  ensure  successful  system- 
to-system  transmission,  ADS  relies  on 
ISDN  software  from  4Sight  (Interna¬ 
tional)  Ltd.,  Bournemouth  and  Lon¬ 
don.  (4Sight  L.C.,  West  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  is  a  joint  venture  with  CE  Soft¬ 
ware,  supplier  of  office  communications 
and  user  productivity  software.) 

Adobe  and  4Sight  have  common 
customers,  according  to  Kevin 
Wandryk,  Adobe’s  market  development 
director.  That,  and  the  firms’  comple¬ 
mentary  technologies,  which  allow  file 
recognition  regardless  of  platform  and 
transmission  regardless  of  ISDN  card, 
fostered  cooperation  that  led  4Sight  to 
bundle  Adobe’s  Acrobat  proofing  kit 
free  with  its  iSDN  Manager,  which 
consists  of  a  choice  of  ISDN  cards  and 
software  for  Macintosh  or  Windows. 

New  this  year,  iSDN  Manager  2.0  al¬ 
lows  users  to  interactively  edit  docu¬ 
ments  on  screen  while  conversing  by 
phone.  The  point-to-point  file  transfer 
can  move  a  10MB  photo  in  10  minutes 
without  compression,  according  to 
4Sight. 

With  its  Broadcast  product  for  net¬ 
work  access  to  ISDN  and  modem  com¬ 
munications,  multiple  users  can  send 
files  to  multiple  destinations,  and  the 
same  10MB  image  file  can  be  ttansmit- 
ted  in  as  little  as  three  minutes. 

Broadcast  includes  automatic  file 
routing  (for  subsequent  remote  redistri¬ 
bution  of  a  file),  a  Quark  XTension  (for 
direct  file  transfer  access  from  the 
XPress  utilities  menu)  and  an  integrat¬ 
ed  bulletin  board. 

Manager  and  Broadcast  also  support 


ISDN  provides  end-to-end  medium-bandwidth 
digital  service,  ordinarily  over  existing  copper 
phone  lines,  that  is  capable  of  moving  large 
volumes  of  sound,  text,  data,  perhaps  one  day 
even  video,  cheaply,  clearly  and  manageably. 
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somewhat  slower  Switched'56  transmis¬ 
sions. 

4Sight  also  recently  brought  out 
Quatro  for  the  Macintosh,  its  own 
ISDN  file-transfer  NuBus  board  capa¬ 
ble  of  sending  large  files  over  as  many 
as  eight  ISDN  channels,  at  data  rates  as 
high  as  3.54  MB/minute.  Speed  is 
achieved  by  sending  files  over  four  lines 
(up  to  eight  channels),  and  simultane¬ 
ous  transmissions  can  be  made  to  four 
separate  destinations. 

Up  to  four  boards  can  be  installed  to 
support  transmissions  over  32  channels 
on  16  lines.  Quatro  is  compatible  with 
4Sight’s  iSDN  Manager  and  iSDN 
Graphics  Superhighway  Broadcast  soft¬ 
ware  and  is  bundled  with  the  latter. 

Late  last  month  4Sight  unveiled  its 
latest  software.  The  AutoPS  utility  al¬ 
lows  fast,  automatic  remote  printing  of 
PostScript  files. 

A  designer  can  send  a  file,  along  with 
unique  fonts,  for  proof  printing  at  a  cus¬ 
tomer  site  regardless  of  whether  the 
customer  has  a  specific  application  and 
without  risking  unauthorized  alteration 
of  the  file,  because  the  document  need 
not  be  opened  before  it  it  printed. 

Together,  the  Adobe  and  4Sight 
technologies  provide  a  platform-inde¬ 
pendent  file  format  and  a  card-inde¬ 
pendent  ISDN  transmission.  4Sight 
sales  and  marketing  director  Lyndon 
Stickley  said  his  company  and  Adobe 
were  discussing  development  of  seam¬ 
less  packaging  of  their  combined  tech¬ 
nologies. 

According  to  4Sight,  though  various 
manufacturers’  ISDN  cards  comply  with 
certain  baseline  standards,  they  are  not 


interchangeable  —  an  ISDN  connec¬ 
tion  depends,  in  most  cases,  on  sender 
and  receiver  using  the  same  card. 

The  company’s  iSDN  Manager  per¬ 
mits  communication  between  unlike 
cards  because  the  software  controls 
each  cards’  function.  In  a  Macintosh, 
said  Stickley,  iSDN  Manager  sits  be¬ 
tween  third-party  communication  ap¬ 
plications  and  the  ISDN  NuBus  card. 

Stickley  said  4Sight  is  working  with 
leading  hardware  manufacturers  to  en¬ 
sure  that  its  software  will  work  with 
new  ISDN  cards  as  they  are  developed. 
He  said  the  4Sight  application  pro¬ 


gramming  interface  was  to  be  published 
so  that  ISDN  card  makers  can  develop 
cards  to  4Sight’s  specifications. 

The  combination  of  4Sight  products 
and  increasingly  available  public  ISDN 
lines  allows  advertisers  or  their  agencies 
to  perform  their  own  point-to-point  or 
broadcast  ad  transmissions. 

According  to  Stickley,  the  several 
electronic  ad  delivery  services  may 
show  an  interest  in  4Sight/Adobe  prod¬ 
ucts  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  begin 
offering  ISDN  communications  before 
newspapers  and  advertisers  build  that 
kind  of  capability  around  them. 

Indeed,  several  companies  now  offer 
systems  that  allow  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  exploit  ISDN  communica¬ 


tions  without  recourse  to  third-party 
service  providers.  They  sell  the  idea  of 
spending  a  few  thousand  dollars  up 
front  for  a  system,  paying  only  for  com¬ 
munication  charges  thereafter,  instead 
of  installing,  maybe  paying  for,  a  system, 
only  to  pay  a  fee  to  a  third  party  for 
each  ad  moved  over  the  system. 

Craig  Shrader,  president  of  Image- 
Net,  a  Bernardsville,  N.J.-based  division 
of  Cornell  Data  Systems  that  supplies  a 
Mac-based  digital  ad  delivery  system 
that  uses  a  Planet  ISDN  card,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  service  from  third-party 
providers  may  be  cheaper  when  very 


large  volumes  of  ads  are  moved;  but  for 
most  advertising,  he  said  the  least  cost¬ 
ly  route  to  newspapers  is  a  direct  link. 

He  said  his  principal  customer,  the 
May  Co.,  spends  about  a  dollar  to  trans¬ 
mit  an  ad,  depending  on  the  file  size. 

Stickley  maintained  that  third-party 
services  will  still  do  business  as  hub 
sites  with  the  bandwidth  required  for 
high-volume  broadcast  ad  distribution. 

He  also  said  ISDN  can  give  an  edge 
to  third-party  services  such  as  Ad/Sat 
and  AdSend,  which  use  satellite  links 
to  deliver  ads,  because  at  almost  one 
megabyte  per  minute,  ISDN  transmis¬ 
sions  are  almost  as  fast  going  into  the 
delivery  service  as  they  are  outbound  to 
newspapers.  (continues) 


For  its  part,  4Sight  began  work  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Bloomingdale^s  department  stores. 
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ACI  president  Qeorge  White  discusses  the  AdLink  system.  Behind  him  are  Adobe 
Systems’  Qary  Cosimini  (seated)  and  Kevin  Wandryk. 


4Sight  counts  more  than  2,000  cus¬ 
tomers  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 
U.K.,  where  its  principal  competition  is 
the  SyQuest  cartridge  sent  by  overnight 
courier.  Customers  on  the  ad-receiving 
end  include  all  the  national  dailies  and 
five  regional  newspaper  groups,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stickley. 

A  major  in-house  application  is 
photo  transmission  by  Allsport,  which 
for  more  than  I'/i  years  has  had  iSDN 
Manager  installed  at  every  office 
worldwide,  including  45  sites  in  the 
U.K.  alone. 

Adobe  Photoshop-processed  pic¬ 
tures  are  sent  over  ISDN  lines  to  the 
agency’s  control  office  for  subsequent 
broadcast  to  clients.  Using  iSDN  Man¬ 
ager,  the  agency  was  able  to  move  pho¬ 
tos  of  last  year’s  World  Cup  soccer 
matches  through  a  Broadcast  hub  to 
more  than  50  newspaper  picture  desks. 

4Sight  has  grown  from  a  three-per¬ 
son  Macintosh  communications  outfit 
with  $150,000  in  contract  work  in  1989 
to  a  $7  million  company  by  1994,  with 
a  staff  of  35  in  England  and  eight  in 
the  U.S.  Stickley  projects  $9  million  in 
business  in  the  U.K.  and  $3-$6  million 
in  the  U.S. 

The  firm’s  development  work 
branched  out  into  fax  and  then  ISDN 
and  Switched-56  communications. 
Later  it  became  involved  in  OPI  man¬ 
agement,  worked  on  automated  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  fax  transmission  and 
jointly  developed  a  multichannel  com¬ 
munications  management  system  with 
the  Linotype-Hell  Co.,  according  to 
Stickley. 

Adobe  gave  4Sight  something  of  a 
toehold  in  the  U.S.  market  (where  oth¬ 
er  technology  developers  also  are  ex¬ 
ploiting  interest  in  its  PDF).  In  Octo¬ 
ber  of  1993,  Adobe  initiated  a  pilot 
program  to  get  six  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  move  ads  electronically. 
Over  several  months,  for  example,  the 
Hartford  Courant  carried  department 
store  ads  from  Filene’s  delivered  via 
Acrobat. 

For  its  part,  4Sight  began  work  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Blooming- 
dale’s  department  stores.  Managers  at 
4Sight  L.C.  did  not  return  telephone 
calls  for  information  on  the  company’s 
products  and  business  since  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

Wandryk  reported  success  in  over¬ 
coming  worries  about  the  effects  of 
compression  and  the  legality  of  font 


embedding  (which,  for  purposes  of  ex¬ 
act  rendering  of  type,  is  used  in  place 
of  Acrobat’s  font-simulation  capabili¬ 
ties). 

The  Gannett  Co.,  which  plunged 
ahead  with  its  own  digital  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  for  real  estate  and  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  when  it  acquired  a  Cincin¬ 
nati-based  company,  began  pilot  pro¬ 
jects  last  year.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
is  reported  using  ISDN  to  receive  ads 
from  at  least  one  advertiser. 

“We  did  one  [trial  of  4Sight]  and 
still  use  it  in  our  Springfield,  Va.,  Gan¬ 
nett  Offset  center,”  said  Gannett  ad  di¬ 
rector  Mark  Adkins.  The  4Sight  tech¬ 
nology  is  used  to  move  pages  between 
customers  like  New  York’s  Village  Voice 
and  the  commercial  print  site. 

William  Toner  said  Gannett’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Systems  Lab,  which  he  directs, 
helped  bring  up  the  system  in  Spring- 
field  last  fall.  Since  then,  according  to 
both  Toner  and  Adkins,  the  system  has 
proved  successful,  and,  when  problems 
have  turned  up,  most  have  been  with 
the  telephone  company. 

In  the  overall  online  delivery 
scheme,  however,  Adkins  said  the 
biggest  headache  is  the  use  of  different 
systems  by  different  advertisers.  To 
take  the  ads,  newspapers  must  have  the 
systems.  One  answer,  he  said,  is  the 
AP’s  AdSend,  which  accepts  digital  ad 
files  by  various  means  and  serves  as  a 
single-source  satellite  transmission  to 
newspapers.  All  ads  arrive  in  one  place 
—  an  AdSend  server  —  and  in  one 


format  —  Adobe’s  PDF. 

Wiring  agencies,  print  shops, 
publishers  and  syndicate 

New  York-based  Business  Link  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  supplier  of  the  widely 
installed  FirstClass  BBS  software,  had 
been  a  4Sight  reseller,  but  the  company 
it  spun  off  to  handle  the  business  now 
sells  the  less-expensive  Planet  ISDN 
card  and  Transtalk,  a  device  from  Inter¬ 
national  Transware  Inc.,  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  that  turns  an  ISDN  line 
into  a  network  resource. 

While  Planet  cards  communicate 
only  with  other  Planet  cards,  said  for¬ 
mer  Business  Link  president  Todd 
Melet,  their  top-seller  status  increases 
the  likelihood  of  system-to-system  com¬ 
patibility,  as  does  their  operation  with 
4Sight  software. 

Color  prepress  systems  developer  Sci- 
tex  America  Corp.,  last  year  began  pro¬ 
moting  Business  Link  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  among  prepress  shops  and  printers 
as  high-speed  image-file  connections  to 
customers  that  are  less  expensive  than 
T1  lines  and  charges  for  lengthy 
modems  transmissions. 

Melet  founded  Business  Link  in  1987 
as  a  desktop  production  shop  that  even¬ 
tually  took  on  service  bureau  work  for 
ad  agencies  and  publishers,  for  whom  it 
had  developed  digital  links  by  1991. 
That  connectivity  expertise  had  be¬ 
come  a  business  all  its  own  by  1993. 

Recognizing  conflicting  interests  in 
selling  systems  to  prepress  shops  with 
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which  Business  Link  competed  as  a  ser¬ 
vice  bureau,  Melet  recently  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  Business  Link  and  started  B- 
Linked  Inc.  to  focus  on  wide-area  net¬ 
working.  The  new  company,  also  in 
New  York,  services  existing  Business 
Link  accounts. 

Developed  by  SoftArc,  Markham, 
Ontario,  FirstClass  BBS  software  “is  re¬ 
ally  the  heart  of  the  system”  for  moving 
ads  or  other  materials,  said  Melet.  Run¬ 
ning  off  a  Mac-based  server  (a  Win¬ 
dows  version  is  expected  soon)  and 
Mac  and  PC  client  workstations,  the 
system  transmits  ads  and  allows  their 
routing  within  newspapers. 

While  Melet  called  FirstClass  “fan¬ 
tastic,”  he  said  his  job  is  to  help  “people 
get  the  most  out  of  it,  because  right  out 
of  the  box  there  isn’t  much  to  it.” 

The  work  involves  setting  up  systems 
that  match  customers’  workflow  and 
knowing  how  to  create  forms,  logging, 
routing,  monitoring  and  ensuring  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ads.  Users  also  can  create  their 
own  specialized  forms,  routing  and  log¬ 
ging. 

B-Linked’s  FirstClass  systems  operate 
with  connections  to  phonelines  via  mo¬ 
dem  and  to  Switched-56,  ISDN  and  T1 
lines,  as  well  as  other  connectivity  op¬ 
tions.  A  system  provides  multiple  ports, 
supporting  as  many  as  100  simultaneous 
users  per  server. 

Describing  the  product  as  groupware 
in  the  category  of  Lotus  Notes,  Melet 
said  that  since  the  recent  licensing  of  a 
million-user  national  network,  First- 
Class  has  become  the  biggest  seller  in 
its  product  class. 

Melet  said  his  system  is  not  limited  to 
Acrobat  PDF  files,  but  can  handle  any 
print  format,  as  well  as  sound  and 
video.  A  major  non-advertising  First- 
Class  user  with  newspaper  clients  is  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  which 
moves  content,  including  graphics,  from 
such  providers  as  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  USA  Today  and  Dow  Jones 
through  the  services  of  NewsCom, 
Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

All  Ziff-Davis  publications  use  First- 
Class  to  receive  ads  and  move  pages  to 
the  printer;  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  and 
Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News  in¬ 
stalled  FirstClass;  American  Color  in 
Chicago  is  installing  it  now  and  R.R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons  is  upgrading  its  sys¬ 
tem  to  transmit  over  four  bonded  ISDN 
channels.  In  all,  Melet  said  he  has  cus¬ 
tomers  in  more  than  half  the  states,  in¬ 
cluding  a  dozen  systems  in  California. 

In  the  company’s  home  market,  the 
Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.j.,  New  York 


Times,  Newsday  and  the  Daily  News  all 
use  FirstClass  BBS. 

Also  among  New  York-area  cus¬ 
tomers  are  prepress  production  busi¬ 
nesses,  including  Applied  Graphics 
Technologies,  owned  by  the  Daily 
News'  publishers,  and  ad  agency  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  North  America,  which 
uses  the  system  with  four  ISDN  lines  to 
communicate  with  clients  and  a  remote 
office  in  California. 

Melet  said  McCann-Erickson  uses 
FirstClass  more  than  any  other  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  the  Times  brings  in  the 
greatest  number  of  ads  over  the  system. 
“The  last  1  heard  it  was  500  a  month,” 
he  said  of  Times  volume. 

That  squares  roughly  with  figures 
from  Times  director  of  advertising  sys¬ 
tems  Michael  Rosen,  who  reported  that 
of  700-1,000  ads  per  month,  approxi¬ 
mately  three-quarters  arrive  by  wire. 
The  “wire”  at  the  Times  consists  of  mul¬ 
tiple  ISDN  lines,  at  least  seven  modems 
for  analog  phone  lines  and  a  T1  link  to 
the  AP  AdSend  service. 

Installed  at  the  Times  in  January 
1994  to  replace  Mac-to-Mac  ad  delivery, 
FirstClass  now  has  approximately  150 
registered  Times  users. 

Reasons  for  its  selection,  said  Rosen, 
included  cross-platform  operation,  with 
identical  Mac  and  PC  desktops  and  mo¬ 
dem-description  files  (“always  the  worst 
part  of  installing  these  bulletin 
boards”),  minimal  maintenance  (about 
30  minutes  per  week)  and  potential  fu¬ 
ture  applications  of  the  international 


networking  capability  for  linking  First- 
Class  databases. 

Rosen  said  advertisers  dial  up  the 
Times  using  the  FirstClass  file-transfer 
protocol,  attach  messages  to  ads,  ad¬ 
dress  ads  to  one  of  two  areas  at  the  pa¬ 
per  (traditional  advertising,  processing 
and  production  or  the  new  customer- 
order  fulfillment)  and  transmit. 

The  FirstClass  history  function 
shows  sender  and  receiver  when  a  file 
was  created,  sent  and  read. 

The  paper  had  used  the  system’s  no¬ 
tify  function  to  learn  when  an  ad  ar¬ 
rived,  then  open  and  view  the  fiie 
Since  switching  to  a  TCP/IP  network, 
however,  it  has  begun  using  another 
FirstClass  BBS  distributor’s  extension 
that  senses  the  arrival  of  an  ad,  opens 
the  file  and  checks  its  destination  at 
the  Times . 

The  extension  permits  customers  to 
use  AppleScript  to  program  the  system 
to  direct  ads  to  specific  destinations 
and  perform  other  functions  automati¬ 
cally,  though  Rosen  said  his  paper  has 
yet  to  decide  exactly  how  the  new  ca¬ 
pability  will  be  used. 

Driven  by  pagination 

Business  Link’s  system  is  one  of  four 
digital  delivery  methods  in  place  at 
Newsday,  which  also  continues  using 
its  original  Mac-to-Mac  transmissions 
from  individual  advertisers  and  has  in¬ 
stalled  AP  AdSend  equipment  and  the 
AdLink  system  from  Advertising  Com¬ 
munications  International,  Cambridge, 
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Mass.  AP  AdSend  and  ACI’s  AdLink 
support  transmission  of  PDF  files. 

Adobe  business  development  manag¬ 
er  Gary  Cosimini  said  a  PowerMac  ver¬ 
sion  of  Acrobat’s  Distiller  software 
looks  for  PostScript  files  across  large 
networks  and  automatically  converts 
them  into  PDF,  with  selectable  com¬ 
pression.  Essentially  a  version  of  the 
Adobe  Configurable  PostScript  Inter¬ 
preter,  he  said  Distiller  functions  as  a 
PostScript  integrity  filter,  prequalifying 
files  for  output.  It  also  respects  applica¬ 
tions’  correction  commands  (e.g.,  light¬ 
ening  an  image)  and  allows  stacking  of 
EPS  files  that  are  moved  together. 

Business  Link  was  moving  real  estate 
and  entertainment  ads  from  McCann- 
Erickson  to  Newsday,  and  ACl’s 
AdLink  was  used  to  transmit  material 
from  Macy’s  department  stores  (which 
also  reportedly  was  testing  other  systems). 

As  of  last  fall,  Newsday  still  received 
about  80%  of  its  advertising  in  hard 
copy.  In  addition  to  online  delivery  tri¬ 
als,  much  of  the  remaining  20%  arrived 
on  diskettes  or  SyQuest  cartridges,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bob  Bozek,  the  paper’s  ad 
production  manager. 

Newsday’s  interest  in  digital  ad  deliv¬ 
ery  is  driven  by  its  headlong  move  to 
full  pagination. 


Craig  Shrader 


ask  about  getting  on  line  to  the  paper 
after  balking  when  Newsday  first  sug¬ 
gested  it,  according  to  Bozek,  who  not¬ 
ed  that  now,  they,  too,  are  unable  to 
keep  up  with  hardcopy  delivery  and  the 
related  paperwork. 

The  proliferation  of  systems  from  dif¬ 
ferent  suppliers  may  initially  create 
headaches  for  newspapers.  But  because 


ACI  is  developing  other  applications  for  AdLink. 

By  handling  insertion  orders  through  the  same 
AdLink  system,  AdManage  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
time  spent  (and  errors  that  result  from)  rekeying 
information. 


“We  will  be  there  in  January  of  ’95, 
there’s  no  question,’’  said  Bozek.  The 
paper  had  already  begun  reducing 
staffing  and  “had  to  look  for  another 
way”  to  receive  and  route  ads,  he  said. 

Downsizing  meant  paginating,  he 
continued,  and  that  meant  scanning 
ads  that  often  originated  electronically. 
So  the  move  to  bypass  hardcopy  scan¬ 
ning  with  digital  delivery  of  those  orig¬ 
inal  ad  files  was  a  natural  next  step. 
Also,  bad  scans  meant  money  going 
back  to  advertisers.  In  any  event,  by  last 
August  the  paper  had  “lost  about  half” 
its  composing  room  staff  to  buyouts,  he 
said. 

Advertisers  were  finally  starting  to 


“every  advertiser  wants  something  dif¬ 
ferent,”  Gannett ’s  Adkins  said  last  year, 
“we  may  be  able  to  offer  some  solution 
offering  ISDN.”  Similarly,  Bozek  later 
would  observe:  “I’m  at  the  end  of  this.  1 
can’t  dictate  to  my  advertisers.” 

Published  in  separate  editions  serv¬ 
ing  New  York  City  and  its  Long  Island 
suburbs,  Bozek’s  paper  has  been  an 
Ad/Sat  site.  That  service  “worked  on 
crunch  time,”  said  Bozek,  “but  it  meant 
our  advertiser  had  to  get  to  Ad/Sat.” 

The  same  is  true  of  AP  AdSend  and 
third-party  services  utilizing  landline 
transmissions.  But  in  systems  designed 
to  manage  advertising  transmissions 
over  ISDN,  “the  communication  is 


point  to  point,”  said  ACI  president 
George  White.  “There’s  no  middle¬ 
man.” 

Since  the  first  Macy’s  trials,  he  re¬ 
ported,  “quite  a  few”  advertisers  “exper¬ 
imentally”  used  AdLink  to  reach  News- 
day.  Awaiting  the  general  release  of 
AdLink,  Bozek  said,  “It’ll  be  worth  my 
while  to  give  [the  software]  to  them”  be¬ 
cause  when  working  with  electronic  ads 
on  the  ACI  system,  “1  don’t  need  a 
techie  on  my  end.” 

Noting  the  effort  to  keep  user  inter¬ 
face  screens  simple,  ACI  co-founder 
and  engineering  vice  president  Max 
Cangiano  said,  “We  don’t  want  people 
who  use  this  system  to  be  computer  op¬ 
erators.” 

Among  the  first  employees  at  Atex, 
Cangiano  left  the  publishing  systems 
firm  some  years  ago  as  its  international 
operations  director. 

“The  idea  is  to  fit  into  your  flow  as 
easily  and  seemlessly  as  possible,”  he 
said,  while  offering  various  options  in 
such  areas  as  routing  of  incoming  ads. 

White  said  ACI’s  aim  was  to  create  a 
system  in  which  the  newspaper  appears 
as  a  local  printer  to  the  advertiser’s  or 
agency’s  system,  and,  to  the  newspaper, 
the  ads  appear  to  be  coming  out  of  its 
composing  room. 

Bozek  said  that  Cascade  Systems 
Inc.,  Andover,  Mass.,  which  is  acting  as 
pagination  integrator  for  Atex  systems 
going  into  Newsday,  is  developing  Ac¬ 
robat  extensions  for  the  paper’s  AdLink 
set-up. 

Cascade  will  manager  all  incoming 
ads,  tracking  their  location  and  status 
—  both  hardcopy  and  electronic.  (Ac¬ 
robat  also  is  used  to  display  editorial 
pages  and  their  status  in  Cascade’s 
ViewFlow  product,  to  pass  pages  to  the 
newspaper’s  electronic  library  and  to 
drive  its  new  electronic  media.) 

A  similar  role  for  Cascade  and  other 
developers  was  predicted  several 
months  earlier  at  Nexpo  ’94  by  Adobe’s 
Cosimini.  Cascade  had  showcased  the 
ADS  system  and  Adobe  technology  in 
its  Nexpo  booth. 

According  to  Cosimini,  digitally  de¬ 
livered  ads  need  no  single  standard 
header  as  long  as  the  required  advertis¬ 
ing  information  is  transmitted  in  some 
accessible  form  that  can  be  parsed  for 
translation.  Adobe’s  PDF,  he  said,  has 
easily  accessible  fielded  header  infor¬ 
mation. 

With  their  products  sitting  between 
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front  ends  and  imagesetters,  said  Cosi- 
mini,  workflow  system  developers  such 
as  Cascade  are  likely  to  be  responsible 
for  supplying  the  capability  to  read  vari¬ 
ous  header  information. 

Starting  and 
staying  digital 

For  the  frustration  of  having  to  redig- 
itize  hard  copy  ads  that  took  form  as 
digital  files,  newspapers  can  thank 
George  White  for  both  the  creation 
and  output  of  those  ads  and,  now,  one 
solution  to  preserving  them  as  digital 
files,  from  origination  through  output 
for  publication. 

As  a  co-founder  of  Camex  Inc., 
White  helped  bring  about  the  birth  of 
electronic  ad  makeup  in  the  1980s.  Ear¬ 
ly  proprietary  Camex  terminals  and 
output  devices  were  among  the  first  to 
give  retailers,  agencies  and  newspapers 
the  ability  to  create  ads  on  screen,  then 
output  them  at  high  resolution. 

Camex  eventually  passed  to  two  oth¬ 
er  owners,  ad  makeup  moved  onto 
Macintoshes  running  third-party  soft¬ 
ware,  and  White  moved  on  to  form 
ACI,  helping  to  close  the  electronic 
loop  in  efforts  that  his  earlier  company 
pioneered. 

When  an  AdLink  user  double  clicks 
on  an  ad,  its  data  window  appears,  with 
general  information  that  is  passed  to  all 
receiving  sites.  The  user  can  then  move 
to  the  destination  window,  which  shows 
site-specific  ad  information.  A  confir¬ 
mation  number  for  a  completed  ad 
transmission  is  returned,  along  with  any 
change  or  kill  order. 

ACI  offers  various  set-up  and  work- 
flow  conveniences  and  customization 
capabilities  in  AdLink,  and  it  will  cre¬ 
ate  ad-naming  schemes  that  are  com¬ 
patible  with  papers’  existing  ad  systems. 

For  Newsday,  ACI  worked  to  use  the 
same  naming  scheme  used  by  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Atex  ad  order  entry  system. 

Unlike  workstations  configured  with 
cards  that  directly  tap  into  ISDN  ser¬ 
vice,  ACI  uses  an  Ethernet-to-ISDN 
bridge,  an  arrangement  that  provides 
greater  speed  and  security,  according  to 
Cangiano. 

The  Ethernet  network  links  worksta¬ 
tions  to  an  AdLink  server  (ported  from 
Unix  to  a  NextStep  platform),  which 
supports  simultaneous  transmission  and 
reception  on  four  lines  via  connections 
to  four  IMAC  bridges  from  DigiBoard 
International,  Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 

With  a  file  server  on  the  network, 
said  Cangiano,  “the  ad  data  file  is  nev¬ 
er  copied  onto  the  AdLink  server.” 


Robert  Bozek 


Ready-to-send  files  move  from  the 
file  server  disk  directly  to  an  ISDN 
bridge. 

ACI  is  developing  other  applications 
for  AdLink.  By  handling  insertion  or¬ 
ders  through  the  same  AdLink  system, 
AdManager  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
time  spent  (and  errors  that  result 
from)  rekeying  information. 

AdRemote  is  single-user  software  for 
smaller  advertisers  that  dispenses  with 
the  AdLink  server  (ads  reside  on  the 
Mac)  and  provides  send-only  commu¬ 
nication  with  a  newspaper.  To  ship 
with  the  ISDN  bridge,  it  also  will  sup¬ 
port  modem  communications,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cangiano. 

ACI  is  not  the  only  company  using 
the  AdLink  name.  When  Gannett  Co. 
acquired  a  Cincinnati  software  devel¬ 
oper  (now  folded  into  its  new  Gannett 
Media  Technologies  Inc.  subsidiary),  it 
picked  up  the  AdLink  system  that 
manages  real  estate  brokers’  and  auto 
dealers’  listings  and  includes  the  capa¬ 


bility  of  generating  and  transmitting 
ads  for  newspapers. 

Cangiano  explained  that  “AdLink” 
was  registered  S'/i  years  ago  by  a  New 
York  company  that  has  not  exercised 
its  rights  to  the  name.  He  said  the  firm 
has  until  mid-year  to  file  an  affidavit  of 
use  or  lose  its  rights  to  the  name. 

Meanwhile,  with  nothing  to  protect, 
Cangiano  said  his  firm  and  Gannett 
have  not  squabbled  over  the  name.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  said,  Gannett  expressed  an 
interest  in  starting  up  a  pilot  project 
using  ACI’s  AdLink  that  may  go  be¬ 
yond  its  use  in  advertising.  Exploration 
of  non-advertising  applications,  he 
added,  also  are  being  considered  by 
other  prospective  users. 

One  large  retailer  means 
sales  to  dozens  of  dailies 

As  at  many  other  newspapers, 
White’s  legacy  lives  on  at  the  Hartford 
Courant,  where  its  Camex  system  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  system  from 
one  of  White’s  new  competitors,  Ima- 
geNet,  based  in  Bernardsville,  N.J. 

Founded  by  Craig  Shrader,  ImageNet 
created  advertising-  and  publishing-spe¬ 
cific  software  that  exploits  ISDN  com¬ 
munications  (the  cost  of  which  he  puts 
at  approximately  $40  per  month  and 
30<!;  per  minute).  For  the  Courant,  how¬ 
ever,  Shrader  helped  set  up  Switched- 
56  communications  for  delivery  of  ads. 

Publishing  systems  manager  Chet 
Andrews  said  his  paper’s  staff  worked 
with  Southern  New  England  Telephone 
to  install  Switched-56,  while  ImageNet 
supplied  a  list  of  the  equipment  needed 
and  sold  the  paper  a  channel  service 
unit  (a  digital  signal  regenerating  device 
that  occupies  the  place  on  a  dataphone 
digital  service  line  that  a  modem  would 
occupy  on  an  analog  voice  telephone 
line)  and  his  own  integrated  software 
system  written  for  that  particular  man- 
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ufacturer’s  CSU. 

Shrader  also  installed  the  hardware 
and  software  and  got  the  system  up  and 
running. 

Andrews  said  that  although  point-to- 
point  digital  communications  with  Fi- 
lene’s  department  stores  works,  and  his 
paper  has  “used  it  on  many  occasions,” 
the  new  system  has  yet  to  become  the 
preferred  delivery  method. 

“We’ve  dealt  with  all  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  technical  problems  associated  with 
that.  Now  it’s  just  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  can  work  out  the  work  flow 
issues  to  use  this  on  a  regular  basis.” 

Regardless  of  the  digital  pipeline  cho¬ 
sen,  ImageNet  uses  Acrobat  to  embed 
fonts  for  accuracy  and  compress  images 
for  speed.  “The  quality  is  good,”  said 
Andrews,  “but  it  takes  about  15  or  20 
minutes  to  decompress  one  of  these 
ads.” 

That  is  part  of  the  reason  “this  thing 
has  not  been  put  into  full  operation 
yet,”  he  continued. 

Other  contributing  factors  are  large 
volumes  of  ads,  the  need  to  continue 
the  “old  procedure”  on  a  Camex  sys¬ 
tem,  hard  copy  output  and  the  com¬ 
pression  and  transmission  of  files. 

“Procedurally,”  he  said,  “it  becomes 
very  difficult  to  manage  two  processes,” 
Andrews  said,  noting  that  the  scenario 
has  its  own  support  requirements  in 
terms  of  personnel. 

He  said  he  sees  his  and  others’  efforts 
as  members  of  the  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  work  group  within  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America’s  Digital 
Advertising  Task  Force  as  a  starting 
point  in  dealing  with  the  relevant  work- 
flow  issues. 

Andrews  said  he  thinks  that  regard¬ 
less  of  delivery  vehicle,  use  of  an  abbre¬ 
viated  version  of  EDI  for  newspapers 
will  make  it  much  easier  to  pass  infor¬ 
mation  onto  a  newspaper’s  network. 

“1  don’t  care  if  it  comes  from  Ima¬ 
geNet  or  DigiFlex  or  Ad/Sat  or  AdEx- 
press,  if  they  all  look  the  same  at  one 
level,  then  it’s  easier  for  me  to  support 
that.” 

In  the  meantime,  ImageNet  has 
moved  on  to  other  newspapers  carrying 
ads  from  various  May  Department 
Stores  Co.  divisions,  which,  he  said,  use 
only  his  systems.  ImageNet  supplies  sys¬ 
tems  to  about  50  newspapers  that  pub¬ 
lish  ads  from  three  May  divisions,  each 
of  which  uses  two  ISDN  lines. 

In  addition  to  Eilene’s  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  papers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bia,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Car¬ 
olina  receive  digital  ad  files  from 
Hecht’s,  and  Kaufmann’s  is  transmitting 
ads  in  Pittsburgh. 

Shrader,  who  concentrates  on  selling 
systems  first  to  advertisers,  said  work  is 
under  way  to  put  Robinson’s-May  (in 
Los  Angeles)  and  Lord  &  Taylor  (in  the 
Northeast)  on  line  shortly.  ImageNet 
also  may  soon  pick  up  more  local  retail¬ 
ers,  and  newspapers,  in  Florida. 

Noting  the  importance  to  his  system 
of  Adobe  Acrobat,  the  ImageNet  presi¬ 
dent  said  that  while  May  stores,  Macy’s, 
Circuit  City  and  many  other  retailers 
have  Camex  systems  now  capable  of 
generating  PostScript  files,  those  files 
cannot  always  be  successfully  output  at 
newspapers.  Acrobat’s  PDF,  he  said, 
solves  that  problem. 

Customers  buying  the  ImageNet  sys¬ 
tem  (with  an  installation  and  service 
option)  can  communicate  with  all  oth¬ 
er  ImageNet  users.  But  as  in  other  sys¬ 
tems  using  synchronous  data  protocols, 
said  Shrader,  they  cannot  talk  with 
users  of  unlike  systems. 

The  problem  remains,  he  said,  owing 
to  the  “language”  understood  by  devices 
systems  use  to  connect  to  the  digital 
lines. 

While  modems  from  different  makers 
can  ordinarily  communicate,  said 
Shrader,  for  “anything  above  modem 
speeds,  it’s  all  like-to-like.  Even  at  very, 
very  high  speeds  using  T1  kinds  of  fa¬ 
cilities  .  .  .  the  important  thing  from  a 
telecommunications  sense  is  that  you 
have  to  have  the  same  [manufacturer’s] 
router  at  both  ends.” 

So,  in  creating  or  selecting  systems, 
said  Shrader,  “the  important  issue  is  the 
software.” 

Whether  unlike  software  systems  ad¬ 
hering  to  some  future  standard  will  be 
able  to  communicate  when  sender  and 
receiver  use  the  same  router  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Unlike  router-based  systems,  said 
Shrader,  ImageNet  uses  the  Planet 
ISDN  board  for  the  Mac.  The  software 
is  a  gateway  written  for  the  QuickMail 
e-mail  system  Shrader  said  is  already 
used  at  many  sites. 

ImageNet  performs  the  megabyte- 
per-minute  data  packetization  and,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  router-based  sys¬ 
tems,  according  to  Shrader,  includes  di¬ 
agnostics  and  maintenance  routines 
that  help  to  more  easily  locate  faults  for 
faster  fixes  —  or  faster  decisions  to  by¬ 
pass  the  system  if  the  problem  is  with 


the  local  phone  company. 

Recalling  his  efforts  to  set  up  an 
ISDN  line  to  move  E&P  pages  to  the 
magazine’s  printer  in  Virginia,  Shrader 
echoed  remarks  by  Gannett’s  Toner  and 
Adkins:  “Not  all  phone  companies  are 
perfect  in  getting  the  [ISDN]  line  to 
work  the  first  time.” 

The  ImageNet  system  designed  for 
and  in  conjunction  with  May’s  stores  is 
the  system  now  used  by  other  retailers 
and  newspapers.  On  the  advertiser’s 
side,  scripting  techniques  that  automate 
tasks  place  a  PostScript  file  into  a 
watched  folder. 

The  file  runs  through  two  Acrobat 
formatting  applications  on  a  PowerMac, 
is  opened  and  printed  for  proofing, 
then  moved  to  a  server  volume  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  traffic  manager.  Ads  are  sorted 
by  the  first  three  digits  of  file  names, 
with  ads  for  different  papers  in  different 
folders. 

A  traffic  manager  can  call  up  an 
electronic  form  containing  ad  number, 
file  description,  run  date  and  various 
insertion  information  for  one  or  more 
ads  bound  for  a  specific  newspaper,  at¬ 
tach  the  ad  to  it  and  transmit.  The  un¬ 
attended  operation,  said  Shrader,  does 
not  require  the  traffic  person  at  a  May 
Co.  division  to  know  which  of  two 
sending  stations  (two  ISDN  lines)  han¬ 
dles  which  newspapers.  When  a  news¬ 
paper  receives  an  ad,  the  system  sends  a 
return  receipt  to  the  sender. 

At  the  newspaper  end,  Shrader  ex¬ 
plained,  newly  released  software  auto¬ 
matically  detaches  an  ad  from  the  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  message  and  places  it  in  the 
appropriate  server  volume  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  staff. 

He  said  the  Washington  Post  has 
asked  that  the  procedure  be  extended 
to  automatically  send  files  to  an  output 
device  —  “which  can  be  done.” 

“The  customization  of  how  to  auto¬ 
mate  the  tasks  is  always  specific  to  the 
environment,”  said  Shrader,  to  accom¬ 
modate  individual  newspapers’  work- 
flows  and  needs. 

But  the  system,  he  adds,  is  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  newspapers  or  ROP  ads.  With  the 
“idea  of  a  consistent  architecture  for  the 
delivery  of  graphic  arts  materials,” 
Shrader  sees  opportunities  elsewhere, 
such  as  direct  mail,  where  an  agency 
and  its  outside  prepress  shop  could  elec¬ 
tronically  exchange  text  and  low-resolu¬ 
tion  versions  of  images,  using  OPI  to 
substitute  high-resolution  files  for  out¬ 
put. 
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Availability  of 
ISDN  in  the  U.S* 

Not  every  area  has  digital  switching  and 
the  service  is  not  always  cheap  and  easy 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

WHILE  THE  ADS  system  can  exploit 
integrated  services  digital  networks 
(ISDN)  in  small  but  populous  Great 
Britain,  where  service  availability  is  al¬ 
most  universal,  will  systems  supporting 
ISDN  work  for  U.S.  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers? 

For  purposes  of  production  and 
commerce,  U.S.  daily  newspapers’ 
telecommunications  needs  can  vary 
widely  in  their  big  market.  Spread 
across  a  continent,  they  number  more 
than  1,500  and  circulate  anywhere 
from  under  3,000  to  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  copies. 

Suitable  solutions  may  be  as  modest 
as  mail,  modem  and  fax  or  as  sophisti¬ 
cated  as  broadband  satellite  and  medi¬ 
um-bandwidth  ISDN  landline  trans¬ 
missions.  (See  story  on  p.  80.) 

As  recently  as  January,  Communica¬ 
tions  Week  senior  managing  editor 
Chris  Roeckl  referred  to  problems  that 
persist  in  obtaining  ISDN  services  (de¬ 
termining  local  availability,  finding 
knowledgeable  telephone  company 
personnel,  encountering  set-up  diffi¬ 
culties). 

But  by  all  accounts,  ISDN  is  spread¬ 
ing  fast  across  the  U.S.,  and  is  already 
available  in  virtually  all  major  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  That  means  certain  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  country’s  several  dozen 
biggest  dailies  and  the  many  other 
newspapers  in  those  same  areas.  Ser¬ 
vice  is  also  likely  for  others  in  or 
around  at  least  some  other  cities. 

But  precise  figures  on  overall  na¬ 
tionwide  availability  of  ISDN  are  hard 
to  come  by,  with  seven  regional  Bell 
operating  companies  and  numerous  in¬ 
dependent  local  telephone  companies 
providing  service  to  different  markets 
of  different  sizes  with  varying  needs. 
One  telco  manager  noted  that  even 
Bell  Communications  Research  report 
#SR2102  includes  only  those  telcos 


Qerald  Hopkins 


(including  some  Canadian  firms)  that 
choose  to  report  ISDN  deployment. 

For  the  majority  of  dailies,  all  the 
small-  to  mid-sized  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  small-  to  mid-sized  towns,  a 
call  to  Bell  South’s  ISDN  Hotline  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  was  instructive.  Three 
towns  in  three  states  were  randomly 
selected  from  among  non-urban  dailies 
listed  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter- 
national  Year  Book. 

According  to  Bell  South,  the  Tallade¬ 
ga  (Ala.)  Daily  Home,  Oxford  (Miss.) 
Eagle  and  Conyers,  Ga.,  Rockdale  Citi¬ 
zen  have  no  access  to  ISDN  service. 

There  is  a  possibility,  said  a  telco 
representative,  that  Conyers  may  gain 
access  through  a  “foreign  serving  of¬ 
fice,’’  meaning  connections  would  be 
made  through  a  non-local  exchange. 

A  fourth  location,  the  small  city  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  also  was  without  ISDN 
service. 

Nevertheless,  Max  Cangiano,  co¬ 
founder  and  engineering  vice  president 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Advertising 
Communications  International,  is  op¬ 


timistic.  He  cited  ISDN  availability  for 
75%  of  the  nation’s  telephones  and  the 
telcos’  assertion  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  all  will  have  ISDN  access,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  decade  all  their  commu¬ 
nications  offices  will  be  digitally 
switched. 

His  partner  and  ACI  president 
George  White  said  that  although  “you 
can’t  get  ISDN  everywhere  in  this 
country,”  his  system  supports  Switched- 
56  and  other  communications  services. 
Switched-56  not  only  costs  more  than 
ISDN,  but  also  is  somewhat  slower  be¬ 
cause  some  of  its  bandwidth  is  allocat¬ 
ed  to  connection  signalling. 

Ameritech  offers  an  “ISDN  Any¬ 
where”  program  for  the  major  metro¬ 
politan  areas  within  its  upper-Midwest 
service  region.  If  three-quarters  of  the 
country’s  phones  can  be  hooked  into 
ISDN  service,  it  is  probably  because 
cities,  representing  a  large  percentage 
of  installed  lines,  were  the  first  to  be 
served. 

“Seventy-five  percent  is  probably 
close  to  being  correct,”  said  Gerald 
Hopkins,  “but  1  don’t  think  100%  by 
the  end  of  this  year  is  correct  ....  I 
think  that’s  a  little  overstated.” 

An  ISDN  technology  planning  staff 
manager  for  Philadelphia-based  Bell 
Atlantic,  Hopkins  said  he  thought 
100%  digital  switching  by  2000  would 
probably  be  tbe  case  for  Bell  Atlantic, 
though  he  could  not  speak  for  other 
baby  Bell  and  independent  companies. 

Because  tbe  companies  operate  re¬ 
gionally,  he  noted,  each  will  be  likely 
to  roll  out  services  according  to  its  own 
geographic  attributes  and  market  de¬ 
mands.  Another  set  of  variables,  he 
added,  are  different  regulatory  bodies 
in  each  area. 

In  the  densely  populated  and  com¬ 
mercially  developed  mid-Atlantic  re¬ 
gion,  Hopkins  said  that  for  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  “the  economics  suggests  rapid 
deployment.” 

Its  first  fully  digital  service  area, 
however,  is  its  least-developed  state. 
West  Virginia. 

The  reason  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  updating  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  infrastructure  in  a  state  with  a 
comparatively  small  population,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hopkins,  because  the  telco 
computes  costs  on  a  per-customer  ba¬ 
sis. 

The  deployment-priority  paradox 
disappears  when  viewed  from  the  per- 
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spectives  of  public  policy  and  produc¬ 
tivity.  Hopkins,  who  thinks  that  more- 
isolated  areas  of  America  may  have 
more  to  gain  from  digital  services,  said 
recent  remarks  by  West  Virginia  Gov¬ 
ernor  Gaston  Caperton  suggest  the 
state’s  government  may  share  his 
thinking. 

Hopkins  said  there  is  a  “recognition 
of  a  need  for  a  modern  telecommuni¬ 
cations  infrastructure  to  create  jobs” 
and  to  aid  in  improving  the  quality  of 
life,  serving  areas  ranging  from  li¬ 
braries  and  education  to  health  care 
and  commerce. 

And  by  a  “happy  coincidence,”  Hop¬ 
kins  continued,  “rural  areas  were  the 
ones  that  were  concentrated  on  first 
because  that’s  where  the  savings  were.” 

The  author  of  The  ISDN  Literacy 


Book  explained  that  switching  sites  in 
cities  each  serve  more  callers  than  sites 
in  rural  areas,  where,  consequently,  the 
efficiencies  offered  by  new  technology 
have  a  greater  impact.  New  digital 
techniques,  said  Hopkins,  allow  one 
person  to  control  many  switches,  com¬ 
pared  with  older  technology  that  re¬ 
quires  more  personnel  to  serve  a  small¬ 
er  number  of  calls. 

In  general,  Hopkins  said  he  thinks 
“ISDN  should  be  everywhere.  It  should 
be  the  POTS  [plain  old  telephone  ser¬ 
vice]  of  the  information  age.” 

“We  provide  ISDN  anywhere  that 
Bell  Atlantic  has  service,”  said  Hop¬ 
kins,  stressing  that  he  was  not  speaking 
for  certain  pockets  within  the  region 
that  are  served  by  independent  tele¬ 
phone  companies. 

Even  so,  it  does  not  mean  every  area 
has  digital  switching  or  that  service  is 
always  cheap  and  easy.  For  example, 
Hopkins  said  a  customer  several  miles 
from  a  local  serving  office  could  face 
extra  charges  for  the  electronics  need¬ 
ed  to  establish  an  ISDN  connection. 

Whether  demand  will  exist  for  ad 
delivery  via  ISDN  to  every  corner  of 
the  country  is  another  matter.  In  any 
event,  ISDN  access  in  all  locations  will 


mean  connectivity  with  all  locations 
because  the  long  distance  carriers  are 
prepared.  “ISDN  can  be  used  as  a  con¬ 
nection  to  the  AT&T  digital  switched 
network,”  said  Chris  Cassenti  of  the 
AT&T  Front  End  Center. 

With  near-universal  ISDN  availabil¬ 
ity  on  the  horizon,  what  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  matters  of  knowledgeable  telco 
personnel  and  set-up  difficulties?  Ac¬ 
knowledging  past  problems  with  unin¬ 
formed  customer  service  representa¬ 
tives,  Hopkins  said  there  is  continuing 
improvement,  with  numerous  toll-free 
numbers  and  personnel  who  are  better 
able  to  deal  with  service  questions  as 
more  orders  have  come  in. 

In  the  matter  of  implementing 
ISDN  solutions,  he  cited  efforts  to  get 
ISDN  equipment  suppliers  to  include 


printed  information  telling  customers 
exactly  what  to  ask  for  in  ISDN  service 
from  their  telephone  companies.  Work 
now  under  way,  said  Hopkins,  seeks  to 
create  standard  ISDN  ordering  codes. 

Noting  that  the  detailed  parameters 
for  ISDN  connections  can  be  complex 
for  customers,  Hopkins  said  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  ordering  codes  “really  does 
have  the  potential  to  make  things  a  lot 
simpler  and  easier.” 

Smurfit  publishes 
‘About  Newsprint’ 

“TO  ENHANCE  communication  be¬ 
tween  newsprint  manufacturers  and 
pressrooms”  for  improved  pressroom 
performance,  Smurfit  Newsprint  Corp. 
has  published  About  Newsprint,  a  72- 
page  book  with  paper  defect  wall  chart. 

The  authors,  both  Smurfit  employ¬ 
ees,  have  experience  in  printing  and  pa¬ 
permaking.  Adrian  Percival’s  career  be¬ 
gan  in  the  printing  department  at  Pub¬ 
lishers  Paper  Co.,  Oregon  City,  Ore., 
and  later  moved  to  paper  machine  shift 
supervision  at  what  is  now  Smurfit.  Jer¬ 
ry  Solis  is  a  paper  machine  crew  mem¬ 
ber  who  joined  Publishers  Paper  from 


the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

After  opening  with  the  history  and 
process  of  papermaking,  the  authors 
discuss  newsprint  testing  and  problems 
and  how  to  communicate  with  a  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Chapters  cover  different  categories  of 
defects,  explaining  the  problems  and 
their  causes.  The  book  includes  a  glos¬ 
sary,  conversions  for  measures  of  basis 
weight  and  dimensions  and  for  roll 
weight  to  number  of  impressions,  and  a 
table  for  calculating  CIE  L*a*b*  data 
from  CIE  coordinates  and  ISO  bright¬ 
ness.  For  copies  of  the  book  ($2.50) 
and/or  chart  ($1),  write  Smurfit  Cus¬ 
tomer  Service,  427  Main  St.,  Oregon 
City,  Ore.  97045.  All  proceeds  go  to  an 
annual  scholarship  fund. 

Newsprint  numbers 

U.S.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  used 
762,000  metric  tons  of  newsprint  in 
January,  only  1,000  tons  more  than  a 
year  earlier.  Preliminary  figures  from  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
show  consumption  for  February  was 
1.5%  lower  than  February  1994. 

Publishers’  January  newsprint  stocks 
amounted  to  923,000  tons,  a  36-day 
supply. 

Triple-I  shows 
profitable  1994 

INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL 
Inc.,  reported  net  income  of  just  under 
$700,000  for  fiscal  1994.  The  Los  Ange¬ 
les-based  publishing  systems  supplier 
sustained  net  losses  of  more  than  $2.28 
million  for  the  previous  eight  months 
(after  switching  to  calendar-year  report¬ 
ing)  and  more  than  $4.61  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1993. 

Revenues  rose  to  $39.3  million  in 
1994,  compared  with  $33.5  million  for 
the  1993  stub  year  and  $30.2  million  for 
the  12  months  through  April  1993. 

Apart  from  a  nonrecurring  $2.5  mil¬ 
lion  gain  on  the  sale  of  real  estate  and 
$500,000  in  costs  of  a  terminated  ac¬ 
quisition,  triple-I  said  its  $4,265  million 
income  from  continuing  operations  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  focus  on  high-margin 
business  and  lower  operating  expenses 
achieved  through  integration  of  ac¬ 
quired  businesses. 

The  company  also  posted  a  $3.5  mil¬ 
lion  net  loss  that  represents  net  operat¬ 
ing  results  and  estimated  future  costs  of 
closing  the  Diadem  operation. 


ISDN  technology  planning  staff  manager  Gerald 
Hopkins  said  he  thought  100%  digital  switching 
by  2000  would  probably  be  the  case  for  Bell 
Atlantic,  though  he  could  not  speak  for  other  baby 
Bell  and  independent  companies. 
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Declassifying 

Government 

Information 

President  Clinton  signs  order  reducing  the  amount  of  secrecy 
permitted  and  releasing  millions  of  classified  documents 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

PRESIDENT  BILL  CLINTON  has 
signed  an  executive  order  that  revamps 
the  government’s  system  for  classifying 
documents. 

Two  years  in  the  making,  the  order 
calls  for  a  presumption  of  openness 
and  will  automatically  declassify  mil¬ 
lions  of  documents  while  making  it 
harder  to  classify  material  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

“In  issuing  this  order,  I  am  seeking 
to  bring  the  system  for  classifying,  safe¬ 
guarding  and  declassifying  national  se¬ 
curity  information  into  line  with  our 


“On  the  other,  the  order  enables  us 
to  safeguard  the  information  that  we 
must  hold  in  confidence  to  protect  our 
nation  and  our  citizens,”  Clinton 
added,  noting  that  the  order  “also  will 
reduce  the  sizable  costs  of  secrecy  — 
the  tangible  costs  of  needlessly  guard¬ 
ing  documents  and  the  intangible  costs 
of  depriving  ourselves  of  the  fullest 
possible  flow  of  information.” 

According  to  information  from  the 
White  House,  the  cost  of  protecting 
national  security  information  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  industry  is  more  than  $16 
billion  per  year. 

The  president  pointed  out  a  number 


According  to  information  from  the  White  House, 
the  cost  of  protecting  national  security  information 
in  government  and  industry  is  more  than  $  1 6 
billion  per  year. 


version  of  American  democracy  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world,”  the  president 
stated. 

The  new  executive  order,  which 
takes  effect  180  days  from  its  April  17 
signing,  replaces  one  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  in  April  1982  that 
was  much  stricter. 

“This  order  strikes  an  appropriate 
balance,”  Clinton’s  statement  read. 

“On  the  one  hand,  it  will  sharply  re¬ 
duce  the  permitted  level  of  secrecy 
within  our  government,  making  avail¬ 
able  to  the  American  people  and  pos¬ 
terity  most  documents  of  permanent 
historical  value  that  were  maintained 
in  secrecy  until  now,”  he  stated. 


of  “firsts”  in  the  new  system:  “Classi¬ 
fiers  will  have  to  justify  what  they  clas¬ 
sify;  employees  will  be  encouraged  and 
expected  to  challenge  improper  classi¬ 
fication  and  [will  be]  protected  from 
retribution  for  doing  so;  and  large- 
scale  classification  won’t  be  dependent 
on  the  availability  of  individuals  to 
conduct  a  line-by-line  review.” 

The  order  also  cites  exceptions, 
when  “the  need  to  protect  such  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  outweighed  by  the 
public  interest  in  disclosure  of  the  in¬ 
formation,”  and  stated  that  in  these 
cases  the  information  should  be  de¬ 
classified. 

Agency  officials  will  be  asked  to 


weigh  “whether  the  public  interest  in 
disclosure  outweighs  the  damage  to  na¬ 
tional  security  that  might  reasonably 
be  expected  from  disclosure.” 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  called  the  presumption  to¬ 
ward  declassification  “without  a  doubt, 
the  most  significant  aspect”  of  the  or¬ 
der. 

“In  the  old  executive  order,  it  said  if 
there  was  any  doubt,  it  should  be  pro¬ 
visionally  classified.  Here,  we  have  an 
order  saying  if  there  is  any  doubt,  it 
should  not  be  classified. 

“That  is  a  big  change,  and  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  one,”  she  said. 

Under  the  new  order,  within  the 
next  five  years  there  will  be  automatic 
declassification  of  documents  more 
than  25  years  old  or  of  permanent  his¬ 
torical  value,  even  if  the  documents 
have  not  been  reviewed. 

Exemptions  include  confidential 
sources;  cryptologic  or  weapons  sys¬ 
tems;  information  assisting  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction;  U.S.  war  plans  in  effect; 
diplomatic  relations  or  international 
treaties;  the  ability  to  protect  the  pres¬ 
ident  and  other  officials;  and  national 
security  and  emergency  preparedness. 

The  automatic  declassification  “is 
very  good,”  Kirtley  said. 

“We  all  could  quibble  about  25  years 
or  10  years,  but  at  least  there’s  been  a 
move  to  something,”  she  noted,  that 
cannot  be  held  up  by  complaints  of 
personnel  or  resource  shortages. 

“In  the  past,  the  argument  was  made 
that  ‘We’d  love  to  declassify  it,  but  we 
simply  don’t  have  the  people  to  do  it,”’ 
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Campus  burnalism 

Examining  the 
student  athlete 

Newspaper  articles  about  the  poor  grades 
of  University  of  Massachusetts  basketball 
players  raise  some  ethical  questions 
but  apparently  yield  positive  results 


by  Allan  Wolper 

BOB  MARCUM,  THE  University  of 
Massachusetts  athletic  director,  leaned 
back  in  a  chair  that  faced  a  window 
overlooking  his  school’s  pristine,  9,493- 
seat  Mullins  Center  arena. 

“We  have  a  successful  basketball 
program,”  Marcum  said.  “That’s  why 
the  Boston  Globe  has  been  taking 


First  of  a  two-part  series 


shots  at  us.  They  printed  information 
that  was  illegally  obtained  and  violat¬ 
ed  the  privacy  of  our  young  people.” 

Marcum  rocked  back  and  forth  on 
his  chair,  tugging  at  his  metal-rimmed 
glasses. 

“All  of  a  sudden,  our  academics  are 
under  a  microscope,”  Marcum  said.  “If 
we  were  2-and-26,  no  one  would  care 
about  us.” 

Marcum  said  both  the  initial  Globe 
story  and  a  highly  critical  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  commentary  that  followed  un¬ 
fairly  attacked  the  basketball  program. 

The  Globe  story,  which  questioned 
the  basketball  team’s  classroom  record, 
ran  on  the  front  page  last  Oct.  19. 

The  article  by  Dan  Golden  disclosed 
that  four  players  were  placed  on  acad¬ 
emic  probation  after  the  spring  1994 
semester,  when  their  cumulative  grade 
point  averages  fell  below  2.0,  or  a  C-av- 
erage. 

The  group  included  Marcus  Camby, 
the  star  center;  Donta  Bright,  Michael 
Williams  and  Tyrone  Weeks. 

Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  on  the  Newark  campus  of 
Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P. 


“I  think  people  ought  to  be  questioning 
the  university  about  how  it  runs  its  ath¬ 
letic  program  —  not  the  Qlobe  for  print¬ 
ing  these  players’  names." 

—  Matthew  V.  Storin,  editor, 

Boston  Qlobe 


Golden’s  investigation  also  noted 
that  Lou  Roe,  the  UMass  national 
player  of  the  year  candidate,  whose 
picture  adorns  the  cover  of  the  UMass 
basketball  yearbook,  received  an  acad¬ 
emic  warning.  Roe,  who  had  a  2.33 
GPA,  failed  to  record  a  C-average  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  1993  and  spring  1994  se¬ 
mesters. 

Dana  Dingle,  another  player,  also 
was  issued  a  warning  after  the  spring 
semester. 

Students  on  probation  are  evaluated 
individually  and  can  be  barred  from 
extracurricular  activities  or  expelled  if 
their  marks  don’t  improve.  The  Na¬ 


tional  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
has  no  minimum  grade-point  average 
for  athletes,  leaving  it  to  individual  in¬ 
stitutions  to  make  that  decision. 

UMass  coach  John  Calipari  conced¬ 
ed  that  his  team’s  grades  fell  during  the 
1993-1994  academic  year,  but  insisted 
he  had  corrected  the  problem  before 
the  story  was  published. 

Golden  said  his  article  was  designed 
as  a  wake-up  call  to  UMass,  and  not,  as 
its  detractors  said,  an  attempt  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  state  university’s  basket¬ 
ball  program. 

“We  want  to  encourage  UMass  to 
become  a  great  university,”  he  said. 
“That’s  why  we  ran  a  follow-up  series.” 

The  Globe’s  more  recent,  five-part 
series  included  an  article  by  Golden 
that  focused  on  the  economic  and  ed¬ 
ucational  problems  that  have  plagued 
the  state  university. 

Mike  Jenkins,  assistant  athletic  di¬ 
rector  for  student  services,  said  that 
Golden’s  follow-up  piece  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  radical  surgery. 

“We  don’t  need  that  kind  of  help,” 
Jenkins  said.  “If  that’s  his  idea  of  help, 
he  can  have  it.” 

He  said  he  was  incensed  at  Golden’s 
analysis  of  Lou  Roe’s  Scholastic  Apti¬ 
tude  Test  scores  when  the  UMass  star 
enrolled  at  UMass  four  years  ago. 

“The  Globe  said  that  Lou  Roe  bare¬ 
ly  qualified  to  play  under  the  Proposi¬ 
tion  48  rules,”  Jenkins  said.  “What  the 
hell  does  that  mean?  That  he  did  not 
qualify  enough?  He  made  it.” 

Under  Proposition  48,  players  have 
to  score  at  least  700  on  their  SAT 
scores  to  participate  in  sports  their 
freshman  year. 

Jenkins  said  the  controversy  over 
the  grades  meant  the  media  would  ask 
the  players  after  each  semester  about 
the  GPAs . 

“It’s  unfair,”  he  said. 

Golden  said  his  articles  had  obvious¬ 
ly  encouraged  the  players  to  pay  more 
attention  to  their  books. 

“The  marks  of  the  players  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  intelligence,” 
Golden  said.  “It  was  obvious  that  the 
reason  the  players  were  getting  low 
marks  is  that  they  were  not  going  to 
class.” 

He  noted  that  several  players  held 
news  conferences  before  the  1995 
spring  semester  started,  to  talk  about 
their  fall  grades. 
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“We  have  a  successful  basketball 
program.  That’s  why  the  Boston  Qlobe 
has  been  taking  shots  at  us.  They 
printed  information  that  was  illegally 
obtained  and  violated  the  privacy  of  our 
young  people.” 

—  Bob  Marcum,  UMass  athletic 
director 


Camby  reported  receiving  a  3.2  GPA 
during  the  fall  1994  semester,  Roe 
recorded  a  2.9,  Derek  Kellogg  earned  a 
3.0,  and  Weeks  had  a  3.4. 

“They  made  an  effort  and  it 
showed,”  Golden  said.  “They  didn’t 
turn  into  Einsteins  last  fall.  They  went 
to  class.  The  professors  will  work  with 
them  if  they  go  to  class.” 

National  attention 

The  initial  Globe  story  received  in¬ 
tense  national  attention  because 
UMass  was  rated  one  of  the  top  five 
teams  in  the  weekly  Associated  Press 
college  basketball  poll  during  much  of 
the  1994-1995  season. 

The  Globe  found  itself  defending  its 
expose  on  the  player’s  grades  from  at¬ 
tacks  that  it  had  violated  the  privacy  of 
the  players. 

UMass  officials  denounced  the  use  of 
what  it  claimed  were  documents  stolen 
from  the  athletic  department  offices. 

Journalists  debated  whether  the  play¬ 
ers  were  public  figures  who  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  kind  of  scrutiny  as  high- 
profile  professional  athletes  and  enter¬ 
tainers. 

There  were  cries  of  racism  from 
UMass  students  and  officials  who  noted 
that  the  six  players  named  in  the  Globe 
story  all  were  African  Americans. 

Finally,  an  adjunct  journalism  profes¬ 


sor  was  almost  fired  after  a  reporter  he 
had  invited  to  his  class  handed  out 
copies  of  student  athletes’  grades. 

Debate  over  privacy 

The  debate  over  whether  the  Globe 
violated  the  privacy  of  the  student  ath¬ 
letes  overshadowed  the  academic  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  paper  had  brought  to 
light. 

The  1974  Family  Educational  and 
Privacy  Act  —  known  as  the  Buckley 
Amendment  —  forbids  the  disclosure 
of  academic  records  without  prior  stu¬ 
dent  approval. 

Universities  face  loss  of  federal  grants 
for  violating  the  statute,  although  this 
rarely  occurs.  There  is  no  law  against 
publishing  the  grades. 

It  was  the  fear,  in  fact,  of  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  violating  the  Buckley  Amend¬ 
ment  that  kept  the  Springfield  Union- 
News  from  running  its  own  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  UMass  basketball  team. 

That  story  was  prepared  by  Brad 
Smith,  who  works  out  of  the  paper’s 
Northhampton  office,  a  15 -minute  ride 
from  the  UMass  campus. 

Smith  had  completed  his  research 
and  written  his  piece  a  month  before 
the  Globe  ran  its  article.  When  the 
Union-News  appeared  to  be  backing 
away  from  the  story,  the  Globe  began  its 
own  investigation. 

The  Union-News  then  reversed  itself 


and  published  its  own  basketball  grades 
piece,  one  day  after  the  story  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Globe. 

The  Union-News  story  included  the 
grade  point  averages  of  the  four  players 
on  probation,  but  did  not  name  the  two 
student  athletes  who  had  received  aca¬ 
demic  warning  notices. 

UMass  officials  responded  with  out¬ 
rage  to  the  articles. 

“1  think  it  is  a  shame  they  [the 
grades]  were  published,”  Norman 
Aitken,  the  UMass  deputy  provost,  told 
the  Hampshire  (Mass.)  Gazette.  “I  feel 
for  the  players.” 

David  Scott,  the  UMass  chancellor, 
told  the  New  York  Times  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  basketball  players  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  ashamed  of. 


“We  don’t  need  that  kind  of  help.  If 
that’s  his  idea  of  help,  he  can  have  it.” 
—  Mike  Jenkins,  UMass  assistant 
athletic  director  for  student  services 


“I’m  fully  satisfied  that  our  current 
athletes  do  very  well  in  terms  of  their 
grade  point  averages,”  Scott  told  the 
Times.  “I’m  astonished  that  basketball 
has  such  an  extended  season,  with  so 
much  travel,  that  they  do  as  well  as  they 
do.” 

Howard  Ziff,  the  chair  of  the  UMass 
journalism  department  and  a  former 


city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
said  Scott  should  have  toned  down  his 
rhetoric. 

“I  told  the  chancellor  that  his  lan¬ 
guage  was  much  too  harsh,”  Ziff  ex¬ 
plained.  “I  thought  the  story  was  legiti¬ 
mate  because  of  the  prominence  and 
high  ranking  of  the  team. 

“It  is  an  honorable  debate,  however, 
whether  the  paper  should  publish  the 
players’  names  and  their  marks.” 

Matthew  V.  Storin,  the  editor  of  the 
Globe,  said  the  paper  identified  the  aca¬ 
demically  struggling  students  to  avoid 
tarnishing  those  who  had  no  classroom 
problems. 

“I  think  people  ought  to  be  question¬ 
ing  the  university  about  how  it  runs  its 
athletic  program  —  not  the  Globe  for 


Finally,  an  adjunct  journalism  professor  was  almost 
fired  after  a  reporter  he  had  invited  to  his  class 
handed  out  copies  of  student  athlete  grades. 
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printing  these  players’  names,”  Storin 
said  in  published  reports. 

But  Gordon  McKibben,  the  Globe’s 
ombudsman,  said  his  newspaper’s  ex¬ 
pos^  on  the  basketball  team  went  too 
far. 

“Was  the  humiliating  detail  about 
individual  grades  really  needed  to 
make  the  story  clear  to  readers?”  Me 
Kibben  wrote  in  his  column.  “1  think 
not.  This  confidential  detail  should 
have  been  generalized. 

“The  minor  loss  to  readers  from 
masking  specifics  would  have  been 
worth  sparing  further  hurt  for  the 
young  student  athletes  .  .  .” 

The  Daily  Collegian,  the  UMass  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  ran  several  front-page 
stories  on  the  grade  point  controversy, 
but  never  identified  the  athletes  who 
were  involved. 

“We  didn’t  feel  it  was  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  their  names,”  said  Darienne  J. 
Hosley,  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  paper. 
“We  had  several  reporters  on  proba¬ 
tion  and  we  never  told  anyone.” 

But  the  student  paper  blasted  the 
UMass  administration  editorially  for 
the  way  it  had  handled  the  academic 
problems  of  the  basketball  team. 

“The  men’s  basketball  program  has 
turned  into  a  booming  industry  for  the 
university  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
student  athletes’  concerns  haven’t 
been  taken  into  consideration,”  the  ed¬ 
itorial  said. 


“There  is  no  question  they  [UMass  bas¬ 
ketball  players]  are  public  figures.  They 
appear  constantly  on  national 
television,  on  ESPN.  To  me,  that  makes 
them  public  figures.  More  people  know 
who  they  are  than  they  know  who  is  the 
chancellor  of  the  university.” 

—  Howard  Ziff,  head  of  the  journalism 
department  at  UMass 


dumb,  black  athlete,”  said  Mike  Jenkins, 
assistant  athletic  director  for  student 
services  and  compliance.  “Grades  were 
just  part  of  the  story.” 


“Was  the  humiliating  detail  about  individual  grades 
really  needed  to  make  the  story  clear  to  readers?” 
McKibben  wrote  in  his  column. 


“To  allow  the  players’  grades  to  slip 
below  the  academic  probation  line, 
and  still  not  take  any  action,  shows  a 
lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
university. 

“Why  wasn’t  this  looked  at  before 
the  grades  got  to  the  level  they’re  at?” 

Racism  and  journalism 

The  Globe  story  also  brought  cries  of 
racism  from  UMass  officials  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  noted  that  all  six  players  in 
the  story  were  African  Americans. 

“The  only  thing  that  story  did  was  to 
perpetuate  the  stereotype  of  the  big, 
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Jenkins  leaned  forward,  then  said: 
“Do  you  think  there  might  be  some  in¬ 
herent  racism  in  all  of  this?” 

Calipari,  who  initially  condemned 
the  grade  point  articles,  raised  the  race 
issue  in  an  interview  with  Mark  Blaud- 
schun,  a  Globe  sports  writer. 

“Look,  1  had  no  problem  with  what 
was  written,  except  for  naming  those 
kids,”  Calipari  said.  “That  was  unfair. 
That  created  a  perception  that  black 
kids  were  dumb,  that  those  kids  were 
dumb.  And  that  was  totally  unfair.” 

Christen  Conner,  the  African  Affairs 
editor  of  the  Collegian  and  a  member  of 


the  school’s  track  team,  said  there  was 
no  way  to  avoid  the  racial  implications 
of  a  story  on  big-time  basketball. 

“Most  of  the  players  are  black,  and 
whether  the  intention  is  racist  or  not,  it 
just  comes  off  that  way,”  Conner  ex¬ 
plained. 

Holsey,  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  Col¬ 
legian,  said  the  Globe  should  have  dealt 
with  the  race  issue  in  its  story.  “Race 
was  a  factor  in  that  article,  and  the 
Globe  should  have  acknowledged  it,” 
she  said. 

Golden  said  he  had  no  racial  ax  to 
grind. 

“1  wrote  a  news  story  about  people,” 
Golden  said.  “It  was  about  an  academic 
problem.  1  didn’t  know  whether  the 
players  were  black  or  white  when  I 
wrote  the  story. 

“If  a  white  guy  had  gotten  below  a 
2.0,  he  would  have  been  in  the  story. 
There  were  no  racial  implications.  The 
fact  that  it  got  such  a  huge  play  across 
the  country  shows  just  how  important  a 
story  it  was.” 

Finding  the  leak 

UMass  seemed  to  spend  as  much 
time  searching  for  the  source  of  the 
leak  as  it  did  responding  to  the  charges 
of  academic  malfeasance  in  the  Globe 
article. 

“The  student  grades  used  to  sit  in 
open  manila  folders  along  the  wall  in 
Whitmore  Hall,”  said  Conner.  “Anyone 
could  have  taken  them.  1  could  have 
taken  them  if  1  wanted  to.  That’s  why 
they  think  it  was  an  inside  job.” 

But  while  the  university  has  lined  up 
some  suspects,  it  never  could  prove  any¬ 
thing. 

“We  think  that  it  was  a  disgruntled 
former  employee,”  said  Marcum,  the 
athletic  director.  “It  certainly  wasn’t  a 
whistle-blower.  A  whistle-blower  tries 
to  make  things  better  for  everybody.” 

The  harsh  investigative  light  flashed 
on  UMass  basketball  renewed  a  debate 
about  whether  the  players  were  public 
figures  or  not. 

“It’s  a  stretch  to  say  that  those  kids 
are  public  figures,”  said  Marcum.  “They 
weren’t  elected  to  anything.  They’re  not 
like  major  entertainers.  They  are  col¬ 
lege  students  who  play  basketball.  1 
think  a  coach  is  certainly  a  public  fig¬ 
ure.  But  not  these  kids.” 

Howard  Ziff,  the  head  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department,  disagrees. 

“1  have  a  very  strong  opinion  on 
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that,”  Ziff  said.  “There  is  no  question  they  are  public  figures. 
They  appear  constantly  on  national  television,  on  ESPN.  To 
me,  that  makes  them  public  figures.  More  people  know  who 
they  are  than  they  know  who  is  the  chancellor  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.” 

Salary  and  grades 

The  Uniori'News  may  have  missed  the  journalism  boat  on 
the  grades  story,  but  it  managed  to  create  a  few  investigative 
ripples  of  its  own. 

Brad  Smith,  using  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pub¬ 
lished  the  salary  and  incentives  contract  of  Coach  John  Cali- 
pari,  which  was  valued  at  $600,000.  Calipari’s  salary  had  been 
publicly  listed  by  the  university  as  $132,000. 

Marcum  said  he  personally  drew  up  the  contract. 

“If  they  want  to  blame  anyone,  they  can  blame  me,”  he 
laughed.  “It  is  an  incentive  contract,  pure  and  simple.  That  is 
the  best  way  to  do  business.” 

Smith,  however,  saw  the  contract  as  an  incentive  to  place 
sports  above  academics. 

“He  gets  35%  of  the  money  the  teams  get  from  the  NCAA 
tournament,”  Smith  said.  “That  is  a  tremendous  incentive  to 
want  to  win  at  any  cost.” 

Dick  Vitale,  of  ESPN,  an  avid  supporter  of  UMass  during 
the  grade  point  controversy,  also  had  reservations  about  the 
incentives  contained  in  the  contract. 

“1  don’t  think  that  is  a  good  idea,”  he  told  Bob  Page  in  a 
Madison  Square  Garden  cable  program. 

However,  the  cash-starved  UMass  faculty  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  any  problem  with  Calipari’s  lucrative  contract,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  other  coaches  around  the  country. 

“It’s  not  like  the  money  is  coming  out  of  university  funds,” 
said  Norman  Sims,  professor  of  journalism  at  UMass.  “It’s 
quite  the  opposite.  He  brings  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the 
school.  And  it  certainly  has  helped  enrollment.” 

About  Awards 

Scripps  Howard  Foundation  Awards.  New  York 
Newsday  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News  won  public  ser¬ 
vice  honors  in  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  National 
Journalism  Awards.  Newsday’s  Brian  Donovan  and 
Stephanie  Saul  were  recognized  for  their  series  on  police  of¬ 
ficers  taking  advantage  of  disability  retirement  plans,  and 
Daily  News  reporter  Melvin  Claxton  for  reports  on  rising 
crime  and  police  corruption  in  the  islands. 

Environmental  journalism  prizes  went  to  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter  Marla  Cone  for  her  stories  on  the  dangers  of 
toxic  algae  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  reproductive  dam¬ 
age  to  wildlife  caused  by  pesticides,  and  Ken  Ward  Jr.  with 
the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette  for  exposing  a  plan  to  build 
a  paper  pulp  mill  that  would  release  dioxin. 

The  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News  was  singled  out  for  service 
in  support  of  literacy,  and  the  Columbia,  S.C.,  State  for  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  First  Amendment. 

Lisa  Poliak  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  &  Observer  was 
honored  for  human  interest  writing. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution’s  Jay  Bookman  won 
the  editorial  writing  prize. 

Duk  “Frank”  Cho,  a  University  of  Maryland  student,  was 
recognized  for  campus  cartooning.  —  AP 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  4/19/95 

4/12/95 

4/19/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

58.25 

57.625 

46.00 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  * 

6.00 

6.25 

8.125 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  * 

10.00 

10.3125 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

85.875 

87.25 

68.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.75 

25.50 

25.375 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

34.625 

35.75 

38.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

52.25 

52.25 

53.00 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

19.875 

20.375 

19.00 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.375 

56.50 

59.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

35.375 

36.25 

34.75 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.75 

22.875 

22.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

32.00 

31.125 

22.375 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

38.875 

39.50 

27.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.25 

24.125 

26.25 

1  Park  Communications  Inc.  (NEXD)  30.125 

30.00 

22.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ** 

41.375 

38.875 

27.281 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

29.375 

30.00 

26.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  *** 

18.625 

19.25 

20.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

56.25 

56.25 

61.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

255.50 

259.25 

227.00 

1  *  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  1 

1  payable  1/3/95 

1  *  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $  1 3 

1  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

1  ###Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95  1 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

4/19/95 

4/12/95 

4/U/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.75 

12.875 

16.25 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

19.75 

19.75 

17.54 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.55 

5.65 

6.55 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.25 

19.25 

19.75 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

47.00 

46.875 

43.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.00 

15.50 

19.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.375 

11.25 

15.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

10.875 

11.25 

15.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

20.875 

22.125 

23.375 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

Cox  Journalism  Awards.  The  Dayton  Daily  News  and 
Daily  Sentinel,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  each  received  the 
Gov.  James  M.  Cox  Public  Service  Award,  the  top  prize  in 
the  annual  Best  of  Cox  Newspapers  competition. 

The  Daily  News  won  for  the  series  “Kids  in  Chaos,” 
which  addressed  youth  crime.  Stacie  Oulton  of  the  Daily 
Sentinel  was  honored  for  “Horse  Tradin,”’  her  six-part  series 
on  the  U.S.  Forest  Service’s  horse-buying  practices. 

The  public  service  award  is  named  for  the  former  Ohio 
governor  and  Cox  Newspapers  founder. 

Scott  Montgomery  with  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  was 
named  Writer  of  the  Year,  and  the  Post’s  Lannis  Waters  was 
named  Photographer  of  the  Year.  Arnold  Rosenfeld,  senior 
vice  president  and  editor  in  chief  of  Cox  Newspapers,  was 
cited  with  a  special  prize  for  his  series,  “Life  with  Cancer.” 
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Ex-president  doing 
newspaper  column 

Jimmy  Carter  will  write  a  biweekly  feature  for 
distribution  by  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate 


FORMER  PRESIDENT  JIMMY 
Carter  is  writing  a  column  for  the  New 
York  Times  Syndicate  (NYTS),  starting 
next  month. 

Carter  will  comment  about  global  is¬ 
sues  and  his  own  initiatives  —  includ¬ 
ing  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  Haiti, 
Bosnia  and  North  Korea,  which  have 
elicited  both  praise  and  accusations  of 
meddling.  He  also  plans  to  answer 
questions  from  readers. 

The  feature  is  scheduled  to  appear 
every  other  week,  with  an  essay  piece 
alternating  with  a  Q&A  column. 

Since  1982,  Carter  has  worked  from 
the  Atlanta-based  Carter  Center, 
which  operates  programs  in  more  than 
30  countries  to  promote  democracy, 
development,  urban  revitalization  and 
better  health.  The  center  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  successful  coalitions  to  eradi¬ 
cate  Guinea  worm  disease  and  prevent 
river  blindness  in  developing  countries. 

“No  former  president  has  done  more 
as  a  private  citizen  to  advance  humani¬ 
tarian  causes  than  Jimmy  Carter,”  said 
NYTS  executive  editor  Gloria  B.  An¬ 
derson. 

Carter,  who  is  also  a  former  gover¬ 
nor  of  Georgia,  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  articles  recently.  One  of  them 
was  a  cover  story  in  the  Jan.  29  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

Pantomime  cartoon 
offered  by  Creators 

A  WORDLESS  COMIC  called 
“Boropolis”  is  being  offered  by  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate. 

The  daily  strip  is  by  Len  Boro,  who 
has  been  the  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  since  1983.  Before 
that,  the  award-winning  Chicago  na¬ 
tive  worked  at  papers  such  as  the  San 


Jimmy  Carter 


Diego  Union,  Albuquerque  Journal  and 
Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

While  in  San  Diego,  Boro’s  cartoons 
were  syndicated  by  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  appeared  in  publications 
such  as  the  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York 
Times,  Washington  Post,  Time  maga¬ 
zine  and  D.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
His  work  has  also  been  reprinted  inter¬ 
nationally  through  Rothco  Cartoons  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Early  “Boropolis”  subscribers  include 
the  Detroit  News,  Seattle  Times  and 
nearly  30  other  papers  in  both  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

“We’re  finding  that  ‘Boropolis’  ap¬ 
peals  to  foreign  clients  because  of  its 
accessible,  language-free  humor,”  said 
Creators  promotions  director  Anthony 
Zurcher. 

Former  music  critic 
doing  op-ed  feature 

A  COLUMN  ON  family  and  social  is¬ 
sues  is  now  part  of  Knight-Ridder/Tri- 
bune  News  Service’s  op-ed  section. 

The  twice-weekly  feature  is  by  Mia¬ 
mi  Herald  columnist  Leonard  Pitts  Jr., 
who  had  previously  chronicled  the  mu¬ 
sic  business  for  18  years. 

During  that  time,  he  worked  as  the 
Herald’s  music  critic  for  four  years;  and 
wrote  for  radio  shows,  such  as  “Casey’s 
Top  40”  countdown,  and  for  Billboard, 
Spin  and  Musician  magazines. 

In  his  new  column,  Pitts  discusses 
topics  ranging  from  the  black  experi¬ 
ence  in  America  to  his  oldest  son’s  first 
venture  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car. 

Pitts,  who  grew  up  in  South-Central 
Los  Angeles,  now  resides  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  suburb  of  Bowie,  Md. 

Wolff  inducted  into 
Bridge  Hall  of  Fame 

BRIDGE  COLUMNIST  BOBBY 
Wolff  of  United  Feature  Syndicate  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Bridge  Hall  of 
Fame,  which  has  17  members. 

During  his  career,  the  Dallas-based 
Wolff  has  won  nine  world  titles  and 
served  as  president  of  the  World  Bridge 
1  Federation. 
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A  weekly  columnist 
offers  office  humor 


American  since  1990.  “Heart  to  Heart” 
generates  thousands  of  calls  a  year  to 
NewsLine,  a  telephone  information 
service  provided  by  the  paper. 

Ristau  is  based  at  550  Warren  St., 
Fayetteville,  N.Y.  13066. 


A  COLUMN  THAT  focuses  on  the 
humor  in  everyday  office  life  is  being 
syndicated  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

“Dial  9  to  Get  Out”  is  by  David 
Graulich,  who  authored  a  book  of  the 
same  title  published  by  Berrett-Koehler 
of  San  Francisco.  He  is  also  a  commen¬ 
tator  for  the  “Marketplace”  show, 
which  airs  on  200  public  radio  stations; 
a  former  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter; 
and  a  former  public  relations  executive 
for  Squibb  and  McKinsey  &  Co. 

The  San  Bruno,  Calif.-based 
Graulich  uses  his  weekly  column  to 
talk  about  everything  from  the  dreaded 
company  picnic  to  elevator  buddies  in 
office  buildings. 


New  Kid  Syndicate 
debuts  four  features 


FOUR  COLUMNS  AIMED  at  readers 
aged  8  to  11  are  being  launched  by  the 
new  Kid  Syndicate  (KS). 

Included  are  “Just  for  Kids,”  which 
focuses  on  soft  news  subjects;  “Books 
for  Kids”;  “Clubs  for  Kids”;  and  “Crafts 
for  Kids.” 

The  four  features  —  all  of  which  are 
under  350  words  apiece  —  give  readers 


David  Qraulich 


Comic  readers  can 
experience  ‘Reality^ 

A  COMIC  CALLED  “Reality  Check” 
has  been  introduced  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  panel  is  by 
Dave  Whamond,  who  said  he  likes  to 
draw  cartoons  that  “add  levity  to 
everyday  situations.” 

Whamond  is  an  Edmonton  native 
who  studied  visual  communications  at 
the  Alberta  College  of  Art  in  Canada. 
He  went  on  to  freelance  editorial  car¬ 
toons  for  the  Calgary  Herald,  as  well  as 
illustrations  for  magazines  such  as 
Sports  Illustrated  and  Psychology  To¬ 
day.  The  cartoonist  also  illustrates  a 


monthly  feature  for  Sesame  Street  mag¬ 
azine. 

His  “Reality  Check”  clients  include 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Detroit  News,  Minneapolis  Star  Tri¬ 
bune,  Portland  Oregonian  and  Seattle 
Post'lntelligencer. 


Editorial  cartoonist 
creates  comic  panel 

AN  OFFBEAT  PANEL  called  “Ralph” 
is  being  offered  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

The  daily  and  Sunday  comic  is  by 
Wayne  Stayskal,  an  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

Clients  include  the  Tampa  paper, 
Buffalo  News,  Denver  Post,  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  ‘hits’  just  keep 
on  coming  for  UM 

UNITED  MEDIA’S  NEW  World  Wide 
Web  site  logged  more  than  1.4  million 
“hits”  during  its  first  week  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  this  month. 

The  syndication  company  moved 
more  than  12  billion  bytes  of  informa¬ 
tion  during  that  April  1-7  period,  and 
has  been  receiving  more  than  100 
pieces  of  e-mail  each  day. 

The  Web  site  (E&P,  April  8,  p.  28) 
offers  comics,  editorial  cartoons,  back¬ 
ground  information,  and  viewer  feed¬ 
back  areas,  among  other  services.  Also, 
United  plans  to  open  space  on  the  site 
to  selected  advertisers. 
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Column  talks  about 
addiction  problems 

A  COLUMN  DESIGNED  to  help 
people  who  are  struggling  with  addic¬ 
tion  problems  is  being  syndicated. 
Michael  Ristau’i 


’s  “Heart  to  Heart” 
discusses  addiction  to  alcohol,  drugs, 
gambling,  food  and  sex. 

The  columnist,  a  recovering  alco¬ 
holic  himself,  has  written  his  weekly 
feature  for  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

News  about  awards 

THE  “JUMP  START”  comic  by  Robb 
Armstrong  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  won  a  Wilbur  Award  from  the 
Religious  Public  Relations  Council. 

Another  Wilbur  recipient  was  Unit¬ 
ed  columnist  Steven  Roberts,  for  co¬ 
authoring  a  U.S.  Nevus  &  World  Re¬ 
port  cover  article. 

Nonprint  winners  included  the  Qui?: 
Show  movie  and  “Picket  Fences”  TV 
series. 

The  Wilburs  go  to  writers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  who  “demonstrate  excellence  in 
the  communication  of  religious  issues, 
values  and  themes.” 

In  other  news,  “In  Your  Prime” 
columnist  Bard  Lindeman  of  Tribune 
Media  Services  has  received  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  on  Aging’s  1995  Media 
Award  for  his  writing. 

And  “Capital  Connections”  colum¬ 
nist  Karen  Feld  of  Washington,  D.C., 
has  won  five  first-place  honors  in  the 
Capital  Press  Women’s  1995  Commu¬ 
nications  Contest.  She  was  cited  for 
her  syndicated  column,  article  writing, 
radio  work  and  speeches. 

Info  about  the  home 

A  SPECIAL  PACKAGE  of  home-re¬ 
lated  stories  and  art  is  being  offered  by 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service. 

The  articles  examine  current  move¬ 
ments  in  home  decorating,  building 
and  remodeling.  Topics  range  from 
how  to  create  a  well-designed  kitchen 
to  what  makes  a  home  office  practical 
and  aesthetically  pleasing. 

Environmental  prize 

THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  MEDIA 
Association  (EMA)  has  instituted  an 
award  for  cartoonists. 

EMA  already  has  prizes  recognizing 
film,  television  and  music  productions 
that  expand  public  awareness  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues.  Winners  have  in¬ 
cluded  movies  such  as  Dances  with 
Wolves  and  Free  Willy,  TV  series  such 
as  “Northern  Exposure”  and  “The 
Simpsons,”  and  a  Greenpeace  album 
(recorded  by  solar  generator)  featuring 
U2,  R.E.M.  and  UB40.  Last  year’s 
awards  ceremony  aired  on  TBS. 

Both  comic  and  editorial  cartoonists 
are  eligible  for  the  new  EMA  honor, 
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This  Sunday  “Jump  Start”  strip  shows  a  spiritual  side 


which  has  an  entry  deadline  of  July  1. 

Judges  include  EMA  president  Andy 
Goodman,  “Frank  &  Ernest”  cartoon¬ 
ist  Bob  Thaves  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  (NEA),  “Momma” 
and  “Miss  Peach”  cartoonist  Mell 
Lazarus  of  Creators  Syndicate,  editori¬ 
al  cartoonist  Kevin  Kallaugher  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate,  and  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  president  Bruce  Beat- 
tie,  who  does  “Beattie  Blvd.”  for  NEA 
and  editorial  cartoons  for  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  NewS'Journal  and  Copley 
News  Service. 

For  more  information,  contact  EMA 
at  3679  Motor  Ave.,  Suite  300,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90034. 


Nance  does  her  column  for  the  North 
Jersey  Herald  &  News  and  other  pa¬ 
pers.  She  also  hosts  a  TV  show  and 
serves  as  an  ordained  minister. 

Her  “Political  Point”  co-hosts  are 
broadcast  journalists  Lee  Spinelli  and 
Debbie  DuHaime. 


Bonus  O.J.  cartoon 

SUBSCRIBERS  WERE  OFFERED  an 
extra  “Chaos”  comic  by  Daily  Features 
Syndicate  of  Los  Angeles. 

Brian  Shuster’s  bonus  panel  pictured 
a  witness  at  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  say¬ 
ing,  “We  will  show  that. ..he  hacked 
the  victims  to  death,  using  a  knife.  But 
not  just  any  knife.  It  was  the  Ginsu 
2000,  and  it  can  still  cut  through  this 
tomato  like  it  was  butter!” 


Columnist  on  radio 


SELF-SYNDICATED  WRITER  Ther¬ 
esa  Nance  is  co-hosting  “Political 
Point,”  a  talk  show  airing  on  the 
WVNJ  radio  station  in  Teaneck,  N.J. 


E-Wire  information 


AN  ELECTRONIC  DISTRIBUTOR 
of  press  releases  about  the  environ¬ 
ment,  energy,  science  and  technology 
is  entering  its  second  year  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

E-Wire’s  founder  and  president  is 
James  Crabtree,  former  international 
coordinator  for  Earth  Day. 

The  Honolulu-based  company  can 
be  contacted  on  the  Internet  at 
ewire@apc.igc.org. 


Cartooning  Pulitzer 

MIKE  LUCKOVICH  OF  Creators 
Syndicate  has  won  this  year’s  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  cartooning  (see  story 
starting  on  page  14). 


Spinelli,  Nance  and  DuHaime 
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This  photograph  by  Carol  Quzy  of  the  Washington  Post  shows  two  U.S.  soldiers, 
their  weapons  drawn,  protecting  a  Haitian  man  who  was  suspected  of  launching  a 
grenade  attack  and  was  surrounded  by  a  hostile  crowd.  For  her  pictures  of  Haiti, 
Quzy  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news  photography. 


Pulitzers 

Continued  from  page  24 

Hunter  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  for  film 
criticism;  and  Dorothy  Rabinowitz  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  writing 
about  television. 

Editorial  Writing 

Jeffrey  Good  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editori¬ 
al  writing,  for  a  collection  of  editorials 
that  urged  reform  of  Florida’s  probate 
system  for  settling  estates. 

The  series,  “Final  Indignities,”  chron¬ 
icled  individual  cases  of  estate  law 
abuse  to  illustrate  systematic  problems 
with  probate.  As  a  result  of  his  pieces, 
which  Good  called  “editorial  investiga¬ 
tion,”  several  reform  proposals  are  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Florida  state  Legislature. 

Good  said  he  was  “overwhelmed,  ex¬ 
hausted  and  thrilled”  after  having  won 
the  award,  commenting,  “It’s  every 
writer’s  dream  to  win  a  Pulitzer,  and  I’ve 
been  lucky  enough  to  wake  up  and  have 
it  come  true.” 

Good  added  he  was  gratified  that  the 
series  had  an  educational  impact  on  the 
community.  “Even  if  officials  don’t  do 
anything,”  he  said,  “our  readers  are  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  as  they  are  making  their  fi¬ 
nal  plans.” 

Also  nominated  in  this  category  were 
the  Des  Moines  Register  editorial  staff, 
for  the  series  “What’s  Right  About 
Iowa?”;  and  Bailey  Thomson,  Carol 
McPhail  and  David  Thomasson  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register,  for  a  series 
of  editorials  advocating  the  revision  of 
Alabama’s  Constitution. 

Editorial  Cartooning 

The  Pulitzer  for  editorial  cartooning 
went  to  Mike  Luckovich  from  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

Controversy  surrounded  Luckovich 
after  one  of  his  cartoons  —  which  took 
a  shot  at  House  Speaker  Newt  Gin¬ 
grich’s  much-discussed  divorce  —  in¬ 
curred  the  wrath  of  the  Georgia  Repub¬ 
lican,  who  banned  the  Constitution  and 
its  sister  paper,  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
from  his  appearances. 

Upon  winning  the  Pulitzer,  Luck¬ 
ovich  said  he  was  “relieved.” 

He  explained,  “It’s  one  of  those 
things  where,  every  year  at  this  time,  it’s 
hard  when  people  come  by  my  office 
and  say,  ‘Hey,  sorry  —  you  really  de¬ 
served  to  win  it.’  1  feel  like  the  monkey 
is  off  my  back.” 

When  asked  which  piece  he  thought 
the  panel  of  judges  liked  the  best,  Luck¬ 


ovich  quipped:  “The  one  where  1 
slipped  a  $10  bill  in  the  middle  of  the 
entry  —  that’s  the  one  that  really  put 
me  over  the  top.” 

The  cartoonist’s  work  is  nationally 
distributed  through  Creators  Syndicate. 

Other  finalists  in  this  category  were 
Robert  L.  Ariail  of  the  State  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.,  and  Jim  Borgman  with  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Spot  News  Photography 

Carol  Guzy  from  the  Washington  Post 
won  the  spot  news  photography  award 
for  a  series  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  crisis  in  Haiti  and  its  aftermath. 

This  was  Guzy’s  second  Pulitzer.  She 
won  in  1986  for  photos  of  mudslides  in 
Colombia.  Guzy,  who  has  covered  Haiti 
for  many  years,  called  winning  the 
Pulitzer  “especially  sweet,  because  I’ve 
had  a  lot  of  deep  feelings  for  Haiti  for  a 
long  time.” 

Also  nominated  were  AP’s  Denis  Far¬ 
rell,  for  his  aerial-view  photograph  of 
hundreds  of  South  Africans  lined  up  to 
vote  in  the  country’s  first  all-race  elec¬ 
tions;  and  David  Leeson  with  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  for  his  photo  of  a 
Texas  family  moving  through  chest-high 
flood  waters. 

Feature  Photography 

The  feature  photography  prize  went 


to  the  AP  staff  for  its  portfolio  chroni¬ 
cling  events  in  Rwanda. 

Four  AP  photographers  —  Jacque¬ 
line  Artz,  Javier  Bauluz,  Jean-Marc 
Bouju  and  Karsten  Thielker  —  were 
honored  for  pictures  that  featured  the 
conflict  between  the  Hutus  and  minor¬ 
ity  Tutsis. 

“Each,  in  her  or  his  own  way,  cap¬ 
tured  special  images  that  helped  explain 
what  seemed  inexplicable,”  said  AP  ex¬ 
ecutive  photo  editor  Vin  Alabiso. 

William  Ahearn,  AP’s  vice  president 
and  executive  editor,  praised  the  win¬ 
ners,  commenting,  “It’s  great  to  see  this 
quality  of  journalism.” 

Shouts  and  applause  filled  the  news¬ 
room  at  the  news  service’s  New  York 
headquarters,  but  Ahearn  predicted  the 
staff  would  soon  be  back  to  work. 

“At  the  AP,  you  don’t  have  much 
time  to  celebrate,”  the  editor  said, 
laughing,  “although  we  made  time  to 
celebrate  this  one.” 

Finalists  were  freelance  photograph¬ 
er  Carl  Bower,  who  was  cited  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  photos,  published  by  Newhouse 
News  Service,  of  a  woman’s  fight 
against  breast  cancer;  and  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  for  a  collection 
of  images  featuring  the  daily  activities 
of  locals. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg  contributed  to 
this  article. 
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Heads 

Continued  from  page  13 

meeting-style  gatherings.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  is  espoused  by  newspapers  such  as 
the  Seattle  Times  and  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 

Clinton  suggested,  as  proponents  of 
public  journalism  do,  that  papers  spon¬ 
sor  conversations  in  their  communities 
with  people  of  all  races  and  different 
walks  of  life,  so  they  may  better  under¬ 
stand  one  another. 

“My  experience  has  always  been  that 
the  differences  among  us,  except  on  a 
few  issues,  are  nor  nearly  as  profound  as 
we  think  they  are,”  he  told  the  editors. 
“Report  that  to  your  readers,  because 
we  have  to  establish  some  sense  of  com¬ 
mon  ground.” 

Clinton  said  he  had  hoped  a 
telecommunications  bill  would  be 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  “minor  problems  hung  it  up  in  the 
Senate  .  .  .  and,  as  you  know,  it’s  not 
difficult  to  hang  up  a  bill  in  the  Senate.” 

The  president  expressed  concern 
that  legislation  currently  before  the 
Senate  might  lead  to  rapid  and  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  telephone  and  cable 
rates.  These  effects  notwithstanding,  he 
maintained  that  a  telecommunications 
act  could  pump  billions  into  the  econo¬ 
my  and  create  jobs. 

Clinton  said  the  Justice  Department’s 
antitrust  division  also  had  “fairly  serious 
reservations”  about  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion. 

One  ASNE  member  asked  Clinton 
about  the  seemingly  shifting  role  of  his 
once-policy-molding  wife,  pointing  out 
a  New  York  Times  story  on  her  recent 
five-nation  tour  of  Asia,  the  headline  of 
which  read,  “Hillary  Clinton;  A  Tradi¬ 
tional  First  Lady  Now.” 

The  president  didn’t  agree  with  the 
Times’  characterization  but  said  he  was 
“very,  very  pleased”  with  the  bulk  of  the 
reporting  on  her  trip. 

As  for  news  coverage  of  Mexico, 
Zedillo  urged  the  editors  to  paint  his 
country,  not  as  a  political  and  economic 
maelstrom,  but  as  a  hopeful  neighbor 
working  hard  to  fulfill  its  promise. 

“1  come  here  today,  asking  you  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  truth  about  Mexico  —  the 
good  as  well  as  the  difficult,  both  our 
progress  and  our  problems,”  Zedillo  said. 

“Our  people  want  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  know  the  extraordinary  efforts  we 
are  making  to  overcome  the  present  fi¬ 
nancial  crisis,  to  resume  our  economic 
growth,  and  to  defend  and  extend  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  justice.” 


Arrest 

Continued  from  page  79 

papers  removed  from  Berkeley  racks 
alone  in  a  little  over  a  month,  with 
money  appearing  to  be  the  principal 
motive.  The  Berkeley  Ecology  Center 
said  the  price  of  recycled  newsprint  has 
climbed  from  a  low  of  $5  a  ton  to  up¬ 
wards  of  $30  a  ton. 

Meisner  said  several  other  publishers 
want  to  prosecute  for  the  thefts. 

Raeside  said  rack  thefts  have  be¬ 
come  so  numerous  that  the  Express  is 
cutting  down  on  the  number  of  papers 
it  puts  in  the  machines,  relying  more 
on  store  and  restaurant  outlets. 

Stealing  free  newspapers  also  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  on  college  campuses  where 
political  opposition  to  content  usually 
has  been  the  motive. 

Staff  quits  weekly 
to  start  competitor 

THE  FIVE-PERSON  staff  of  the  Plen¬ 
ty  «;ood  (Mont.)  Herald  has  resigned  to 
start  the  competing  Sheridan  County 
News  in  the  town  of  about  1,700. 

“It  was  a  difficult  choice  for  all  of  us,” 
said  News  business  manager  Marvel 
Hellegaard,  who  worked  at  the  Herald 
for  16  years. 

Hellegaard  said  the  decision  to  start 
another  weekly  came  after  the  employ¬ 
ees,  with  10  to  26  years  at  the  paper, 
made  a  purchase  offer  and  then  a  man¬ 
agement  proposal  to  publisher  Mari¬ 
anne  Polk.  Both  were  rejected,  Helle¬ 
gaard  said,  and  the  employees  decided  a 
new  paper  was  their  next-best  option. 

“It  was  a  question  of  control,”  said 
Robert  Quam,  Polk’s  fiance  and  vice 
president  of  Plentywood  Herald  Inc.  He 
said  replacements  had  been  hired. 

“The  Herald  will  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish,”  said  Quam,  who  served  as 
spokesman  for  the  paper  because  Polk 
was  ill.  Quam  said  her  condition  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  operating  the  paper 
herself.  The  paper  has  been  in  the  Polk 
family  for  years. 

Polk’s  late  husband,  j.  Stuart  Polk, 
was  publisher  when  he  died  in  1993.  His 
son,  Hellegaard  said,  is  one  of  those 
who  left  the  Herald  to  start  the  News. 

Hellegaard,  who  maintained  that  pay 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  resigna¬ 
tions,  said  she  had  no  doubt  one  of  the 
papers  would  fold,  since  the  town  and 
surrounding  area  don’t  offer  enough 
business  to  keep  both  going.  —  AP 


Barry 
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Winston  admitted  she  was  “some¬ 
what  concerned”  that  people  would 
not  get  the  joke. 

“There  were  people  who  called  the 
district  office  who  said  they  were  excit¬ 
ed  about  him  being  vice  president,  but 
were  not  happy  about  him  getting  a 
grant,”  Winston  said,  referring  to  one 
of  Barry’s  comments  regarding  million- 
dollar  grants  for  showing  up  during  of¬ 
fice  hours.  “1  think  most  people  know 
who  he  is,  or  they  can  figure  it  out,” 
she  said  of  Barry. 

Barry  also  penned  a  one-minute 
speech  for  LaTourette,  which  the  con¬ 
gressman  read  on  the  House  floor. 

Barry  “was  really  impressed  that 
Steve  read  it.  We  missed  it,  but  we  did 
the  wave”  from  the  gallery.  On  a  copy 
of  the  speech  for  LaTourette,  Barry 
signed,  “Professionally  ghostwritten  by 
Dave  Barry.  If  it  gets  you  impeached, 
I’m  sorry.” 

Barry  said  the  “highlight”  of  his 
week  was  “seeing  LaTourette  read  my 
speech  on  the  floor,  watching  the  man 
maybe  flush  his  career  down  the  toilet 
so  1  can  get  a  column  out  of  it.” 

A  chronicle  of  Barry’s  adventures  on 
the  Hill  appeared  in  the  April  9  issue 
of  Tropic,  the  Miami  Herald  magazine, 
and  was  distributed  on  the  wire  by 
Knight-Ridder. 

LaTourette,  Winston  said,  told  one 
reporter  that  Barry  may  have  promoted 
him  “a  little  more  zealously  that  1  bar¬ 
gained  for.  It  was  either  the  best  week 
of  my  life  or  the  end  of  my  promising 
career.”  Winston  said  she  did  not 
think  going  back  to  a  normal  routine 
would  be  difficult. 

“Our  surroundings  are  pretty  loose 
and  fun,”  she  said.  “It’s  kind  of  impor¬ 
tant  for  Steve,  for  people  to  be  having 
a  good  time.  1  think  he  had  a  pretty 
good  time.  It  was  a  good  experiment.” 

Book  examines 
Nixon  and  press 

A  NEW  BOOK,  The  Rehabilitation  of 
Richard  Nixon:  The  Media’s  Effect  on 
Collective  Memory,  by  Southern  Illinois 
University  journalism  professor  Thomas 
J.  Johnson,  explores  the  late  president’s 
lifelong  ups  and  downs  with  the  press 
—  his  being  driven  from  the  White 
House  after  the  Watergate  scandal  was 
exposed  to  his  use  of  the  media  to  re¬ 
vamp  his  image  later  in  life. 
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have  to,”  Martz  said. 

At  the  same  time,  Martz  also  wants 
to  shore  up  NAA’s  domestic  relations. 

“The  second  leg  of  my  agenda  is  to 
improve  and  expand  our  alliances  with 
state  and  regional  associations,”  he 
said.  “A  lot  of  the  things  they  do  well 
—  especially  the  nuts-and-bolts  train¬ 
ing  —  are  things  we  could  be  joining 
I  them  in.” 

State  and  regional  associations  also 
can  be  good  vehicles  for  advancing  in¬ 
dustry  goals,  Martz  suggests. 

“Recycling  is  a  prime  example.  Or 
telecom  public  policy.  We  should  be 
doing  more  of  that,”  he  said. 

At  the  top  of  Martz’s  agenda  during 
his  presidency  is  what  he  calls  “taking 
the  visioning  process  to  the  next  logi¬ 
cal  step. 

“Realistically,  a  lot  of  good  momen¬ 
tum  has  been  built  up.  The  process  is 
open;  everyone  knows  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do.  It  is  an  inclusive  process  with 
big  newspapers  and  small  newspapers 
involved  with  corporate  papers  and 
private  ones.  It  is  a  process  that  is  go¬ 
ing  forward,”  he  said. 

If  Martz  is  high  on  visioning,  it  may 
be  because  he  has  seen  the  good  it  has 
done  his  own  paper. 

One  concrete  result  of  the  two-day 
visioning  session  held  at  the  paper  last 
summer  is  the  ability  of  his  evening  pa¬ 
per  to  advance  its  press  start  by  a  full 
hour  —  “without  losing  any  timeli¬ 
ness,”  Martz  said. 

Another  “visioning  action  team”  at 
the  paper  is  actively  looking  at  making 
the  INFO-CONNECT  audiotex  sys¬ 
tem  more  user-friendly,  while  a  third  is 
designing  the  look  of  the  bulletin 
board  system  that  will  soon  be  avail¬ 
able  to  newspaper  customers. 

In  many  ways,  in  fact,  these  recent 
visioning  teams  are  simply  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  management-by-task-force 
style  Martz  brought  to  the  paper, 
i  “We  have  relied  very  heavily  on  task 

i  forces,”  Martz  said.  “I  believe  in  utiliz- 
I  ing  people  at  all  levels,  and  giving  peo- 
I  pie  the  technology  that  is  necessary  for 
them  to  do  their  jobs.” 

Martz  credits  this  system  with  help¬ 
ing  the  Republican  dodge  many  — 
though  certainly  not  all  —  of  the  pit- 
falls  that  can  beset  an  early  adopter,  or 
—  to  use  the  term  the  Republican  pub¬ 
lisher  prefers  —  “early  mover.” 

“There  is  an  early  mover  advantage,” 
Martz  said.  “If  you  can  get  there  first. 


you  are  ahead  of  your  competition.  1 
also  think  you  end  up  potentially  pre¬ 
cluding  someone  else  from  starting  up.” 

This  emphasis  on  technology  comes 
easily  to  a  man  with  degrees  in  physics, 
electrical  engineering  and  manage¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  before  joining  the  Re¬ 
publican  as  treasurer  in  1968,  Martz 
held  engineering  positions  at  Corning 
Glass  and  was  a  senior  analyst  in  the 
treasurer’s  department  at  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

So  what  was  his  impression  of  the 
newspaper  industry’s  state  of  technolo¬ 
gy  in  1968? 

“I  guess  there  was  a  rude  awakening 
in  our  industry  in  general  in  the  late 
1960s,”  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  “1  think 
for  me  it  was  easy  because  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  unlearn.” 

Another  job  in  Martz’s  pre-newspa¬ 
per  employment  history  is  likely  to 
prove  very  useful  in  the  NAA  presi¬ 
dency:  For  a  brief  time,  he  was  a  leg¬ 
islative  assistant  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Judiciary  Committee. 

“To  me,  it  was  a  turning  point,” 
Martz  said.  “First,  1  met  my  wife  in 
Washington.  1  came  out  half  a  cynic 
and  half  an  evangelist.  It  helped  me 
when  1  ended  up  testifying  this  year 
before  Congress.  1  know  how  things 
are  done.” 

Martz  is  satisfied  with  NAA’s  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  Hill. 

“1  would  say  it  is  continuously  im¬ 
proving.  We  are  very  much  a  part  of 
the  process,”  he  said.  At  the  same  time, 
he  acknowledges,  “It  is  tough  to  lobby 
because  [the  newspaper  industry]  has 
nothing  to  give.  We  can’t  give  trips  or 
honoraria.” 

If  Martz  is  half  a  cynic  and  half  an 
evangelist  about  Congress,  he  is  whol¬ 
ly  an  optimist  and  preacher  about  the 
newspaper  industry. 

“1  really  get  a  real  positive  feel,”  he 
said.  “1  think  sometimes  there  is  a  lot 
of  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  .  .  . 
about  things.  But  1  don’t  think  we  have 
to  apologize  for  the  strength  of  our 
bonds.” 

Martz  says  he  is  especially  heartened 
by  the  big  investments  newspapers  are 
making  in  their  core  product,  while 
continuing  to  navigate  the  Infobahn. 

“In  our  case,  our  roots  are  in  the 
newspaper.  1  think  we  have  a  fixation 
[at  the  Republican]  on  continuing  to 
improve  the  printed  product.  It’s  con¬ 
tent  that  makes  a  difference  ....  We 
are  the  linkage  to  the  world  for  people 
in  Pottsville  and  Frackville  and 
Schuylkill  County,”  Martz  said. 


Shop  Talk 
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that,  you  have  to  develop  a  fair  grading 
system  and  create  and  write  tests  that 
accurately  measure  student  progress 
and  learning.  Failure  at  any  of  these 
tasks  can  mean  getting  zonked  on  stu¬ 
dent  evaluations  and,  consequently, 
failing  as  a  professor. 

Third,  the  journalism  professor  — 
like  all  professors  —  must  care  about 
students  and  be  sensitive,  accessible, 
and  understanding. 

1  hear  horror  stories  from  students 
about  other  professors  who  ridicule 
their  slightest  mistakes,  will  not  take 
time  to  listen  to  their  problems,  and 
disappear  from  their  lives  the  moment 
they  leave  the  classroom.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  come  into  my  classes  with  fragile 
souls  and  gentle  egos.  They  need  nur¬ 
turing  guidance  more  than  they  need 
harsh  lectures  and  vexing  assignments. 

1  keep  a  poster  on  my  bulletin  board 
with  a  quote  that  originated  with  a 
Notre  Dame  professor.  “1  used  to  get 
irritated  with  all  the  interruptions  to 
my  work,”  the  professor  said,  “until  1 
realized  that  my  interruptions  were  my 
work.” 

These  “interruptions”  pay  their  tu¬ 
ition  and  hope  to  find  professors  who 
are  easily  accessible  and  are  willing  to 
help  them.  That  doesn’t  mean  we’re  so¬ 
cial  workers.  But  it  does  mean  that 
good  professors  have  to  be  concerned 
about  the  whole  person  —  not  just  his 
or  her  intellectual  and  academic  devel¬ 
opment.  That  means,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  steering  a  student  away  from 
journalism  and  into  other  careers 
where  the  student  may  make  better  use 
of  his  or  her  particular  talents. 

•  Yes,  by  all  means,  bring  your  experi¬ 
ence  into  the  classroom.  Use  it,  share 
it,  exploit  it.  Please  recognize,  howev¬ 
er,  it  will  only  take  you  so  far  —  maybe 
three  or  four  weeks  into  the  semester, 
if  you’re  lucky.  And  don’t  berate  those 
of  us  who  you  perceive  don’t  have 
enough  “experience”  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  you  think  is  necessary.  1  would  es¬ 
timate  that  journalism  experience 
gives  you  —  at  best  —  25%  of  what  it 
takes  to  be  a  successful  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor. 

It’s  hard  to  live  in  two  worlds.  The 
academic  community  expects  us  to 
have  doctorates  and  do  lots  of  re¬ 
search.  The  professional  community 
wants  us  to  get  lots  of  experience, 
teach  practical  skills,  and  forget  the  re¬ 
search.  We  do  the  best  we  can. 
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Declassify 
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she  said,  alluding  to  a  requirement  in 
the  previous  order  that  called  for  a 
line-by-line  review  before  declassifica¬ 
tion. 

“Now,  when  that  25th  year  comes, 
this  will  declassify  it  unless  [the 
agency]  takes  some  action  to  prevent 
disclosure,”  she  noted. 

Kirtley  said  she  remains  skeptical  of 
some  of  the  broad-based  exemptions 
and  was  “a  little  disappointed  to  see 
some  of  the  same,  tired,  old  war-horse 
categories  that  are  carry-overs  from  the 
Cold  War.” 

Heartening  was  the  edict  that  the 
secretary  of  state  make  an  effort  to 
compromise  when  it  comes  to  releasing 
foreign  government  information,  as 
opposed  to  hiding  behind  the  stricter 
regulations  of  another  nation,  she 
added. 

“That’s  new.  We’ve  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  that  before.  It’s  getting  us 
closer  to  where  we  ought  to  be,”  Kirtley 
said. 

Agency  directors  must  notify  the 
president,  through  the  assistant  to  the 
president  for  national  security  affairs, 
of  information  that  should  be  exempt¬ 
ed.  They  must  also  come  up  with  a 
plan,  including  target  dates,  for  declas¬ 
sifying  within  one  year  at  least  15%  of 
the  records  affected  by  the  order  and 
for  subsequent  years  until  automatic 
declassification  kicks  in. 

The  Reagan  order  did  not  automati¬ 
cally  declassify  information  and  called 
on  the  National  Archives  to  review 
classified  material  that  was  historically 
valuable  after  30  years. 

The  classifying  authority  is  instruct¬ 
ed  to  establish,  when  feasible,  a  specif¬ 
ic  date  or  event  for  declassification. 
But  when  that  cannot  be  done,  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  not  exempted  will  be 
declassified  after  10  years.  The  10  years 
can  be  extended  for  periods  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  10  years  at  a  time. 

Appearing  on  each  classified  docu¬ 
ment  must  be  the  level  of  its  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  person  who  classified  it,  and 
the  agency  of  its  origin,  declassifica¬ 
tion  instructions  (such  as  the  date  it  is 
to  be  declassified),  and  a  reason  why  it 
was  classified,  unless  that  would  reveal 
classified  information. 

In  cases  where  there  is  “significant 
doubt”  about  whether  to  classify  infor¬ 
mation,  it  shall  remain  unclassified. 
Similarly,  if  there  is  doubt  as  to 
whether  to  classify  a  document  as  Top 


Secret,  Secret  or  Confidential,  it  will 
be  classified  at  the  lower  level. 

Those  given  the  authority  by  the  or¬ 
der  to  classify  documents  are  required 
to  receive  training  for  that  task. 

Further,  the  order  states,  “Autho¬ 
rized  holders  of  information  who,  in 
good  faith,  believe  that  its  classifica¬ 
tion  status  is  improper,  are  encouraged 
and  expected  to  challenge  the  classifi¬ 
cation  status  of  the  information  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  agency  procedures.” 

Each  agency  head  or  director  is  or¬ 
dered  to  establish  procedures  for  such 
challenges,  ensuring  that  the  chal¬ 
lenger  is  not  subject  to  retribution, 
that  there  is  a  review  by  an  impartial 
official  or  panel,  and  that  individuals 
are  aware  of  their  right  to  appeal. 

The  responsibility  for  implementing 
and  reviewing  the  order  will  fall  to  the 
Information  Security  Oversight  Office 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud¬ 
get. 

In  addition,  an  Interagency  Security 
Classification  Appeals  Panel  will  be  es¬ 
tablished,  to  set  the  rules  and  proce¬ 
dures  for  considering  classification  ap¬ 
peals,  and  an  Information  Security  Pol¬ 
icy  Advisory  Council  will  provide 
ongoing  advice  from  nongovernment 
officials. 

Kirtley  noted  that  while  anything 
that  moves  the  process  out  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  arena  could  help  bring  it  to  a 
quicker  resolution,  she  hesitated  giving 
the  panel  her  “wholehearted  endorse¬ 
ment. 

“Assuming  it  is  up  and  operational 
with  good  people,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing.  I’m  not  sure  that  can  happen,” 
she  said,  pointing  out  that  it  is  a  whole 
new  structure. 

“From  a  pragmatic  viewpoint,  I’m 
not  sure  it  will  be  able  to  work.  More 
power  to  them  if  they  can,”  Kirtley 
said. 

Agency  heads  are  instructed  to 
“demonstrate  personal  commitment” 
to  implementation  of  the  order  and 
commit  the  resources  necessary,  and 
sanctions  will  be  levied  for  overclassifi¬ 
cation. 

“1  don’t  think  we  should  ever  under¬ 
estimate  the  impact  of  agency  heads,” 
Kirtley  said.  “1  do  believe  it  is  tremen¬ 
dously  important.  If  they  take  that  di¬ 
rective  to  heart  and  seek  to  implement 
it,  it  is  possible  the  order  will  take  ef¬ 
fect  quickly  ....  If  they  make  it  a  pri¬ 
ority,  it  is  going  to  happen.  That  has 
great  potential.” 

Kirtley  also  lauded  the  levying  of 
sanctions  against  those  who  over¬ 


classify. 

“There  really  does  seem  to  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  here  to  sanction  employees  who 
wrongfully  withhold  information,  as 
well  as  those  who  wrongfully  disclose 
information,”  she  noted.  “That’s  good.” 

The  only  categories  of  information 
to  be  considered  for  classification  un¬ 
der  the  new  order  are  military  plans, 
weapons  systems  or  operations;  foreign 
government  information;  intelligence 
activities  (including  special  activities), 
intelligence  sources  or  methods,  or 
cryptology;  foreign  relations  or  foreign 
activities  of  the  U.S.,  including  confi¬ 
dential  sources;  scientific,  technologi¬ 
cal  or  economic  matters  relating  to  na¬ 
tional  security;  U.S.  government  pro¬ 
grams  for  safeguarding  nuclear 
materials  or  facilities;  and  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  or  capabilities  of  systems,  installa¬ 
tions,  projects  or  plans  relating  to  na¬ 
tional  security. 

“In  no  case,”  the  order  states,  “shall 
information  be  classified  in  order  to 
conceal  violations  of  law,  inefficiency, 
or  administrative  error;  prevent  embar¬ 
rassment  to  a  person,  organization,  or 
agency;  restrain  competition;  or  pre¬ 
vent  or  delay  the  release  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  does  not  require  protection 
in  the  interest  of  national  security.” 

Monitor 
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sages  will  be  sent  to  the  public? 

Luthringer  doesn’t  think  so. 

The  policy,  he  said,  “is  to  ensure 
that  the  NAA  and  its  administrative 
body  are  speaking  with  one  voice. 

“1  don’t  know  if  that’s  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  but  this  represents  a  new 
regime  at  the  NAA,”  he  added. 

Asked  if  the  policy  is  an  attempt  to 
monitor  the  information  coming  out  of 
the  NAA,  Luthringer  answered, 
“Doesn’t  every  association  monitor  the 
information  that  comes  out?  It’s  no  dif¬ 
ferent  than  any  other  organization.” 

Nick  Cannistraro,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  the  NAA,  said 
that  it  is  “sensible  for  our  side  to  at 
least  know  what  the  press  is  asking 
about  our  association  and  our  indus¬ 
try.” 

He  also  takes  issue  with  the  term 
“monitor,”  said  Cannistraro. 

“Monitor  implies  control,  and  1 
wouldn’t  put  that  connotation  there. 
It’s  important  for  the  internal  commu¬ 
nications  group  to  be  aware  of  what’s 
happening.” 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 

In  March! 


Found  Business 
For  Newspapers 

California  dental  group  cancels 
television  ad  campaign  to  run  an 
advertising  booklet  in  nine  in-state 
newspapers. 

Staged  Journalism 

One  supermarket  tabloid  publishes 
computer-recreated  photos  of  a 
battered  Nicole  Brown  Simpson; 
another  runs  photos  of  a  staged 
murder  scene  with  a  stand-in  portray¬ 
ing  the  corpse. 

When  Does  Gossip 
Become  News 

Gossip  columns  spread  a  rumor 
about  Rolling  Stone  founder  Jann 
Wenner  for  months  before  it 
receives  prominent  news  play. 

^For  Better'  Strip  Is  Tops 
In  Top-100  Poll 

Lynn  Johnston’s  feature  is  one  of 
three  comics  that  appear  in  87  of 
America’s  100  biggest  newspapers. 

Intelligent  Agents 
On  The  Internet 

They  started  out  to  look  like 
competition  for  newspapers  but  may 
turn  out  to  mean  extra  business. 

First  Job  In  Cyberspace: 
Establish  Trust 

That’s  the  message  given  to  editors 
at  interactive  newspaper  con¬ 
ference. 


Profit  Peaks 
Are  Here  Again 

Resurging  profits  of  public  newspa¬ 
per  companies  are  powered  by 
classified,  but  national  advertising 
adds  surprise  to  upswing;  rising 
newsprint  costs  dampen  1995 
earnings  expectations. 

A  Warning  To  Newspaper 
Managements 

Labor  lawyer  Robert  Ballow  says 
declining  union  membership  and 
activism  do  not  mean  labor 
problems  have  disappeared. 

Iwo  Newspapm  Endorse 
Sharing  Or  Section  Data 

New  York  Times,  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer  research  execs  recommend 
all  newspapers  consider  following 
their  lead. 


Editors,  Cattlemen 
Have  A  Beef 

Say  animal  rights  group  hood¬ 
winked  press  and  public  with  a 
devious  letters-to-the-editor 
campaign. 

Oprah  Winfrey  — 
Assignment  Editor? 

Journalist  and  author  wonders  why 
TV  talk  show  hosts  are  setting 
news  agendas  at  many  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers. 

Supplier-customer 
Animosi^  Rises  With 
Newsprint  Prices 

Manufacturers  complained  that 
newspapers  treated  them  shabbily 
when  prices  were  collapsing  —  and 
that  this  recent  turnaround  is  being 
unfairly  portrayed  as  gouging. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&R 


Editor(??Publisher 

The  On  y  Independent  Weekly  Journal  of  Newspapering 


Start  your  own  subxription  —  deUvered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  for  the  convenient 
subxripthn  reply  cara  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212}  675-4380. 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AT  THE  WHEEL®  featuring  racer 
Price  Cobb.  Weekly  automotive  & 
motorsports  feature  with  photo. 
Affordable  (210)  797-1813 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


BRIDGE  COLUMN 


DUMMY,  the  only  column  for  average 
players  by  one  of  their  own.  Weekly. 
Jim  Kaplan  (413)586-3394. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


3  COMIC  STRIPS.  Send  $3  for  4  sam¬ 
ples  of  each.  Classic  Features,  P.O.  Box 
6038,  Gulfport,  MS  39506. 


Failure  and  success  seem  to  have  been 
allotted  to  men  by  their  stars.  But  they 
retain  the  power  of  wriggling,  of 
fighting  with  their  star  or  against  it,  and 
in  the  whole  universe  the  only  really 
interesting  movement  is  the  wriggle. 

E.M.  Forester 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
LICENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBLISH 
ESTABLISHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTEaED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


WARNING:  "IN  A  NUTSHELL"  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  hove  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdates 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC",  since  1981,  America's 
ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis  M.D., 
104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 


Classified  Advertisers: 
If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at 

(212)  675-4380 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


LOCAL  YELLOW  PAGES  FOR  SALE 
City  &  Local  markets  Est.  10  years. 
Over  75,000  distribution  -  (5)  Books. 
Owner  will  help  expand.  Gross  over 
$350,000-f.  Central  NJ,  -  1  -hour  to 
NYC-rtiilodelphio.  $395,000  Turn  Key. 
Coll  Mr.  Charles...(908)  240-9595. 


BUY  IN  OR  BUY  OUT 
Small  Manhattan  weekly  trade  pub¬ 
lication  seeks  journalism-background 
partner  to  buy  in  with  buy-out  in  mind 
or  take  over  now.  Box  07325,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fox  (334)  566-01 70 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiotions/Circubtion  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (51 6)  379-2797 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Coll  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Wren  Bamett-South-(704)  698-0021 . 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  775-2335 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
(or  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  V^hitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1 221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisal 

Brokerage  *  . 

®  Appraisal  for 

estate,  tax,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
stock,  assets 

&  Associates 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-  Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT-Own  your 
newspaper  in  growing  Texas.  Most 
owner  Financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950. 


SMALL  WEEKLY  in  North  California 
near  Pacific  state  historic  village  tourists 
artists  ranches  farms.  Moneymaker  for 
hardworking  husband  wife,  less  for  relax¬ 
ing  retirees.  Write  to  Box  07349,  Editor 
&Publisher. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  -  Terrific  group  situa¬ 
tion  grossing  in  $400K  range.  AL-MS- 
Prices  just  reduced  on  solid  weeklies. 
Larry  Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
(301)540-0636. 


UNIQUE  Montana  Bi-Weekly,  190K 
gross,  very  profitable,  building,  nice 
town,  $1 65K  with  $50K  down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Voncouver,  WA  98662 

WESTERN  MONTANA  official  weekly 
in  state's  richest  county.  $130,000 
Gross.  Profitable.  Terms.  (406)  782- 
1813. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  or  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  af  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 


Phone  (417)  451-1520 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeb  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
dawn  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  pIcKe. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Call  us  about  our  low  contract  rates!  (212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


LEKTRO  paper  clamp  truck  with  forks 
and  charger,  model  #20-20,  2,000  lb. 
capacity.  Good  condition.  Batteries  and 
motor  8  months  old.  $8,000.00.  Call 
Mary  Ann  at  (41 9)  947-9221 . 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


ICORE  IN-LINE  SCALES  MODEL  2974 
BILL  KANIPE,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  Fax  (404)  590-7267. 


2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC 
(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


HARRIS  V15-D  22-3/4'  6  or  8  unit 
press,  4  splicers,  ribbon  deck,  and  JF- 
25  folder. 

HARRIS  V15-D  22-3/4'  12  unit  press 
with  3  splicers  and  3  JF-25  folders. 

GRAFICA  WORLDWIDE,  INC 
(91 4)  761  -6360  Fax  (914)  761  -0597 


MAILROOM 


SEEKING  a  newspaper  acquisition  in 
the  Midwest.  An  investor  will  pay  up  to 
seven  figures  for  an  established  pub¬ 
lication  with  circulation  of  5,000  or 
over.  Reply  in  complete  confidence  to 
ublisher-owner-operotor.  Box  07358, 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Unbelievable 
apportunity!  High  growth  area.  Prop¬ 
erty  available.  Box  07347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Nevmian  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845,  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SiOLNA  D30  C96 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 


URBANITE  substructure,  3-arm  reels, 
Y-columns,  wall  brackets,  tensions, 
auto-pasters.  Far  8-unit  press. 

C.  ALLEMAN  (505)  294-0450 


Craftsman 

Machines 


Re-NEW-ed  Packaging  &  Distribution  Equipment 


1372 


1472 


Roller  Top  Conveyors  •  Mat  Top  Conveyors 
Truck  Loaders  •  Hopper  Loaders 

immediate  availability 

Rich  Higgins  8 1 3-458-2 1 55  Brad  Moseley  800-61 5-9785 

Roger  Miller  800-762-5053 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

We  must  tfierefore  take  account  of  this 
changeable  nature  of  things  and  of 
human  institutions,  and  prepare  for  them 
with  enlightened  foresight. 

Pope  Pius  XI 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


MEDIA  PRODUaiON  INC 
a  Nevada  Corporation  1 985 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT... 
MARKETING... COST  ANALYSIS... 
and  SERVICES... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 
(702)  873-3936 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  Fax  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


MAN-Roland  Folders 

1 60  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3  high 
formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Farmers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P.'s  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

GOSS  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

4  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff. 
Available  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)821-6257 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALLUS  -WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  Fox  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


We  create  our  own  fate  every  day. . .  most 
of  the  ills  we  suffer  are  directly  traceable 
to  our  own  behavior. 

Henry  Miller 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 

Consistency  is  only  suitable  for  ridicule. 

Moliere 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


GRAND  OPENING 
NEW  TELEMARKETING  CENTER 
Conversions 
New  Starts 
Stop  Savers 
Verification 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING,  INC 
NATIONWIDE  (904)  886-4370 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-661 1 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

'We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 


pun  “^TART^ 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SPEaRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 


CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Ben  A.  Brown 
(800)554-3091. 


WASTE  REDUCTION  THROUGH 
CREW/MANAGER  TRAINING. 
FAX  TODAY  (708)  485- 1019 


If  you  keep  on  saying  things  are  going  to 
be  bad,  you  have  a  good  chance  of 
becoming  a  prophet. 

Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 


CONSULTANTS 


YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  AS  VP  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  and  Consultant  for  every 
size  newspaper.  Increasing  sales, 
decreasing  expense.  Many  references. 
The  Von  Entress  Group,  Inc.,  Albert  E. 
Von  Entress,  President.  Call  (708)  717- 
5554. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 


Run  your  ad  for  12,  26 
or  52  issues  to  increase 
awareness  while 
benefitting  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

CaU  (212)675-4380 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod- 


MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  tex  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiON! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 


The  error  of  the  past  is  the  success  af  the 
future.  A  mistake  is  evidence  that 
someone  tried  to  do  something. 

Unknown 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Boston  University's  College  of  Commu¬ 
nication  invites  applications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chairman,  School  of  Journalism, 
available  August  1 ,  1 995. 

The  School  of  Journalism  has  a  full-time 
faculty  of  25  professors,  470  under¬ 
graduates  and  75  graduate  students. 
B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  are  offered  in  all 
major  journalism  fields.  The  School  also 
has  summer  professional  for  interna- 
tioTKil  journalists. 

Candidates  should  hove,  ideally,  subs¬ 
tantial  professional  journalism  experi¬ 
ence;  academic  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  and  an  advanced  degree.  Can¬ 
didates  must  demonstrate  leadership 
and  possess  the  ability  to  work 
effectively  with  various  University, 
external  and  international  constituen¬ 
cies. 

Applicants  from  both  professional  and 
academic  life  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Women  and  minority  candidates  are 
welcome.  Salary  negotiable. 

Please  submit  letter  of  application,  com¬ 
plete  resume  or  curriculum  vita,  and  at 
least  three  references  to:  Assistant  Dean 
Phyllis  Robbins,  College  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  Boston  University,  640  Com¬ 
monwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA 
02215.  (Fax  617-353-4370;  e-mail 
<probbins@bu.edu>).  Deadline  for 
application  is  May  1 5,  1 995. 

Boston  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer 

True  happiness... arises  in  the  first  place, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  self,  and  in 
the  next  fram  the  friendship  and 
conversation  of  few  select  companions. 

Joseph  Addison 


CLARKE  COLLEGE 
COMMUNICATION  DEPARTMENT 

Clarke  College,  a  Catholic  liberal  arts 
college  located  in  Dubuque,  lA,  seeks 
qualified  candidates  for  a  full-time 
tenure-track  assistant/associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  its  Communication  Depart¬ 
ment.  A  Ph.D.  in  communication  or  a 
closely  allied  field  is  preferred; 
advanced  ABD's  will  be  considered. 
Individual  should  have  a  convincing 
record  of  successful  collegiate  teaching 
in  the  field  of  print  journalism  and  will 
be  expected  to  teach  such  courses  as 
newswriting,  reporting,  editing,  maga¬ 
zine  production,  layout  and  design;  will 
supervise  a  biweekly  student  newspaper 
and  an  annual  student  magazine;  and 
will  be  expected  to  have  a  state-of-the- 
art  background  in  computerized  graph¬ 
ics  and  desktop  publishing  sufficient  to 
advise  colleagues  and  students  on  the 
effective  use  of  the  department's  new 
Title  Ill-funded  electronic  lab.  Individual 
will  become  part  of  a  3  full-time  and  4- 
6  part-time  member  department. 
Department  oversees  B.A.  in  communi¬ 
cation  (with  a  journalism  or  advertis¬ 
ing/public  relations  concentration);  a 
minor  in  communication;  and  a  B.A. 
adult  evening  program  in  communica¬ 
tion  (with  an  advertising/public  rela¬ 
tions  concentration).  Screening  begins 
immediately;  position  open  until  filled. 
Send  letter  of  introduction,  current  cv/ 
resume,  3  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  the  names,  addresses,  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  3  references  to:  Dr. 
Abdul  Karim  Sinno,  Communication 
Department  Chair,  Clarke  College, 
1550  Clarke  Drive,  Dubuque,  lA 
52001-3198.  EEO/AA. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  University  of  Kentucky  School  of 
Journalism  and  Telecommunications. 
Tenure  track  position  for  an  assistant  or 
associate  professor  for  Fall  1995 
appointment.  The  school  is  particularly 
interested  in  faculty  capable  of  working 
jointly  with  telecommunications, 
advertising  and  news-editorial 
sequences.  Individual  will  teach  courses 
in  visual  communications,  such  as  pho¬ 
tography,  digital  imaging,  graphic 
design,  screen  design,  and  production 
for  print  and  electronic  media.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  design  and  production  for  the 
emerging  technologies.  Participate  in 
planning  and  building  a  Media  Center 
of  the  Future.  Applicants  should  present 
evidence  of  effective  university  teaching 
and  scholarship  ability.  A  demonstrated 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  vis¬ 
ual  composition  is  essential.  Strong  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  required,  Ph.D 
preferred. 

Screening  will  begin  immediately  and 
continue  until  the  position  is  filled.  Send 
letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae 
and  three  letters  of  reference  to:  Chair, 
Search  Committee  (Visual  Communica¬ 
tions),  University  of  Kentucky,  107 
Grehan  Building,  Lexington,  KY  40506- 
0042.  Women  and  minorities  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky  offers  assistance  to 
dual  career  couples  and  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action  opportunity  university. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
Hayward:  Assistant  Professor  of  Mass 
Communication  to  teach  undergraduate 
courses  in  Broadcasting  and 
Documentary  Production,  International 
Communication,  Theory  and  Research. 
Ph.D.  preferred;  department  will  consider 
ABD  candidates.  Teaching  experience 
requisite;  media  experience  desirable. 
Send  letter  of  application  and  cur¬ 
riculum  vitae  by  May  15  to  Dr.  Judith 
M.  Stanley,  Interim  Chair,  Department 
of  Mass  Communication,  California 
State  University,  Hayward,  Hayward, 
CA  94542.  AA/EOE.  Minority  and 
female  candidates  encouraged  to 
apply.  Position  No.  MASSCOMM-95. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 

Ready  to  run  your  own  paper? 
Alternative  newsweekly  in  Orlando 
seeks  strong  team  leader  with  excellent 
marketing  background  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  all  sales  and  business 
operations.  Experience  with  alternative 
weeklies  a  plus.  Excellent  salary,  bonus 
and  benefits.  Mail  or  fax  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Ron  Williams, 
Oriando  Weekly,  807  S.  Orlando  Ave, 
#R,  Winter  Park,  FL,  32789.  Fox:  (407) 

645-2547. _ 

ENERGETIC,  hands  on  general  man¬ 
ager/marketing  manager  needed  for 
competitive  community  newspopers. 
Looking  for  individual  who  can 
organize,  train,  motivate  and  actively 
participate  in  sales  operation.  You  must 
have  a  proven  sales  track  record  and 
able  to  excel  in  competitive 
marketplace.  Competitive  compensation 
package,  excellent  benefits  and 
opportunity  to  join  fastest  growing  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
07341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER/Sales  Manager 
needed  for  Zone  1  Free  circulation 
weekly  with  200,000  plus  circulation. 
We  are  looking  (or  a  candidate  with  pro¬ 
ven  sales  and  sales  management  expe¬ 
rience,  that  has  excellent  sales  devel¬ 
opment  and  training  abilities.  This  posi¬ 
tion  also  entails  P&L  responsibilities. 
Attractive  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Please  send  salary  history 
and  resume  to  Box  07322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBUSHER  OF  SAAALL  DAILY 

Midwest  Newspapers,  Ames,  Iowa, 
seeks  well-rounded  publisher/general 
manager  to  manage  a  small  daily  at  a 
middle  western  location;  $1.3  million 
revenue,  potential  for  5,000  paid 
circulation,  strong  news,  advertising, 
and  community  skills  a  must.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  Craig  S.  McMullln,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Midwest  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
380,  Ames,  lA  50010. 

PUBLISHER  wanted,  capable  of  editing 
and  running  established  weekly  in 
booming  suburban  Zone  6  market. 
Supervise  editorial,  composition,  busi¬ 
ness.  Excellent  bonus  potential.  Reply  to 
Box  07350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Tired  of  the  big  city  rat  race?  Has  your 
career  stalled?  If  the  answer  is  yes  to 
any  of  these  questions  then  consider 
working  for  a  progressive  growing 
9,200  daily  newspaper  with  six  weekly 
publications.  News  West  Publications  is 
accepting  resumes  from  those  few  self 
starters  with  high  ideals  and  want  to  be 
the  best.  In  exchange  for  your  con¬ 
siderable  talents  we  offer  an  excellent 
salanf/commission  and  benefits.  You 
can  Knd  yourself  working  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  areas  of  the  country, 
with  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  outdoors, 
great  weather  and  everything  that  it 
includes  at  your  door  step.  Boating,  ski¬ 
ing,  hiking  and  hunting  on  the  beautiful 
Colorado  River  can  be  yours.  For  those 
who  enjoy  the  frigid  outdoors,  snow  ski¬ 
ing  is  just  two  hours  away.  Grow  with  o 
growing  company!  Fox  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Advertising  Director, 
(520)  763-2509. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Growing  alternative  weekly  in  Southern 
California  seaside  county  35  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  seeks  invigorating 
dynamo  with  good  track  record  in 
weeklies,  willing  to  come  aboard  and 
go  For  it  big  time.  The  world  is  our 
oyster.  (805)  642-6334. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Albuqueraue  Publishing  Company, 
agents  For  Albuquerque  Journal  and 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  is  seeking  an 
individual  with  five  years  clossified 
management  experience  and  the  ability 
to  manage  both  the  inside  and  outside 
Classified  Sales  staff. 

Expertise  and  experience  in  developing 
new  products,  utilizing  innovative 
marketing  techniques  and  application 
of  new  technologies  required.  Com¬ 
petitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package  includes  annual  MBO,  401 K, 
health  and  dental  plans. 

Send  resume  including  salary  history  to: 
Kim  McDonough, 

Human  Resources  Manager 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Company 
P.O.  Drawer  J-T 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87103 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  ideol  candidote  will  love  classified 
and  love  selling.  You  should  lead  by 
example  with  high  energy,  dedication, 
and  enthusiasm.  Family  owned  23,500 
daily  in  thriving  college  town.  All 
resumes  will  be  acknowledged,  no 
phone  calls,  please.  Mark  Van  Patten, 
general  manager.  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  90012,  Bowling  Green,  KY  42102. 


Publisher  for  growing  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  and  web  printing  plant  50  miles 
north  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  Excellent 
salary,  bonus  ond  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  to  Gene  Johnson,  4779 
Bloom  Ave,  White  Bear  Lake,  MN 
55110. 

ADVERTISING 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
The  Retail  Advertising  department  of 
The  Kansas  City  Star  seeks  on 
energetic,  goal  oriented  individual  with 
a  minimum  of  2  years  media  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  experience  and  a  proven  track 
record  in  sales.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  calling  on  retail  accounts 
within  a  defined  geographical  territory. 
This  is  0  base  plus  commission  sales 
position  with  unlimited  earnings  poten¬ 
tial  and  excellent  company  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  1 729  Grand  Boulevard,  Kansas 
City,  MO  64108. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Fast-grawing,  100,000  circulation 
alternative  newsweekly  in  Metra  Detroit 
seeks  experienced  Classified  Manager 
to  lead  our  sales  team  through  ropid 
growth.  Excellent  compensation 
package.  Mail  or  fax  resume  (including 
salary  requirements)  to:  Jim  McCarter, 
Metro  Times,  733  St.  Antoine,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  48226.  Fax;  (313)  964- 
4849. 


There  is  a  case,  and  a  strong  case,  for 
that  particular  form  of  indolence  that 
allows  us  to  move  through  life  knowing 
only  what  immediately  concerns  us. 

Alec  Waugh 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


VICE  PRESIDENT, 

ADVERTISING  SALES  AND  MARKETING 

Growing,  highly  profitable  50,000  circulation  daily  newspaper 
seeking  dynamic  individual  to  lead  our  40  person  marketing  team. 

Position  includes  responsibility  for  all  advertising  sales  including  daily 
newspapers,  niche  products,  direct  mail,  audiotext,  database 
marketing,  TMC  product,  and  interactive  classifieds. 

•  NYSE  listed  company 

•  Growing  metropolitan  market  in  the  Southwest 

Qualified  candidates  should  have; 

•  Proven  track  record  of  leadership  ability 

•  Ten  years  marketing/advertising  experience 

•  A  highly  driven,  winning  attitude 

•  Experience  in  new  product  development 

•  Experience  in  sales  training 

•  Excellent  communications  skills 

•  A  strong  work  ethic 

•  Bachelors  Degree  in  Marketing  or  Business  Administrarion 
required 

This  job  carries  an  attractive,  incentive  based,  compensation  plan.  If  you 
are  a  top  performer,  if  you  are  excited  by  positive  change,  and  if  you  want 
to  be  a  major  contributor  on  a  winning  team,  then  send  your  resume  and 
references  to  Box  07319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Fast-growing,  100,000  circulation 
alternative  newsweekly  in  Metro  Detroit 
seeks  an  experienced  sales  manager 
dedicated  to  consultative  selling  and 
team  building.  Must  hove  proven  ability 
to  drive  sales,  develop  and  motivate 
sales  staff,  and  lead  by  example.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  alternative  weeklies  a  plus. 
Excellent  compensation  package  and 
advancement  opportunities  with  grow¬ 
ing  chain.  Mail  or  fax  resume  (includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements)  to:  Jim 
McCarter,  Metro  Times,  733  St. 
Antoine,  Detroit,  Michigan,  48226. 
Fax:  (313)  964-4849. 

WORKING  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER  -  Small  Northwest  Ohio 
Daily  seeks  manager  with  strong 
marketing  skills,  sales  and  soles 
supervision  experience.  Will  make 
innovative  advertising  presentations 
and  perform  administrative  duties.  Ideal 
for  strong  sales  leader  or  retail/ 
classified  manager.  Complete  benefit 
package  including  401 K.  Resume  to:  C. 
Dean  Kieffer,  The  Review  Times,  1 1 3  E. 
Center  Street,  Fostoria,  OH  44830. 

DISTRIBUTION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Need  creative,  energetic  sales  leader 
(or  our  team.  Position  is  responsible  (or 
ochieving  our  preprint,  ADS,  and  TMC 
budgets,  and  manage  a  staff  of  three. 
Must  be  able  to  show  by  example  how 
to  successfully  market  to  categories  and 
individual  advertisers.  Direct  Mail  and 
TMC  experience  a  plus.  As  a  part  of 
Cox  Newspapers,  we  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  solary/bonus/benefits  pockoge 
and  a  metropolitan  area  that  offers 
excellent  quality  of  life.  Please  send 
resume  to  Mandy  Schumaker,  display 
advertising  manager,  Dayton  Doily 
News,  45  South  Ludlow,  Dayton,  OH 
45405. 

SENIOR  SALES  EXECUTIVE  sought  to 
lead  team  representing  national  one- 
order,  one-bill  service  to  major  ad 
agency  newspaper  buying  executives. 
Dynamic  media  service  product-ground 
Floor  opportunity  with  established 
media  company.  Mid-town  NYC  loca¬ 
tion.  Previous  national  sales  experience 
and  agency  contacts  necessary. 

Fox  resume  in  confidence  to; 

(212)  916-1 135  or  e-mail  to: 
papers4USA@aol.com 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Independently  owned  doily.  In  business 
eighty  four  years  in  a  great  community. 
30,000  circulation  and  growing.  Posi¬ 
tion  will  be  Filled  with  individual  that 
knows  how  to  manage,  lead  and 
motivate  a  good  staff  with  capabilities 
of  being  an  excellent  staff  under  the 
right  person.  Experience  a  must.  Ability 
to  plan,  organize,  implement  a  sales 
strategy  that  is  second  to  none.  Plan 
must  include  strategy  to  develop  small 
accounts  as  well  as  large  ones.  Great 
Fringe  benefit  package,  if  interested  con¬ 
tact  Don  Kincaid,  marketing/sales 
director.  The  Decatur  Daily,  Decatur,  AL 
(205)  340-2380. 
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CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

A  PM  28,000  daily,  50  miles  north  of 
Indianapolis,  is  looking  for  a  graphics 
person  with  good  news  judgment  to 
create  maps,  charts,  info-graphics  and 
specialty  pages.  Strong  Mac,  design 
and  paginating  skills  required.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  tearsheets  to  Kokomo 
Tribune,  John  Wiles,  P.O.  Box  9014, 
Kokomo,  IN  46904-9014. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  York  Daily  Record,  42,000  daily 
located  50  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 
seeks  a  self-starting  graphic  artist.  Mac 
skills,  info-graphics,  design,  illustration 
ability,  creativity,  motivation  and  a 
good  eye  are  all  strong  qualifiers. 
Salary  range:  $22,000  -  28,000  per 
year.  Well  consider  May  graduates. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  with 
references  and  work  samples  to;  Steve 
Dorsey,  visual  editor,  York  Daily 
Record,  P.O.  Box  12015,  York,  PA 
17402-0615.  Grphixman  @aol.com. 

All  material  will  be  kept  unless  a  SASE 
is  enclosed.  EOE. _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  a 
200,000-t-  AM  daily,  has  an  opening 
for  a  full  time  Graphic  Artist.  A^licant 
must  be:  an  experienced  page 
designer;  skilled  in  informational  grav¬ 
ies  and  illustration;  and  familiar  with 
Adobe  Illustrator  and  PhotoShop. 
Quark  experience  helpful.  Newspaper 
experience  plus  B.A.  or  B.F.A.  educa¬ 
tion  required.  Candidates  should  submit 
a  cover  letter,  resume,  portfolio  and 
return  envelope  for  portfolio,  to  Elana 
Winsberg,  graphics  editor,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  P.O.  Box  1909,  Seattle, 
WA  98111-1 909.  No  calls,  plrose. 

GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
75,000  AM  daily  in  southeastern  NC, 
needs  an  entry-level  graphic  artist.  Must 
know  Freehand  and  Quark.  Illustration 
skills  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  tear 
sheets  to; 

John  Holmes,  Personnel  Director 
Foyetteville  Observer-Times 
P.O.  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 

gRCULATlON 

CITY  ZONE  SUPERVISOR 

The  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer  seeks  an 
experienced  circulatian  manager  to 
lead  and  direct  city  home  delivery 
operation.  We  are  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  that  emphasizes  customer 
service,  circulation  growth  and 
employee  development.  T&l  us  who  you 
are  by  sending  a  resume  to  Pat  Dixon, 
P.O.  Box  71 1 ,  Columbus,  GA  31 902. 


What  a  man  accomplishes  in  a  day 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  he 
approaches  his  tasks.  When  we  accept 
tough  jobs  as  a  challenge...  and  wade 
into  them  with  joy  and  enthusiasm, 
miracles  can  happen.  When  we  do  our 
work  with  a  dynamic  conquering  spirit, 
we  get  things  done. 

Ariand  Gilbert 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

THE  SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICAN, 
24,000  daily,  27,000  Sunday,  AM, 
expects  to  keep  pace  with  growth  in  this 
premiere,  multicultural  Sauthwestern 
city.  The  qualified  candidate  will  hove  a 
proven  track  record  in  office-run  single 
copy,  customer-service  oriented  home 
delivery,  dependable  alternative 
delivery  and  targeted  circulation 
strategies.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
build  a  reliable  record  at  an  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  newspaper  in  a  grawth 
market  --  part  rural,  part  cosmopolitan. 
If  you  believe  that  value,  not  discounts, 
sells  newspapers;  that  customer  service 
is  paramount;  and  that  performance 
speaks  louder  than  words,  fax  resume 
and  latest  ABC  audit  to: 

Billie  Blair 
Associate  Publisher 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
Fax:  (505)  988-7028 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  seeks  an 
experienced  manager.  Proven  ability  to 
increase  circulation  and  effectively  build 
a  team  are  required.  Circulation 
systems  background  a  strong  plus. 

Bakersfield  is  a  friendly  western  city 
with  great  access  to  outdoor  recreation, 
a  warm  climate  and  very  affordable 
housing. 

Send  your  resume  to; 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
Attn:  Nancy  Manes 
P.O.  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fax:  (805)  395-7484 
_ EEO/MF/H _ 

DISTRia  MANAGER 

Wisconsin's  leading  paper,  the 
Milwaukee  Jaurnal  Sentinel,  has  full¬ 
time  District  Manager  openings  for  both 
entry-level  and  mid-level  management 
positions.  Our  District  Managers  are 
responsible  for  supervising  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel, 
retaining  subscribers  through  ensuring 
customer  satisfaction,  and  promoting 
sales. 

This  position  offers  interesting,  challeng¬ 
ing  work,  with  a  variety  of  duties.  If  you 
are  a  self-starter,  with  prior  newspaper, 
sales,  public  service  or  retail  experi¬ 
ence,  please  contact  us.  Excellent 
growth  potential  and  benefits.  Send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to; 

Journal  Sentinel  Inc. 

Human  Resources  (DM) 

333  W.  State  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53203 
Fax  (414)  224-2897,  or 

CAa(414)  225-5050 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  Charleston  Newspapers,  the 
100,000  circulation  JOA  publishing 
The  Charleston  Gazette  and  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  in  Charleston, 
WV.  Responsible  for  all  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  for  entire  circulation,  including 
crew  sales,  NIE,  and  general  promo¬ 
tion,  state  home  delivery  operation  with 
circulation  of  over  37,000  and  single 
copy  sales  of  more  than  1 1 ,000  for 
metro  and  state  areas.  Pasition  reports 
to  the  Circulation  Director. 

Charleston  Newspapers  offers  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff,  good  work  environment 
and  excellent  benefits.  We  have  an 
expanding  home  delivery  circulation 
with  strong  growth  opportunities  in 
single  copy.  Charleston  is  the  charming 
state  capital  located  on  the  Kanawha 
River,  surrounded  by  rolling  hills  and 
mountains.  It  features  law  cast  of  living, 
low  crime,  easy  accessibility,  a  fine 
work  ethic  and  numerous  cultural  and 
community  service  opportunities. 

Candidates  must  passess  a  proven 
record  of  significant  accomplishment  in 
a  daily  newspaper,  including  experi¬ 
ence  related  to  the  principle  duties  of 
this  position.  Degree  in  Marketing  or 
related  business  areas  is  preferred,  but 
not  required.  Substantive  experience 
will  also  be  considered. 

Resume,  earnings  history  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  John  Boyer,  Director,  Human 
Resources,  Charleston  Newspapers, 
1001  Virginia  Street  East,  Charleston, 
WV  25301.  We  are  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

ZONE  2  DAILY  looking  for  Circulation 
Director.  MUST  hove  experience  in  PM 
to  AM  conversion,  Sunday  devel¬ 
opment,  TMC,  and  alternate  delivery 
programs.  Solid  company  offering  com¬ 
petitive  salary/benefits.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  to  Box  07356,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CONTROLLER 

AWARD-WINNING  22,000  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  New 
Hampshire's  capital  city  is  seeking  a  con¬ 
troller.  Person  will  manage  business 
office  and  work  with  key  managers  of 
this  privately  owned  newspaper. 
Accounting  degree  and  experience 
required.  Send  resume  to  Human 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  1 1 77,  Concord, 
NH  03302-1177.  EOE. 

EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  daily  that  values  ideas, 
teamwark  ancT  superior  writing  seeks  a 
night  assistant  city  editor.  You'll  handle 
much  of  the  copy  from  a  news  staff  of 
20  and  lead  our  education  team.  Top 
candidates  will  have  proven  editing 
and  coaching  skills,  lots  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  ability  to  collaborate.  Com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting  know-how  is  a 
plus.  A  degree  and  some  editing  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Assistant 
City  Editor,  The  Register-Guard,  Human 
Resources  Department,  P.O.  Bax 
10188,  Eugene,  OR  97440-2188.  No 
phone  calls.  Deadline  is  Friday,  May  5, 
1995. 


New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miomi,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Chance  of  a  lifetime  for  energetic 
reporter  or  recent  grad  looking  to 
break  into  editing  on  some  of  the  best 
beats  in  journalism.  We're  a  60,000- 
circulation  Monday- Saturday  paper  in 
the  New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area 
looking  for  someone  to  oversee  pages 
dedicated  to  entertainment,  kids, 
religian,  health  and  community.  While 
we  see  ourselves  as  a  community 
paper,  we  expect  candidates  to  be  idea 
machines  teetering  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  culture  and  sub-culture.  Excellent  eye 
for  copy  reading  a  must.  Organization, 
problem-solving  and  a  penchant  for 
detail  are  high  on  our  checklist  of 
qualities  we  seek.  An  already  responsi¬ 
ble  position,  the  job  will  grow  with  the 
right  person.  Write  to  Box  07343, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEST  IN  STATE  (1995,  NYPA)  and 
nation  (1993,  NNA)  eastern  Long 
Island  weekly  seeks  experienced  writer/ 
reporter.  Salary,  health/dental,  mile¬ 
age  allowance,  401 K  retirement.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references  to  Times/ 
Review  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  1500, 
Mattituck,  NY  11952. 

BUREAU  REPORTER,  20,000  AM  in 
Upstate  New  York  seeks  reporter  for 
bureau  in  nearby  county  seat.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  beat  and  enterprising  reporting 
desired.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Ken  Hall, 
editor.  The  Daily  Star,  P.O.  Box  250, 
Oneonta,  NY  1 3820. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  One  of  the 
toughest  challenges  a  young  journalist 
can  face:  Our  veteran  business  reporter 
is  retiring,  and  we're  looking  for  an 
enthusiastic,  enterprising  journalist  to  fill 
his  redesigned  business  and  agriculture 
slot.  We're  a  small  but  dynamic  daily, 
determined  to  serve  our  readers  in  new 
and  challenging  ways.  Send  six  to  ten 
clips,  resume  with  references  and  a 
cover  letter  telling  how  this  fits  your 
skills  and  personality,  to  Sarah  Jenkins, 
editar.  The  Chranicle,  P.O.  Box  580, 
Centralia,  WA  98531.  Pacific  Narth- 
west  candidates  preferred.  No  phone 
calls  accepted. 
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EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  WRITER  WANTED  FOR 
AWARD-WINNING  MAGAZINE 

NUKEM,  Inc  is  a  trading  and  consulting 
company  based  in  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  is  a  subsidiary  of  one  of 
ibe  largest  utilities  and  energy  systems 
companies  in  Europe,  RWE  AG.  In 
addition  to  being  active  in  the  trading 
of  uranium  for  use  in  commercial 
nuclear  power  plants,  the  Company 
also  publishes  an  award-winning 
monthly  magazine  for  its  utility 
customers  and  the  nuclear  industry. 

We  are  seeking  a  talented  business 
reporter  to  write  Tor  the  NUKEM  Market 
Report.  The  writer  will  provide  in-depth 
feature  articles  on  a  monthly  basis,  as 
well  as  assist  in  the  editorial-based 
communications  projects  for  upper 
management.  The  individual  must  be  a 
deft  reporter,  writer  and  editor  with 
excellent  research  and  writing  skills  and 
a  background  in  financial  and/or  busi¬ 
ness  reporting.  The  individual  must  be 
able  to  tackle  complex  industry  issues 
and  write  company  profiles  and  work 
well  in  a  corporate  environment. 

The  position  reports  directly  to  the 
Director  of  Market  Publications  and 
offers  opportunity  for  career  growth. 
Writing  samples  are  required  From  all 
candidates  from  this  position  and  will 
be  promptly  returned.  The  salary  range 
is  to  $65,000  commensurate  with  expe¬ 
rience.  Absolutely  no  phone  calls 
accepted.  Please  send  your  resume, 
including  salary  history,  and  writing 
samples  to  NUKEM  Market  Report,  c/o 
NUKEM,  INC.,  300  Atlantic  Street  10th 
fir.,  Stamford,  O  06901  -3505. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


COPY  EDITOR 

Copy  Editor  sought  for  Owensboro 
Messenger-Inquirer,  a  34,000  AM. 
Strong  design  and  editing  skills  needed 
for  fully  paginated  paper.  Looking  for 
someone  with  1  -2  years  at  a  daily  and 
at  least  six  months  experience  with 
QuarkXPress.  Also  should  have  high 
interest  in  and  knowledge  about  world 
and  national  affairs.  College  degree  or 
comparable  experience.  Send  resume 
to  Linda  Heath,  Human  Resources 
Director,  P.O.  Box  1480,  Owensboro, 
KY  42302-1480.  EOE. 


COPY  EDITOR:  Indiana  daily  seeks 
copy  editor.  Experience  a  plus 
Regional  candidates  preferred.  Reply  to 
Box  07344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS,  REPORTERS 
A  1 2,000  circulation  daily  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  has  openings  for  editors  and 
reporters  now  and  in  the  near  future 
because  of  end-of-the-season  resigna 
tions.  Send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Rob  Spencer,  P.O.  Box  81, 
Vail,  CO  81658,  or  call  (970)  476 
0555,  ext.  600. _ 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal 
ism.  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (3 1 0)  792- 1313. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED,  ENTERPRISING 
EDITOR/WRITER  sought  for  challenging 
position  in  quality  oriented  features 
department  at  mid-sized  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  dailies.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  background  of  proven 
excellence  in  editing,  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Macintosh,  Quark  and  pagination 
experience  a  plus.  Applicants  shauld 
have  Strang  organizational  skills  and 
the  ability  to  deal  with  diverse 
personalities.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume,  references,  clips 
and  cover  letter  to  Managing  Editor 
Features,  Times  Publishing  Company, 
205  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  PA  16534  by 
April  28.  No  telephone  calls. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  -  Times  Information  Services, 
Inc.,  the  electronic  subsidiary  of  The 
Seattle  Times,  seeks  experienced 
journalist  to  manage  content  and 
editorial  staff  of  on-line  services.  Duties 
include  developing  and  revising  content 
plan.  Ideal  candidate  has:  five  years 
print  journalism  experience;  knowledge 
of  Atex  systems;  multimedia  design 
experience;  and  a  strong  interest  in  on¬ 
line  services  and  World  Wide  Web. 
Send  cover  letter,  writing  samples,  and 
resume  to:  Human  Resources  Manager, 
Times  Information  Services,  Inc.,  720 
Olive  Way,  Suite  500,  Seattle,  WA 
98101-1895. 


EDITOR  (CHIEF) 

for  multi-paper  weekly  group  with  hard 
news,  independent  editorial  product. 
50-70K.  Respond  immediately  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ed  Weintrob,  Brooklyn  Paper 
Publications,  26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn, 
NY  1 1 242,  fax  (71 8)  834-9278. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  needed  immediately  for  pro¬ 
fessional  rodeo  trade  publication. 
Requirements  include:  bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism  or  related  field; 
strong  writing  and  editing  skills;  OKin- 
ogement  experience;  and  knowledge  of 
rodeo.  Experience  with  Macintosh 
desktop  publishing  preferred.  Please 
send  application  to  Melissa  Metzler, 
publications  manager.  Professional 
Rodeo  Cowboys  Association,  101  Pro 
Rodeo  Drive,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80919.  Telephone;  (719)  593-8840. 
Include  cover  letter,  resume,  writing/ 
editing  samples  and  references. 


EDITOR/ reporter  for  rural,  weekly 
newspaper,  located  60  mi.  SW  of 
Louisville,  KY.  Experience  preferred. 
Contact  B.  Beard.  Fax  15021  547-3100. 
EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 

Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016,  (703)  506-4400. 


EDITORS 

Financial  news  organization  seeks 
editors  for  night  shifts  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  news  desk  in  New  York.  The 
ideal  candidate  is  a  self-starter  who 
wants  to  learn  business  and  finance  in 
depth,  and  is  willing  to  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  be  the  best. 

Editors  will  handle  selected  stories  from 
Asian  and  European  bureaus,  alang 
with  late-breaking  U.S.  stories.  The 
desk  con  be  a  starting  point  for  people 
seeking  reporting  and  editing  positions 
overseas.  Foreign  language  skills  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
07355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


JOURNALISTS 

Asia  &  New  York 


Knlght-Rldder  Rnancial  News,  a  leading  financial  wire  sennce, 
Is  se^ng  JoumaNSts  for  positions  in  Asia  and  New  York; 


REPORTERS 


TOKYO 

(2  FinaiKial  Reporters)  Reply  to:  File  7733 
HONG  KONG 

(2  China  Reporters)  File:  7699 
KUALA  LAMPUR 
(Financial  Reporter)  File:  7717 


COPY  EDITORS 


HONG  KONG,  SINGAPORE,  TOKYO  File:  7739 
NEW  YORK  (2  positions)  File:  7741 

Solid  writing,  news  judgement  and  fast,  accurate  editing  required.  Two 
years  financial  wire  service  experience,  knowledge  of  Asia  preferred. 
Tokyo  Reporters  must  have  Japanese;  China  Reporters  must  have 
Cantonese  and/or  Mandarin. 

Send  applications  (cite  file  number  on  envelope)  to; 

Knight-Ridder  Financial  News,  75  Wall  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10005.  EOE  M/F. 


m 


KNIGHT 

RIDDER 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  INC. 

Managing  Editor  —  Congressional 
Quarterly's  New  Media  Department 
seeks  a  senior  management  individual 
to  direct  Washington  Alert,  the  compo- 
ny's  online  congressional,  regulatory 
and  state  tracking  service.  The  manog- 
ing  editor  oversees  a  25-member 
editorial  staff  and  will  have  primary 
responsibility  for  all  editorial  production 
needs  of  the  two  dozen  databases  in 
this  10-year-old  innovator  in  online 
information  delivery. 

Existing  duties  involve  intensive 
deadline  management,  quality  control 
and  problem  solving  for  a  wide  range 
of  dota  entry,  editing,  processing  and 
programming  tasks.  The  job  also 
involves  preparing  technical  specifica¬ 
tions  for  database  production  systems, 
and  setting  clear  goals  and 
performance  expectations  Tor  a  staff  of 
diverse  backgrounds  and  experience. 

New  duties  will  include  leading  a  data- 
oriented  information  services  depart¬ 
ment  into  the  next  realm  of  computer 
journalism,  helping  to  conceive, 
develop  and  implement  new  products 
based  on  original  editorial  content  and 
analysis.  The  ability  to  organize,  train 
and  motivate  staff  to  excel  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  work  environment  will  be  the  cen¬ 
tral  element  af  success. 

The  preferred  candidate,  in  addition  to 
extensive  background  and  skills  in 
database  publi^ing,  should  have  a 
standout  journalistic  track  record,  top 
management  potential  and  a  clear 
vision  for  the  potential  of  all  manner  of 
information  on  government  and  politics. 
As  an  equal  opportunity  employer  with 
o  50-year  tradition  of  journalistic 
excellence.  Congressional  Quarterly 
offers  a  unique  career  opportunity  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  capital. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  David  Rapp, 
editor  of  new  medio,  1414  22nd  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20037;  or  email 

to  dropp@cqolert.com. _ 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  gutsy,  creative  and 
talented  entertainment  editor  for  a  lively 
200,000+  daily  newspaper.  Ability  to 
take  risks,  have  fun  and  produce  strong 
weekend  and  daily  sections.  If  you've 
got  good  ideas  plus  strong  technicol 
skills,  send  2  samples  of  your  work  and 
resume  to:  Debi  Licklider,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  7788,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  PA  191 30. 

EDITOR 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Economist 
Group  and  seeks  an  experienced  editor 
with  business  news  background  capa¬ 
ble  of  leading  worldwide  staff  of  70  to 
new  levels  oF  excellence.  Send  resume 
to  Harold  Gold,  Two  World  Trade  Cen¬ 
ter,  27th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  1 0048. 
(or  fax  to  (21 2)  837-7079)  EOE. 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»Marketing 
(800)  339-4345 


Reason  alone  is  insufficient  to  make  us 
enthusiastic  in  any  matter. 

La  Rochefoucauld 
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EDITORIAL 

MUSIC  EDITORS 


EDITORIAL 

NEWS  DESK  POSITION 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

We  seek  a  proven  doily  community 
newspaper  editor  jjpr  the  Salem,  Moss. 
Evening  News,  o  30,000  circulation 
doily  recently  acquired  by  Ottaway 
Newspapers.  This  newspaper  will  be  a 
part  of  the  Essex  County  Newspapers 
group  and  will  be  merged  with  two 
other  ECN  papers  in  nearby  Beverly 
and  Peabody  to  create  a  larger,  more 
extensive  paper  with  circulation  that  will 
eventually  exceed  40,000.  This  position 
requires  extensive  experience  in  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  community  journalism  and 
strengths  in  community  and  human 
relations.  Send  cover  letter  with  salary 
reguirements  and  resume  by  May  5  to 
Jonn  Maihos,  director  of  human 
resources,  Essex  County  Newspapers, 
32  Dunham  Rd.,  Beverly,  MA  01915. 

FED  UP  WITH  THE  DAILY  ROUTINE? 
Alternative  weekly  in  Tampa  looking  for 
writer/editor  to  commandeer  our  public 
journalism  project.  Must  be  adven¬ 
turous,  innovative,  responsible,  ethical 
and  motivated  by  an  inner  drive,  to  kick 
butt.  We're  looking  for  someone  with 
substantial  experience.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate.  Is  this  you?  Send  your 
resume  ond  five  of  your  best  clips  to 
Weekly  Planet,  c/o  Susan  Dix  Tibbits, 
402  Reo  Street,  Suite  218,  Tampa,  FL 
33609. 

FREE-LANCE  REPORTERS  fluent  in 
Spanish  and/or  Japanese  wanted  for 
startup  monthly  Globol  Direct  Market¬ 
ing  supplement  to  DM  News,  the  indus¬ 
try's  newspaper  of  record,  to  cover 
Latin  American  and/or  Asian  direct 
marketing  industry.  Work  the  phones  to 
dig  out  stories  about  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns,  telecommunications  and  media 
developments.  Could  lead  to  full-time 
position.  Fax  or  mail  resumes  to 
Thomas  Weyr,  editor.  Global  Direct 
Marketing,  DM  News,  19  West  21st 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10010.  Fax 
(212)  924-6305. 

GROWING  DAILY  SEEKS  aggressive 
desk  copy  chief  with  previous 
supervisory  experience,  good  news 
judgment  and  language  skills.  We 
paginate  all  pages  with  Quark  on 
Macintosh.  Send  resume  with 
references  to  Fitz  McAden,  The  Island 
Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  SC  29938.  No  phone  colls, 

please. _ 

LIFESTYLES  POSITION  at  24,000  AM 
and  Sunday  in  the  Lake  Champlain 
region  of  N.Y.  Someone  who  can  do  it 
all;  strong  on  feature  writing,  editing 
and  layout  experience  and  an  idea 
person  who  has  good  organizational 
skills.  Letter,  resume  and  clips  to:  Editor 
James  Dynko,  Press-Republican,  P.O. 
Box  459,  Plottsburgh,  NY  1 2901 . 
NORTHWEST  INDIANA  daily  has  two 
immediate  openings  in  its  editorial 
department.  Qualified  candidates  will 
hove  a  degree  in  journalism,  communi¬ 
cation.  photography,  pagination, 
QuarkXPress  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  07336,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  hell  of  a  good,  small  upstate  New 
York  daily  is  looking  for  the  best  editor 
it  can  find.  We  want  an  energetic, 
hands-on  newshound  to  improve  our 
already  first-rate  news  report  for  our 
local  community.  Last  year  won  2 
Bronze  and  1 0  Awards  of  Excellence  in 
the  annual  SND  contest,  10  awards  in 
NY  AP  contest,  voted  Best  newspaper  in 
New  York  under  35,000,  and 
numerous  other  awards  and  recogni¬ 
tions.  We  paginate  news  and  color 
photos/graphics  to  negative  film  daily. 
Currently  beta-testing  an  online  service 
with  internet  gateway.  Living  at  the 
bleeding  edge  of  technology  means 
welcom(ng  innovation  and  change 
while  knowing  our  number  one 
resource  is  our  people;  so  caring  for  the 
needs  of  others  is  essential.  If  you  are 
interested  in  living  in  the  beautiful  Fin- 
gerlakes  region  and  working  with  the 
empowered-consensus  management 
style  of  a  cheerleading  publisher,  write 
to  Jack  Palmer,  The  Citizen,  25  Dill 
Street,  Auburn,  NY  13021  or  e-mail  to 
remlapka  j@aol  .com. 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  Zone  7, 
40,000  daily.  Quark  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  required.  Will  train.  Full 
benefits,  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Box  07334,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TV  EDITOR  NEEDED.  Script  calls  for 
editing  two  weekly  TV  magazines  and  a 
daily  TV  page,  and  writing  local  and 
national  TV  copy.  To  test,  must  have  copy 
editing  and  reporting  skills.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  work  samples  to; 
Sandy  Thorn  Clark,  AME/Features,  The 
Journal  Gazette,  600  W.  Main  St.,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46802. 


New  Times  has  immediate  music  editor 
openings  at  its  award-winning  weekly 
newspapers  in  Phoenix,  Houston  and 
Miami.  Job  entails  planning/editing 
music  section,  hiring  freelancers,  review¬ 
ing  music/pop  culture  and  writing  non¬ 
music  feature-length  stories  for  front  of 
book.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
five  best  clips  to:  Michael  Yockel, 
Miami  New  Times,  P.O.  Box  011591, 
Miami,  FL  33101.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Courier-Post,  South-Jersey's  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper,  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  News  Editor  to  take  charge  of 
our  news  and  copy  desk  operations. 
The  successful  candidate  must  have 
strong  organizotional  and  supervisory 
skills.  Excellent  layout  and  visual 
abilities  a  must.  This  key  spot  in  our 
newsroom  requires  a  minimum  of  5 
years'  editing  experience.  If  you  think 
you're  up  to  the  challenge  and  would 
like  to  work  in  one  of  the  country's  most 
competitive  newspaper  markets,  send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  work  samples 
to: 

Glenn  Holdcraft,  managing  editor 
The  Courier-Post 
P.O.  Box  5300 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034 
e-mail:  COURIERNJ@aol.com 

No  phone  calls,  please.  The  Courier- 
Post  is  a  Gannett  Newspaper  that 
values  diversity  in  the  workplace. 

What  one  believes  to  be  true  either  is  true 
or  becomes  true  within  limits  to  be  found 
experientially  and  experimentally.  Those 
limits  are  beliefs  to  be  transcended. 

John  Lilly 


EiS^P  Classified 

It’s  Your  People-to-People  Meeting  Place 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  artist,  sales 
representative,  circulation  manager,  public 
relations  or  production  person  with  an  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher.  We  reach  the  working 
journalists  you  want  to  reach,  every 
week.. .83,000  strong. 

Rates  and  order  form  are  at  the  end  of  the 
Classified  section.  Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929- 
1259,  or  mail  it  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  an  open¬ 
ing  on  its  main  news  desk.  Among  the 
qualities  we  are  looking  for  are  news 
judgment,  enthusiasm,  flexibility.  We 
want  skills  in  design,  copy  editing,  work¬ 
ing  with  people.  Finally,  we  are  looking 
for  a  journalist  with  a  passion  for  put¬ 
ting  the  readers  first.  We  want  you  to 
grow,  and  we  want  you  to  help  us 
grow.  Interested?  Send  a  letter,  with 
your  resume  and  some  samples  to  Caro¬ 
lyn  G.  Kingcade,  assistant  managing 
Mitor,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  900  N. 
Tucker  Bfvd..  St.  Louis.  MO  63101 . 
MANAGING  EDITOR  for  housing 
industry  publication.  Require  3+  years 
editing  experience  on  trade  magazine; 
experience  on  Mac  (Word, 
Pagemaker);  top  writing,  editing, 
layout/production  skills;  housing  or  real 
estate  background.  Salary  negotiable, 
bonus,  growth.  Reply  to  BCS,  220 
Montgomery  St.  #2601,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94104. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Valley  Daily  News,  a  34,000  circula¬ 
tion  suburban  newspaper  in  Kent,  WA 
is  looking  (or  a  news  editor  with  broad 
experience  in  daily  newspaper  copy 
desk  work,  strong  word  editor,  good 
layout  skills  and  creative  news  judg¬ 
ment.  Proven  manager  with  strong  peo¬ 
ple  and  communication  skills  with 
ability  to  work  well  in  a  team.  Comforta¬ 
ble  working  in  a  Macintosh  environ¬ 
ment.  Please  send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  no  more  than  ten  samples  of  your 
work  to:  Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box 
130,  Kent,  WA  98035-0130.  EEO/ 
Diversity  Employer. 

THE  COURIER-NEWS,  a  27,000  daily 
in  Elgin  has  immediate  openings  for  2 
experienced  general  assignment 
reporters.  These  are  new  positions  for 
proven  reporters  with  at  least  three 
years  of  daily  experience.  Competitive 
pay,  benefits.  Short  cover  letter, 
resumes,  clips  to  Mike  Bailey,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Post  Office  Box  531,  Elgin, 

IL  601 20.  No  phone  calls. _ 

NEWSROOM  WIZARD 

Sunrise  Newspapers  &  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  is  seeking  someone  to  come 
and  grow  with  us  as  we  grow.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  be  able  to  func¬ 
tion  independently  and  have  a  diverse 
knowledge  of  multiple  newsroom  tasks 
such  as  coordination  of  news  content, 
page  layout,  copy  editing,  etc. 
Although  there  is  some  support  staff, 
this  position  will  handle  the  brunt  of  the 
editorial  work  for  our  Emergency  Ser¬ 
vices  News  publication.  The  newspaper 
currently  has  two  editions  -  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  -  and  is  expanding 
into  two  additional  states  this  year.  ESN 
covers  fire,  rescue  and  EMS  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  states  it  serves.  Experience 
with  a  large  weekly,  small  to  mid-sized 
daily,  or  other  similar  publication 
required.  Knowledge  of  emergency  ser¬ 
vices  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Please 
note  any  experience  with  QuarkXPress. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to; 
Joseph  P.  Belsito,  president,  at  5  Rock 
Cut  Road,  Newburgh,  NY  1  2550. 
Salary  range  $40,000  to  $50,000. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

OUR  60,000  daily  in  the  heart  of  the 
competitive  New  York  metropolitan 
newspaper  market  is  looking  for  on 
experienced  city  editor  to  run  our  news- 
gathering  operation.  Candidates  should 
nave  five  years  daily  editing  experi¬ 
ence,  the  skill  to  improve  o  team  of 
young  reporters  and  the  ability  to  mobi¬ 
lize  the  newsroom  in  breaking  news 
situations.  Send  resumes  to:  Kenneth  G. 
Pringle,  managing  editor.  The  North 
Jersey  Herald  &  I'Ws,  988  Main  Ave., 
Passaic,  NJ  07055. 

REPORTER  -  Interested  in  a  great  entry- 
level  reporting  job  in  a  dynamic  city 
that  produces  great  news  stories  on  a 
daily  basis?  If  you  have  a  college 
degree,  basic  knowledge  of  Spani^, 
lots  of  energy  and  self-motivation,  send 
resume  and  clips  to: 

City  Editor 

Laredo  Morning  News 
P.O.  Box  21 29 
Laredo,  TX  78044 

_ E.O.E. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

A  40,000-circulation  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago  daily,  is  looking  for  an  energetic, 
creative  and  innovative  editor  to  head 
up  an  AP  National  Top  10  sport  sec¬ 
tion.  Cover  letters,  resumes  and  work 
samples  should  be  sent  to  Mike  Chapin, 
managing  editor.  The  Beacon-News, 
101  S.  River  Street,  Auroro,  IL  60506. 
SMALL  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks  a 
state  affairs  writer  for  its  5  Illinois 
newspapers.  Ideal  candidate  can 
clearly,  concisely  report  on  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  impact  on  our  com¬ 
munities.  Ability  to  communicate 
effectively  in  person,  via  phone,  critical. 
Great  clips  more  important  than  where 
you  are,  how  long  you've  been  there. 
Some  travel  required.  Send  clips, 
resume,  references,  salary  requirements 
to  John  Beydier,  Small  Newspaper 
Group,  1720  5th  Avenue,  Moline,  IL 
61265. 

REPORTER 

Experienced,  hard-digging  reporter 
needed  for  challenging  positian  at 
southeast  PA  mid-size  daily  newspaper. 
Must  be  equally  facile  with  words  and 
figures:  a  talented  writer  who  can  ana¬ 
lyze  budgets  and  find  out  what's  being 
hidden;  an  analyst  who  goes  well 
beyond  the  surface  of  government,  then 
tells  the  story  in  people  terms.  This  job 
requires  enthusiasm,  maturity  and 
determination.  If  you're  not  a  self¬ 
starter  and  hard  worker,  then  this  job 
isn't  for  you. 

Send  resumes  and  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1328 
Lancaster,  PA  17608*1328 

E.O.E 


Somehow  we  learn  who  we  really  are  and 
then  learn  to  live  with  that  decision. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  The  Daily  Times,  a 
20,000  circulation,  seven-day-a-week 
AM  newspaper  is  looking  for  the  right 
person  to  run  our  award-winning  sports 
department.  Need  minimum  three  years 
experience,  be  able  to  coordinate  and 
handle  the  slot.  There's  also  lots  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  three 
writing  samples  to  Wayne  Leupold, 
assistant  city  editor,  C/O  The  Daily 
Times,  P.O.  Box  450,  Farmington,  NM 
87499. _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  notional  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  diverse  workforce 
and  acknowledges  the  needs  of 
employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits... and  all  the  space  you  need  to  put 
the  news  in  perspective  and  tell  a  good 
story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming,  | 

Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed 
story  ideas  from  your  town  that  you'd 
pursue  if  you  had  the  time  and  the 
space.  (Be  specific,  outlining  who  will 
talk,  why  the  story  matters,  how  you'll 
put  it  together.) 

SPORTS  WRITER 

We're  a  50,000  PM  daily  in  Northeast 
Iowa  with  an  opening  for  a  sports 
writer  who  can  also  handle  some  desk 
responsibilities.  Reporting  will  include 
preps,  some  college,  recreation  and  out¬ 
doors.  Background  using  QuarkXPress 
helpful  for  pagination  work  on  desk. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  any  layout  sam¬ 
ples  to  Saul  Shapiro,  editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  P.O.  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 

THE  (BATON  ROUGE)  ADVOCATE,  a 
100,000  daily  and  140,000  Sunday, 
seeks  a  qualified  picture  editor.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  a  minimum  of  seven 
years  experience  in  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  and  a  B.A.  degree.  Send  resume 
to:  Ron  Bell,  Director  of  Photography, 
The  Advocate,  525  Lafayette  Street, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70802. 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  journalism 

review. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  association 

house  organ. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 

society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 


NEWS  makes  the  difference 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  FAIRBANKS  Daily  News-Miner, 
Alaska's  second-largest  newspaper, 
seeks  a  copy  editor/page  designer  to 
join  its  news  desk.  We're  switching  to 
pagination  and  are  looking  for  a 
journalist  who  has  the  skills  to  nelp  us 
use  our  new  toys  well.  At  least  two 
years'  experience  on  a  daily  copy  desk 
is  a  must. 

Fairbanks  in  the  heart  of  Alaska's  Inter¬ 
ior,  is  a  university  town  and  the  state's 
dog  mushing  capital.  We're  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rolling  hills  and  settled 
among  the  Chena  River.  Winters  here, 
we're  told,  are  no  worse  than  the 
Midwest  and  summers  are  glorious. 

Send  tear  sheets  and  a  resume  to 
Dermot  Cole,  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner,  P.O.  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. _ 

THIS  IS  NO  JOB  FOR  A  WIMP! 
Sportswriter/copy  editor  for  20,000 
daily  in  dog  mushing  capital  of  the 
world.  Beats  include  Alaska  Baseball 
League,  Division  I  hockey.  Division  II 
basketball,  6  area  high  schools  and  lots 
of  dog  mushing.  Pagination  experience 
would  be  a  big  puts.  Join  Alaska's 
toughest  sports  staff.  Send  cover  letter 
and  work  samples  to  Tim  Mowry,  sports 
editor,  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner, 
P.O.  Box  70710,  Fairbanks,  AK 
99707. 


EDITORIAL 


TECHNOLOGY  WRITER 

The  emphasis  is  equal.  It  won't  do  us 
any  good  to  hire  a  propeller-head  if 
he/she  can't  explain  technological  con¬ 
cepts  to  readers.  And  it  doesn't  help  to 
hire  a  writer  who  isn't  computer- 
literate.  We  need  that  rare  creature: 
Someone  with  a  beat  reporter's  energy, 
a  feature  reporter's  writing  skills  and  a 
sociologist's  understanding  of  business 
cultures.  This  is  the  lead  position  for  a 
team  of  reporters  we're  forming  to 
cover  tecnnology.  The  News  & 
Observer's  circulation  area  is  home  to 
Research  Triangle  Park  and  dozens  of 
innovative  technology  companies  (and 
is  also  the  place  Money  magazine  last 
year  declared  was  the  best  place  in 
America  to  live.)  Send  resume,  four  best 
clips  and  letter  to  Judy  Bolch,  News  & 
observer,  215  S.  McDowell  Street, 
Raleigh,  NC  27602. 

THE  DAILY  HERALD,  a  126,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  serving  Chicago's  west 
and  northwest  suburbs,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  copy  editor.  Applicants 
should  have  strong  language  skills,  at 
least  two  years  experience  with  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers  and  be  familiar 
with  QuarkXPress.  Candidates  from 
Midwest  preferred.  Send  resumes  to  Jim 
Slusher,  Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  280, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  6Ci006. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

THE  SAVANNAH  NEWS  PRESS,  a 
medium-sized  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  seeks  an  Assistant  Night 
Mailroom  Superintendent.  The  ideal 
applicant  should  have  some  college 
witn  5+  years  experience  in  mailroom 
operation  and  management.  We  are  a 
multi-publication  group  and  operate  24 
hours  a  day  7  days  a  week  with  a 
heavy  oriented  deadline  situation.  Must 
have  strong  communication  and  man¬ 
agement  skills,  knowledge  of  Muller 
Martini  227  inserting  machines,  IDAB 
stackers,  conveyors  and  dynaric  strap¬ 
pers  or  related  equipment.  If  you  fit  the 
qualifications  and  can  work  nights,  we 
offer  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Send  letter/ resume  to:  Lou  V. 
Barnes,  Employment  Manager,  Savan¬ 
nah  News-Press,  P.O.  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31402. 

PREPRESS 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 

We  are  a  very  busy  100,000+  circula¬ 
tion  doily  looking  for  a  strong  leader 
for  our  Prepress  department.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity,  with  a  great  com¬ 
pany.  We  have  just  completed  the 
transition  from  Camex  to  Macintosh 
and  are  in  the  final  phases  of  con¬ 
version  from  Autologic  to  Triple  I  output 
systems.  We  are  anxious  to  begin 
rebuilding  the  entire  prepress  system 
bringing  Production,  Advertising  and 
Editoriaf  closer  together. 


PRODLjaiON/TECH 

COMPOSITION  SERVICES  MANAGER 
The  Seattle  Times,  a  large  independent 
Metro  doily,  is  seeking  qualified  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  position  of  Composition 
Services  Manager  in  our  recently 
reorganized  pre-press  department. 

We  reorganized  to  enhance  customer 
service,  employee  involvement  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Qualified  candidates  for  this 
position  will  have  excellent  verbal  and 
written  communication  skills,  proven 
ability  to  work  effectively  and 
harmoniously  with  groups  with  conflict¬ 
ing  goals,  and  a  proven  ability  to 
creatively  analyze  structures  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  recommend  changes,  and 
implement  change  with  employee 
involvement.  We  are  seeking  a  man¬ 
ager  who  will  proactively  manage 
change. 

This  position  reports  to  our  pre-press 
manager  and  manages  a  large  pre¬ 
press  work  group  through  subordinate 
supervisors.  In  addition  to  qualification 
above,  candidates  should  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper  pre¬ 
press  technology  and  ad  production 
systems.  Supervisory  experience  and 
experience  in  both  union  and  non¬ 
union  production  environments  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  Seattle  Times  offers  very  com- 


SUNDAY/SPECIAL  PROJEQS  EDITOR 

The  Courier-Post,  South  Jersey's  leading 
newspaper,  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  Sunday/Special  Projects  Editor. 
The  successful  candidate  will  be  self- 
motivated,  hands-on  editor  with  a  high 
level  of  energy  who  can  plan,  edit  and 
schedule  stories,  photos  and  graphics 
for  our  100,000+  Sunday  edition.  This 
key  spot  in  our  newsroom  requires 
excellent  communication  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  and  a  minimum  of  5  years' 
editing  experience.  A  keen  eye  for  the 
visual  will  be  a  plus.  If  you  think  you're 
up  to  the  challenge  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  most  competitive  newspaper 
markets,  send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
work  samples  to: 

Glenn  Holdcraft,  Managing  Editor 
The  Courier-Post 
P.O.  Box  5300 
Cherry  Hill,  NJ  08034 
e-mail:  COURIERNJ@aol.com 

No  phone  calls,  please.  The  Courier- 
Post  is  a  Gannett  Newspaper  that 
values  diversity  in  the  workplace. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR 

INNOVATIVE  Sunday  editor  sought  by 
colorful  100,000  plus  Northeastern 
paper  located  in  a  diverse  and  exciting 
college  town.  The  ideal  candidate  is  a 
strong  analytical  story  editor  with  superb 
design-layout  skills.  Must  be  able  to  work 
with  editors  and  reporters  across  the 
newsroom.  This  is  a  hands-on  job.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  Letter,  resume  and 
samples  of  your  Sunday  paper  to  Box 
07345,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEA^ 

PUBUSHING  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced  publishing 
systems  manager  to  lead  its  publishing 
systems  group  in  the  development, 
implementation,  and  support  of  its 
pagination  strategy.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  five  to  ten  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  experience,  detailed 
knowledge  of  newspaper  production 
and  printing,  direct  experience  with 
pagination  technologies  and  systems, 
and  an  ability  tolead  the  group 
responsible  for  the  installation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  these  systems.  An  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  computer  science  or 
related  fields  is  highly  desirable. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  goal 
oriented  and  strong  leadership,  plan¬ 
ning,  supervisory,  and  managment 
skills  are  essential,  fcx  07357,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  &  PROMOTION 

Create  effective  promotions 
to  build  circulation  and  reader¬ 
ship  for  progressive  media  com¬ 
pany,  including  direct  mail,  out¬ 
door  and  broadcast.  Negotiate 
trade  agreements  with  media 
and  others.  Excellent  copy  writ¬ 
ing,  negotiating  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills,  and  two  years  rele¬ 
vant  experience  required.  FAX 
or  mail  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  The  Press 
Enterprise/Marketing  Dir.,  3512 
14th  St.,  Riverside,  CA  92501. 

FAX:  (909)  782-7721 


The  successful  candidate  will  have 
strong  leadership  qualities,  as  well  as 
experience  in  Prepress  Management 
including  budgetary,  production, 
technological  ana  personnel  areas. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefit  package. 
The  Press  Democrat  is  part  of  the  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group. 

Send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Press  Democrat 
427  Mendocino  Ave. 

Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402 

Attention  Prepress  Manager 

PRESSROOM 

PRESS  JOURNEYMAN 

Seeking  a  motivated  and  aggressive 
indiviclual  for  a  20,000  circulation, 
AM,  daily  newspaper  in  northwest  New 
Mexico.  Ability  to  train  others  and  a 
quality  conscious  attitude  are  a  MUST! 
Must  be  able  to  operate  and  maintain  a 
6-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  color 
deck.  Plateroom  experience  required. 
Complete  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  references  to:  Donna 
Tobin,  The  Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  450, 
Farmington,  NM  87499. 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  who  knows 
the  Harris  V-15A  inside  and  out 
needed  at  growing  Southern  Nevada 
bi-weekly.  Rich  (702)  727-5102. 


EXPERIENCED  press  operators  needed. 
If  you  have  experience  running  a  Goss 
Metro,  it  will  be  a  plus.  Major 
metropolitan  daily  of  around  2(X),000 
circulation  in  E  &  P  employment  Zone 
9.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
07351 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


petitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package,  including  pension  and  401 K. 
Resumes  with  letter  relating  experience 
to  our  qualifications  should  be  sent  by 
May  5  to:  The  Seattle  Times,  H.R.  Man¬ 
ager  Operations,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA98111. _ 

PRODUaiON  MANAGER:  PREPRESS 

Printing  Operation  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  manager  with  background  in 
camera,  composing  and  ad  services 
operations.  Candidates  must 
demonstrate  excellent  communications 
and  organization  skills.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  desktop  publishing 
technology  a  must.  Position  will  report 
to  Operations  Director  and  will 
coordinate  installation  of  full  pagination 
system.  We  need  a  solid  team  player 
wha  Is  a  self  starter,  yet  can  exercise 
exemplary  interpersonal  skills.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  07348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOW  ON  SALE 

1995 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S8.50  per  insertion  for  box  sendee.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  senrice. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  SlOO;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  S85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification. 


Authorized  Signature. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE  profit  minded  publisher 
seeks  new  challenge  outside  California. 
Excellent  track  record  in  daily  opera¬ 
tion.  Strong  in  community  relations. 
Reply  to  Box  07340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EAGER  journalism  grad/freelance 
writer  seeks  full-time,  entry-level  report¬ 
ing  position  with  any  size  newspaper  or 
magazine  in  any  zone.  Michael  (708) 

896-3403. 

BO  SMITH  seeks  new  challenge.  Com- 
munify,  proht-minded  publisher  has  run 
weeklies,  daily  &  journals.  Quadrupled 
sales  at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  Also  started 
paper.  Do  you  want  to  slow  down? 
Could  buy  paper.  (708)  262-1440. 


PUBLISHER/GM-Daily  to  30,000  or 
mid-to-large  weekly.  Strong  publisher 
experience.  Strong  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Motivator,  trainer,  bottom  line 
achiever.  Reply  to  Box  07353,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGER/SALES  MANAGER  with  15 
years  of  experience  and  a  Bachelors 
degree  in  advertising/iournalism.  I 
have  successfully  created  sales  where 
none  previously  existed  and  dramatically 
increased  sales  in  established  products. 
I  have  a  working  knowledge  of  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  shopping 
guides,  real  estate  magazines  and  ad 
agencies.  Prefer  zones  3,  4,  6  &  8. 
Reply  to  Box  07354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  reporter 
seeks  newsroom  that  expects  solid 
enterprise.  I  love  to  deliver  the  'real" 
story;  love  to  investigate  and  fear  no 
one.  The  bureaucrats  in  your  city  might 
not  like  my  persistence,  but  I  promise 
you  will.  Rita  (61 2)  368-31 96. 


AMBITIOUS,  graduating  reporter  seeks 
position  covering  news  and  features. 
Cops  and  Courts  are  my  specialty,  and 
evening  hours  are  preferred.  All  zones 
considered,  as  I  am  anxious  to  relocate 
and  see  the  world.  Contact  Pamela  Wilf- 
inger  (305)  446-4789, 


Shall  a  man  go  and  hang  himself  because 
he  belongs  to  the  race  of  pygmies,  and 
not  be  the  biggest  pygmy  that  he  can? 

Henry  David  Thoreau 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  of  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  business  magazines 
seeks  new  challenge  after  nine-year 
record  of  industry  leadership,  high 
readership,  and  scores  of  awards. 
Experience  also  includes  top  editorial 
supervisory  role  and  1 2-year  stint  at  one 
of  the  big  three  weekly  consumer  news 
magazines.  Can  inspire  editorial  teams, 
generate  fresh  ideas,  budget  wisely,  and 
boost  editorial  productivity.  A  real  hands- 
on,  content-driven  chief  editor  with  rich 
experience  over  many  beats:  science  and 
technology,  business,  social  trends.  Box 
0731 1 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES-based  reporter  wants 
additional  freelance  work.  Call  (310) 
287-0015. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  editor  at  30K  daily 
seeks  editing  position,  preferably 
Northwest  or  Southeast  but  open- 
minded.  Five  years  experience  in  editing, 
layout  and  reporting.  Strong  at 
managing  projects  from  start  to  finish 
while  coordinating  with  others.  Kevin, 
(801)  375-4604. 


SEASONED  PRO  out  of  daily  "grind" 
wants  bock  in.  Biz  vrorld  ain't  what  iv's 
cracked  up  to  be.  Freelance  OK,  but 
something  missing.  Award-winning 
writer/editor.  Sports,  news.  Prefer  Zone 
2,  but  WILL  CONSIDER  any  serious 
query.  Three  E's  hard  to  beat-Energy, 
Enthusiasm,  Experience.  Box  06978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCE/OPERATIONS 


PUBLISHING  GROUP  CFO  seeks 
challenging  position  in  multi-media. 
CPA  experienced  in  SEC,  acquisitions, 
restructuring  and  forecasting  with 
dailies,  weeklies  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Team  leader  with  successful  results. 
Box  07352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EXPERIENCE  ISN'T  EVERYTHING 


ABOUT  A  YEAR  ago,  the  chairman 
of  our  journalism  department  encour¬ 
aged  faculty  members  to  attend  a 
statewide  press  association  workshop. 

Several  of  us  went  to  hear  editors 
from  some  of  the  states’  daily  news¬ 
papers  featured  at  this  workshop.  They 
gave  talks  to  the  audience,  made  up 
mostly  of  reporters,  on  how  to  do  a 
better  job  at  writing  and  reporting. 

The  editors  tended  to  “shoot  from 
the  hip”  and  give  talks  filled  with  war 
stories  and  anecdotes. 

For  me  it  was  a  disappointing  expe¬ 
rience.  1  didn’t  learn  anything  1  could 
use  in  the  classroom  that  I  didn’t  al¬ 
ready  know. 

That  was  an  important  day  for  me.  It 
was  the  day  I  stopped  feeling  guilty  for 
having  had  “only”  six  years  of  full-time 
experience  as  a  journalist  before  1  went 
into  teaching.  On  that  day,  I  started 
appreciating  more  the  other  gifts  I 


Sumner  is  assistant  professor  of 
jounwlism  at  Ball  State  University, 
Muncie,  Ind.  He  has  been  editor  of 
Interchange,  an  Episcopal  diocesan 
newspaper  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  a 
reporter  for  the  Knoxville  Neivs- 
Sentinel. 
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Get  your  copy  of 

Mnem 

Ad  News  is  Australia’s  top  seiling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  insights 
into  trends,  new  deveiopments  and  successful  strategies. 
Speciai  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  issues 
affecbng  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It’s  your  essential  source  of  information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. 


Post  to;  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 

YPC  I  Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
I  LOl  News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS; 


YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 


bring  to  the  classroom. 

“No  Experience  Required”  was  the 
title  of  an  article  in  the  Sept. /Oct. 
1994  issue  of  Columbia  Journalism  Re' 
view.  Its  author  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  schools  of  journalism  don’t  always 
consider  professional  newsroom  expe¬ 
rience  a  necessity  in  hiring  their  facul¬ 
ty  members  —  at  least,  as  seen  in  the 
minimum  qualifications  stated  in  their 
job  advertisements. 

The  ongoing  debate  between  acade¬ 
mics  and  practicing  journalists  contin¬ 


People  with  years  of  experience  in 
the  newsroom  can  bring  with  them  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  their  immedi¬ 
ate  surroundings.  The  scholar  of  writ¬ 
ing,  however,  has  access  to  the  accu¬ 
mulated  wisdom  of  dozens,  if  not  hun¬ 
dreds,  of  authors  and  experts  on  the 
writing  process. 

I  am  constantly  buying  and  reading 
books  about  writing;  reading  Writer’s 
Digest  and  other  writers’  magazines; 
and  going  to  workshops  and  seminars 
to  hear  other  experts  speak  about  writ¬ 


The  past  five  years  of  full-time  teaching  have  given 
me  an  appreciation  for  at  least  three  other  qualities 
that  are  equally  important  in  the  classroom. 


ues  with  frequent  letters  or  columns  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  isn’t  to 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  by  saying  “we’re 
better  than  you.”  It  isn’t  meant  to  say 
that  experience  doesn’t  matter  or  to 
address  the  “theoretical  research”  is¬ 
sue. 

1  do  mean  to  say,  that  experience 
isn’t  the  only  qualification  you  need  to 
be  a  successful  teacher.  Experience 
helps;  experience  gives  you  insight  and 
stories  to  share  in  the  classroom.  By  it¬ 
self,  however,  it  will  not  make  you  a 
successful  teacher. 

The  past  five  years  of  full-time 
teaching  have  given  me  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  at  least  three  other  qualities 
that  are  equally  important  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

First,  the  journalism  professor  is  a 
scholar  of  writing,  just  as  the  historian 
systematically  studies  the  past  and  tries 
to  bring  it  alive  in  the  classroom,  the 
journalism  professor  systematically 
studies  the  writing  process. 

He  or  she  then  tries  to  find  the  most 
engaging  and  informative  methods  to 
make  the  subject  interesting  to  stu¬ 
dents. 


ing.  One  of  my  specialities  is  inter¬ 
viewing.  Besides  having  conducted 
over  200  interviews,  I  have  read  every 
book  published  that  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  subject  of  interviewing.  My  ex¬ 
perience  helps,  but  my  study  of  the 
subject  also  helps. 

Second,  the  journalism  professor  or¬ 
ganizes  and  structures  an  environment 
in  which  learning  can  take  place.  This 
isn’t  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  You  don’t  just 
walk  into  the  classroom  and  start  talk¬ 
ing  about  what  you’ve  learned  and 
done  —  and  expect  knowledge  to  ma¬ 
terialize. 

Organizing  the  course  means,  first, 
developing  a  schedule  of  topics  to  cov¬ 
er,  and  the  best  order  in  which  to  cov¬ 
er  them.  It  means  writing  lectures  and 
developing  interesting  class  activities. 
This  involves  choosing  the  best  text¬ 
books,  making  challenging  assign¬ 
ments,  and  implementing  a  systematic 
approach  to  the  topic. 

You  try  to  find  guest  speakers,  videos 
and  other  audiovisual  aids,  as  well  as 
practical  and  contemporary  examples 
to  discuss  in  the  classroom.  Besides 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  99) 
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■FACT'S* 

Signs  of  the  Times. 


Rotary  Process:  Rotary  Process:  Rotary  Process: 

Voriodisc  System.  Inserting  Drum  System.  Rollpock  System. 


Rotary  processing  from  FERAG. 
Fast,  simple,  space-saving. 
Economical  and  efficient. 
Upgrades  your  downline  processing. 
We  set  the  standards. 

•F'E'R'A'G" 


FERAG,  INC.,  CONVEYING  AND  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
190  RIHENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  P.O.  BOX  137,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007-0137 
PHONE  215-788-0892;  FAX  215-788-7597 


\m 

li  '  mism 


Bouv 


Welcome  to  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


Convention  in  New  Orleans.  May  we  provide  you  with  a  few  kJb  of  wisdom?  First, 


Next,  take  a  leisurely  stroll 


enjoy  a  steaming 


around  the  French  Quarter,  cruise  the  Mighty  Mississippi  on  a 


along  the  riverfront.  While  you're  here. 


in  the  birthplace  of  jazz  and  enjoy  a  rich  bowl  of 


or  some 


crawfish  (the  shrimp's  Louisiana  cousin).  If  you  feel  the  pull  of  unearthly  spirits,  buy  a 


If  someone  asks  "Where  VAt?"  tell  them 


Gris-Gris  bag  to  protect  you  from  the 


"Just  fine."  And  if  someone  bets  you  they  can  tell  you  where  you  got  those 


laissez  les  bon  temps  rouler.  Enjoy  your  stay. 


tThe  trimc5-d^icau,u«c 


